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A BLOT, IN THE ’SCUTCHEON. 


In his first report to the President, the new Librarian of the 
University calls attention to a need of the Library which reveals 
a weak spot, not only in the equipment of the Library itself, but 
in the whole economy of the University. It would seem to be 
superfluous at this day to emphasize anew the importance of 
the Library in the university scheme. ‘The laboratory of the 
humanities,” “the heart of the university,” “the brain of the 
academic body:” these are some of the phrases which have be- 
come common in utterances official and non-official. Especially 
the laboratory figure has been worked with effect to show that 
the Library is no longer a mere storehouse of books, but a great 
workshop, wherein scholars of all grades, teachers and learners 
alike, have their places. The common phrase, “laboratory 
method,” as applied to the “ moral sciences,” implies that the very 
existence of effective instruction along these lines depends upon a 
suitable provision for the daily practice of all concerned. As the 
chemical laboratory demands ample supply of chemical materials, 
ample space for each student, and liberal opportunity for the 
teacher to pursue his own researches in close association with the 
students whose work he directs, so the effective use of the Library 
makes precisely similar demands. A chemical laboratory with no 
room for a teacher would be a ludicrous anomaly. In the other 
departments of natural science, the same necessity has been seen 
and liberally provided for. 

The analogy between the demands of the “ moral” and natural 
sciences in this regard has been recognized at almost every great 
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seat of learning in this country. Their library buildings, specially 
constructed to furnish the teachers of the university with every 
convenience for their work, are the special pride of their whole 
equipment. These institutions have realized in fact what Har- 
vard still repeats as theory, — that a university library should be 
not a mere book room, nor yet merely a combination of book 
rooms with a great reading room where books are supplied to the 
mass of general readers, but that it must also serve as the daily 
workshop of those sciences whose material is necessarily chiefly to 
be drawn from books. To this end it must have a supply of small 
rooms, easily accessible from its book rooms, properly lighted by 
day and night, where the teachers may carry on their private 
studies and whither they can bring small classes of students for 
the consultation of books. 

Such private study, and such work with special advanced stu- 
dents, are the real excuse for being of the university. Without 
them the springs of intellectual power which are to reach the 
great masses of students with their overflow will run dry, and 
the university will degenerate into a mere manufacturing estab- 
lishment of academic wares. But meanwhile Harvard has done 
nothing in this direction. As the Librarian points out in his 
report, there is not a spot in the whole of Gore Hall where a 
teacher of the University can sit down to work under favorable 
conditions or where he can bring a class of students to use books 
without constant danger of disturbance to himself and interrup- 
tion to others. 

Doubtless many graduates, as they have read of the successive 
changes in Gore Hall, have imagined that the University was 
keeping up with the reasonable demands of the time in this as in 
other directions. Let us see what has been done. Some of us 
who are not yet veterans remember the little transept which 
served in Mr. Sibley’s time as delivery and reading room at once. 
It accommodated perhaps twenty readers. The first enlargement 
came in the early seventies, when most of the space of the old 
Gore Hall was opened to general readers. The little transept 
was then shut off by doors and was soon divided into two small 
rooms by a thin wooden partition which conveyed sounds with 
admirable distinctness from one to the other. One of these was 
soon appropriated for library service, with the usual accompanying 
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conversation, and became also a loafing room for certain visitors, 
who discussed the problems of the day while the brave professor 
beyond the partition struggled in vain with his daily work. That 
one half-room was for years the only retreat from the noise, the 
crowd, and the darkness of the general reading room. Then came 
the eastern stack with its six floors divided by iron gratings. 
Here, at the ends of alternating rows of stack, little tables were 
placed where a teacher, if he were fortunate enough to find one 
vacant, could enjoy all the heat from all the floors below him and 
all the draughts from all the floors above him, while all the con- 
versation on all the floors, both above and below him, formed a 
pleasing accompaniment to his study. 

Our hopes were raised to the highest pitch by the prospect of 
the Ames reading room, with its generous provision for our needs, 
only to be dashed again by the untimely death of the intending 
donor. Meanwhile the increase of books made imperative an 
increase of book room, and the lower part of the old Gore Hall 
was converted into a stack of three stories, leaving the space 
above temporarily for a general reading room. At the time of 
this change, now three years ago, every representation was made 
to the authorities to show the need of some private accommoda- 
tion for professors and small classes, but nothing was done. The 
general reading room, lighted with reference, not to the needs of 
readers, but to the requirements of the book-stacks which are 
some day to fill it, with no convenience for prolonged study and 
with the inevitable disturbance of a college resort, is out of the 
question. The accidents of construction left a few spaces for 
large tables in the stack rooms below, and there, with the same 
limitations as in the other stacks, exposed to the constant dis- 
turbance of the library service, the professor may, if he can, find 
a corner for himself and take his chances. 

The obvious remedy for this incredible state of things is the 
addition to Gore Hall of a series of rooms in close connection 
with the stacks and so planned as to give reasonable comfort and 
seclusion for work both in study and teaching, which cannot be 
done advantageously elsewhere. A petition to the Corporation, 
signed by the professors most concerned and supported by a 
strong statement from the Librarian, was presented during the 
current year. No answer was returned, and it is presumably 
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tabled indefinitely to wait for some larger scheme. This petition 
suggested a row of rooms along the northern side of the eastern 
stack, corresponding to the row on the south side and connecting, 
by way of an extension of the present delivery room, with the 
“new stack” in the old Gore Hall. Another plan, looking to 
still larger accommodation, was to build an addition to the south. 
ern end of Gore Hall to contain perhaps twelve rooms. 

This plan is now brought to the attention of the Alumni be- 
cause it is one which should appeal naturally to every friend of 
the University. It is not in the interest of any one department, 
and therein, perhaps, has been its weakness. Is not the motto 
“ general funds for general purposes” a good one? Can there be 
any more suitable use made of general moneys than in supplying 
precisely this kind of need, which is felt by many departments 
and which implies a weakness at a point where a university ought 
to be especially strong? An expenditure of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars now would do more good to the serious work of 
the University than a much larger outlay a generation hence. 

E. Eme?ion, ’71. 





gi EDWARD AUSTIN. 

In the long list of the benefactors of Harvard there are few 
who have done more for the College than the late Edward Austin. 
Not satisfied with erecting for the Law School its present build- 
ing, at a cost of nearly $160,000, he has now given to the College 
by will a half million dollars, the income of which is to go to 
“needy meritorious students and teachers,” to assist them in pay- 
ing for their studies. He was not a graduate of any college, but 
in spite of that fact — perhaps just because of that fact — he had 
an intense belief in the value of education, and a large part of his 
fortune has been given to help poor men to learn, by study, how 
to help themselves. 

Mr. Austin’s own life had lain along very different lines. He 
was as much born into a commercial life as the old type of Eng- 
lish squire is born into rural life. He but followed in the foot- 
steps of his elders. His father and his brothers were men who 
owned ships and imported cargoes, in the good old-fashioned 
days before telegrams were invented, and when the processes of 
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commerce, from the building of the ship to the purchase of her 
cargo in foreign lands, and its sale in the home port when she got 
back, were all controlled by one and the same hand. The “old- 
fashioned merchant” has disappeared with the growth of the 
cable and the broker, and the race is now practically extinct, but 
it was a very fine group of men while it lasted, and one not likely 
to be equaled again in general breadth of experience and powers; 
for, however much modern specialization may improve the pro- 
duct, it seldom improves the general character of the specializer. 
Since the death of Mr. Forbes, Mr. Austin was probably the last 
surviving representative of the group. 

He was born on the 17th of January, but whether it was in the 
year 1802 or 1803 no one now living ventures to say. He was 
very sensitive on the subject of his age, and in all his many stories 
and anecdotes was careful never to let slip any date or fact which 
would give the clue. The natural result of this reticence was to 
excite a great curiosity on the subject, and the story goes that one 
day a visitor was bold enough to ask him, point blank, how old he 
was. “If I live till the next 17th of January,” replied Mr. Aus- 
tin, “I shall be” — (and here he gazed at the ceiling with the 
air of making the calculation particularly exact) —“ pretty — un- 
commonly — old.” And his visitor departed with a very clear 
bit of information, but on a wholly different subject. In one or 
the other, however, of these two years he was born at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, the residence of many of his name, though his 
own life there was short, for his father soon moved to Boston, 
which remained Edward Austin’s home for nearly a century, and 
which he lived to see grow from a town of thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants to a city of half a million. 

But, though Boston was always his home, he by no means spent 
all his life there. His wanderings began early and unexpectedly. 
At sixteen, while he was still the “ youngest lad in the office” of 
a shipping firm, where he had been entered by his father as a sort 
of apprentice to learn the business, he attracted the notice of Mr. 
Bangs, a leading shipowner of the day. ‘ Would you like to go 
on one of my ships as supercargo?” said Mr. Bangs to him. 
“ Yes, sir, but I can’t, because I am bound to this office for the 
rest of my term,” replied the lad. “Go consult your father,” 
said Mr. Bangs. “Go consult your employer,” said his father. 
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Probably the elders had done some previous consulting on their 
own account, for the senior’s assent was promptly given, and 
within a couple of hours young Austin appeared before Mr. 
Bangs and reported that he would go with pleasure. ‘ When do 
I go, sir?” said he. ‘ To-morrow,” replied his new superior ; 
and on the morrow he did go, and for three years Boston saw him 
no more. He was sent to some South American port, but on 
arrival found prices there greatly depressed, and, of his own 
motion, changed the plan of voyage, went down the coast of Bra- 
zil, selling part of his cargo here, and buying more there, till at 
last he reached a good final market in one of the larger ports. 
Here he heard that the governor wished to charter a vessel for a 
special purpose, and, boldly marching to the palace, he demanded 
audience and offered his ship. He seems to have captivated the 
governor with his coolness and evident capacity, for he brought 
away with him the desired charter in the face of a whole room- 
ful of disappointed shipowners. This brought him to Europe, 
where he sailed in and out of various ports, from the Mediterra- 
nean to Russia, till one fine morning he finally walked in unan- 
nounced on Mr. Bangs in Boston and reported results. “ Well, 
how much have you drawn on your letter of credit?” ‘Nothing, 
sir, anywhere,” was the quiet answer; and so it proved. The 
shrewd business head had already begun to show its power, and 
he had everywhere worked at a profit. 

In a little town like Boston, this start was all that was needed 
to make him known as a man of ability, and his career was well 
begun. It went on, through more voyages as supercargo, to a 
partnership with his elder brother, Samuel, in a shipping business 
of their own, which lasted till well into the fifties, and always 
bore, like all enterprises with which Mr. Austin was connected, a 
high and honorable name. For several years he lived in Calcutta 
as a representative of the firm, and gained there an experience of 
Eastern life that furnished food for most interesting anecdotes in 
after-life, but the climate began to tell even on his iron constitu- 
tion, and he was forced to return. Even then he was advised not 
to spend his winters in the North immediately after so many 
years in a hot country, and he decided to go to New Orleans for 
the winters. Mr. William Appleton and other friends gave him 
commissions to buy cotton for their mills, and Baring Brothers 
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intrusted him with a large credit and a large discretion in buying 
cotton for speculation. The mills must be fed, and for them he 
bought steadily as best he could; but for speculative purposes he 
consideredjcotton too high, and would buy nothing for the Barings 
for several successive winters, much to the wrath of that firm. 
Quite unstirred by their vigorous protests, he waited till, in the 
third season, he saw his chance, and then bought right and left to 
the full extent of his credit. Cotton rose, and Baring Brothers 
made large profits. The following year, on visiting the firm in 
London, he was told that it was the most successful single venture 
they had ever made, and they offered him a partnership. He 
declined, and the place was subsequently taken by another Ameri- 
can, Mr. Russell Sturgis, ’23. 

Not content with cotton-buying, he also undertook to see to 
the settlement of some Southern accounts for Boston banks, and 
much surprised some of the easy-going Southerners by his vivid 
views of a contract. “Do you expect me, sir, to pay that note 
just because I wrote my name crosswise on it?” demanded one 
of them. “ Yes, sir, we call it indorsing.” “Sir,” protested the 
irate planter, — “sir, I would write my name crosswise to oblige 
any gentleman.” But he finally paid, nevertheless, and probably 
wrote his name “crosswise” with more caution afterward, hav- 
ing learned the etymological connection between obliging and 
obligation. 

It was probably unfortunate for the development of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s talents that he did not accept the Barings’ offer, for the 
field of energy at home soon began to narrow. The shipping 
trade came gradually to an end, his brother died, the business 
was wound up, and he soon had to find a vent for his energies by 
turning to the management of railroads, the new means of trans- 
portation. He was one of the active directors of the line that 
has now become the Boston and Albany, and, so long as he 
served, he directed in fact as well as in name, personally inspect- 
ing, at frequent intervals, every mile of the track. He was also 
a devoted worker in organizing and directing what he called the 
“rich man’s savings bank,” the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company. But none of these had sufficiently definite 
demands on him to hold him continuously, and he more and more 
withdrew to the life of his library at 45 Beacon Street. Here he 
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spent the last years of his life with all the new books of the sea- 
son, and a keen following of the events of the day in newspapers 
and magazines from both sides of the water, and with occasional 
visits from a circle of friends which death, unhappily, was ever 
lessening. He seldom went out, except for an ever rarer visit 
to State Street and a daily walk round “his park,” as he called 
the Common, on which his house looked out. Driving or riding 
he abhorred; the horse was a convenient means of propelling 
vehicles occasionally necessary, otherwise he had no use for him. 
As the years went on and his strength became less, he settled 
more and more into the life of an invalid, though he maintained 
to the end a vitality that was marvelous for his years, an almost 
unfailing eyesight, and a mind unimpaired except in its memory 
and in its quantitative capacity for holding and retaining impres- 
sions. He died Nov. 16, 1898. ' 

Mr. Austin never married, and, after the death of his sister, 
lived alone for more than ten years, save for occasional visits from 
one or the other of his nephews. His solitude never seemed really 
to disturb him, for though distinctly social, glad to see his friends, 
possessed of a great fund of anecdote, and always an interesting 
and often a brilliant talker, he was not in the least gregarious. 
He had not the slightest objection to being alone for long periods 
of time. But through it all he kept his mind vividly and acutely 
awake and well-informed. If its breadth suffered in the process, 
it was but the natural result of both career and temperament. 
Only very great minds can really rise above the environment, or 
be truly and unreservedly open to conviction. 

In manner he was frequently very brusque, but under the 
brusqueness lay often a kindly intent, and he was undeniably a 
gentleman and a man of the world. That he cared for others, 
many beneficiaries beside Harvard College can testify. 

W. W. Vaughan, ’70. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THERE is a coterie of graduates who dine together from time to 
time, and call themselves the Banter Club, because some of them 
with a taste for persiflage try to outdo each other and nubiles 
startle the sedate members by their extravagant sallies. of the Ban- 
Among their acquaintances they are sometimes called the 
Committee of Public Safety, so eager and unselfish are they in 
looking after the affairs of the cosmos in general, and of the Col- 
lege in particular. At their latest dinner, Q, it being his turn to 
propose a topic, began very methodically, after his usual fashion, 
as if he had prepared his speech beforehand : — 

“ As Commencement comes round, the average graduate, es- 
pecially if he has passed forty, begins to speculate as to who will 
receive Harvard’s honorary degrees. His speculation is usually 
very vague, for the secret of the principles on which degrees are 
conferred has been so well kept that one might as profitably try 
to guess whose house will be struck by lightning next summer. 
The effect proves that the cause proceeded from Olympus, although 
we were not permitted to enter the Olympian conclave. In each 
year’s batch there are sure to be names at which every one will 
say, ‘ Well, he deserves the honor;’ there are sure to be others 
which will stir up as much discussion as used to follow the an- 
nouncement of the ‘ first nine ’ of the Pudding in old days. ‘ Why 
in the world did he get an A. M.?’ ‘What has he ever done to 
merit an LL. D.?’ ‘Give him a degree! well, there ’s a chance 
for all of us!’ One hears various theories to account for this 
apparent unexpectedness in the selection.” 

“T have heard,” interrupted X, “that the Corporation, when 
in doubt, employs a clairvoyant to discover the fitness of the 
conferees.” 

Another thereupon suggested that the names of all would-be 
and might-be recipients are put into a barrel, and that the first 
eight or ten drawn by lot are the lucky men. “Up to Dr. 
Walker’s time,” he added, “the President’s hat was big enough 
to hold all the slips; but now a barrel is needed, and the day of 
the hogshead is not far off.” 

The banter, for it was banter rather than talk, then fell on the 
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practice of giving degrees to naval and military celebrities. «If 
Harvard makes General Miles a Doctor of Laws,” asked X, “ why 
should n’t the War Department reciprocate and make President 
Eliot an honorary brigadier-general? If Amherst gives a Doc- 
tor’s diploma to Dewey, the least the Navy Department can do is 
to brevet President Tucker a commodore. I see no more propri- 
ety in one case than in the other. What business has a university 
to constitute itself a general jury on rewards of merit? If it goes 
outside of academic fields to bestow its honors, why does n’t it give 
diplomas to the manufacturers of the best soaps, or baking pow- 
ders, or bicycles?” 

Y, our conservative, who has a Sumneresque incapacity to recog- 
nize humor, even when it is labeled, here interposed. He was 
astonished that X could be so dull as not to perceive that it is of 
great benefit to the country to have sober, intelligent, and impar- 
tial bodies, like the corporations of colleges, on the lookout for 
conspicuous merit and ready to crown it with disinterested ap- 
proval, in whatever walk of life they may find it. ‘The officers 
of the Army and Navy,” he said, “ know well enough what pro- 
motions and emoluments they may attain to by bravery, diligence, 
or court-martial, but they do not know whether they will ever 
have the right to add A. M. (Hon.) or LL. D. to their other 
titles. That uncertainty must act as an incentive.” 

“Undoubtedly it does,” interrupted X; “ Nelson went into 
battle hoping for ‘ Westminster Abbey or a peerage.’ I have no 
doubt that Sampson and Schley lay awake last June guessing how 
many LL. D.’s the capture of Cervera’s fleet would net them.” 

“There is this further reason for conferring honorary degrees,” 
continued Y imperturbably ; “ it reacts favorably on the colleges. 
The public is very prone to imagine that colleges are unpractical, 
abstruse, old-fogy ; but when it sees a body of trustees patting a 
popular hero on the back, it concludes that colleges are pretty fine 
institutions after all, and that a university has some real contacts 
with live interests. But for this the public might labor under the 
delusion that a college exists simply to train amateur athletes.” 

Y would probably have gone on for half an hour if Q, who is 
the club’s statistician, had not pulled a notebook out of his pocket 
and said: “The other day I ran over the list of honorary degrees 
conferred by Harvard in the thirty years between 1869 and 1898. 
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How many do you think there were? 251, to wit, 144 LL. D.’s, 
29 D. D.’s, 72 A. M.’s, and 6 Dental degrees.” 

“Honorary degrees in dentistry?” broke in K incredulously, 
“‘ Well, I never heard of that. What fun to invite some bigwig 
to Commencement and send him home an honorary dentist! ” 

“ As no degrees were conferred in 1873,” our statistician went 
on, “ the average is less than 9 a year — not an exorbitant num- 
ber. Still, 144 —a great gross of LL. D.’s — rather staggers 
the imagination.” 

“It certainly detracts a little from the idea of selectness,” re- 
marked X. ‘ Would n’t it be a good plan for Harvard to limit 
the number of her LL. D.’s, say to 50,— as the French Acad- 
emy is limited to 40, and the College of Cardinals to 70, — and 
create no new Doctors of Laws unless some of the 50 had died. 
Then, too, an LL. D. from Harvard would mean something ” — 

“ Wait till you get one and you’ll think it means something,” 
ejaculated one of the party, who had been silently listening, — 

— “and would not be in competition with similar degrees con- 
ferred by every Tom, Dick, and Harry ‘ university’ in the country. 
There are colleges, religious institutions at that, which give a 
D. D. or an LL. D. in return for $25 worth of books. There’s 
thrift for you! The highest honorary academic title exchanged 
for a pirated edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica!” 

“This simply illustrates the law of parasitism and imitation 
which runs through nature and human society,” said Y in his 
gravest manner. “ You know how certain insects imitate the 
color and shape of leaves. The same thing goes on incessantly in 
our social world. No form of distinction can be devised which 
won’t presently be counterfeited. The titles of General, Colonel, 
and Major, earned in the field, are assuredly very honorable; but 
these very titles are given by the hundred to carpet knights who 
never saw a battle. In like manner the distinctive appellations 
of learning have been vulgarized. When you are introduced to 
Dr. Jones you don’t know whether to consult him about your soul, 
or your rheumatism, or your horse, or your toothache, or your libel 
suit, or the religion of the Ethiopians, or the malleability of 
aluminum.” 

“If he is a minister,” said the irrepressible Y, “the chances 
are that he is at least doubly a ‘ doctor.’” 
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“ Clerical fondness for titles seems to have come in along with 
the fashion for surplices,” remarked Q. ‘“ No parson over thirty, 
and within a day’s journey of a college, lacks a D. D. Some- 
times I wonder whether chapel services conducted by the Right 
Reverend John Doe, LL. D., D. D., D. C. L., will edify my son 
as much as those conducted by the Very Venerable Richard Roe, 
8. T. D., L. H. D., LL. D. I should suppose the college bill for 
printing all these prefixes and appendages of vanity would be so 
large that the German P. T. would have to be substituted for 
them.” 

“Vanity, did you say?” asked X. “You are certainly mis- 
taken. Since the days of Melchizedek humility has been the 
badge of the sacerdotal caste.” 

“ As I was remarking,” said Y, as undisturbed as if we had 
been paying any attention to his remarks for the last five minutes, 
‘“‘a careful classification of honorary degrees has yet to be made. 
I have, however, noted the following varieties: First, there is the 
degree courteous, as when some college elects a new president, and 
all the other colleges give him a diploma, just as European sover- 
eigns pass round their stars and garters when one of their number 
is crowned. Next, there is the degree longeval, conferred on mem- 
bers of the faculty who have served fifty years. The degree fis- 
cal, bestowed on benefactors, seems to me one of the most sensible. 
Who has not admired the humor of that early benefactor of Yale 
who received the degree of honorary M. D., which stood, he said, 
for multum donavit? Men whose bounty helps a university to 
extend its usefulness certainly deserve so slight a return as this. 
The degree official is conferred on the person who represents his 
own university on some important occasion at another university. 
Harvard conferred nearly twoscore of such degrees at her cele- 
bration in 1886. They are like the little boxes of wedding-cake 
which each invited guest takes home from a wedding.” ; 

“ You have omitted,” said X, “ one of the most amusing of all 
— the degree volant, or casual. For example, Professor Alex- 
androvitch Michailaiovitch Petrovitch Paulovitch Ivanovitch Puff- 
off, of the Imperial University of Tobolsk, happens to be passing 
through Boston about Commencement. Several years before he 
sent a complimentary copy of his monumental work, ‘ The Gaste- 


ropoda of the Lena Valley’ to the professor of podology in these 
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parts. This gentleman, who has not read the six folios in Rus- 
sian, but values them highly, tells somebody that it would be very 
becoming for Harvard to make Puffoff an LL. D. Accordingly, 
at the exercises in Sanders Theatre, Puffoff’s name is called, and 
the President describes that work on the Gasteropoda so attrac- 
_ tively that every one feels ashamed at not having read it, and the 
bookstores are besieged for copies of it next day. Has it ever 
occurred to you that the conferring of these degrees owes most of 
its impressiveness to President Eliot? Were it not for him the 
comic side would come uppermost, and we should see such guying 
as goes on at Oxford; but he could temporarily dignify one of 
Puffoff’s snails, if he were making that, and not Puffoff, an 
LL. D.” 

“T should add the degree convivial,” said M. ‘“ Commence- 
ment dinner has become the most important academic event of the 
year. For the dinner there must be good speakers. A prelimin- 
ary LL. D. is better than a glass of champagne, I am told, as a 
loosener of post-prandial oratory.” 

‘“‘ What sort of an A. M. are you?” asked Q. ‘Some one has 
counted up at least six varieties of them.” 

“I’m one of the simon pure, five dollar A. M.’s, the only genu- 
ine, aboriginal kind. Like the noble red man, we are fast dying 
out. I have always borne the Powers a grudge for mixing us up 
with students, grinds, and others who earn their A. M.’s by work. 
It’s not fair on us: our five dollars ought to have saved us from 
such promiscuity. If those other men must have degrees, why not 
invent a different name? Why put the same label on bottles 
containing six different wines? As if there were no distinction 
between leisurely old Madeira and work-a-day vin ordinaire! I 
meet a youngster who says, ‘I see, sir, you are an A. M. What 
was the subject of your thesis?’ ‘ Thesis,’ I reply, ‘God bless 
you, I had none to write, sir. I paid five dollars at a time when 
gold stood at a premium of 40.’ ” 

“ Did you ever reflect,” Y asked, with the gravity of a man who 
has just discovered a fact which every one else has known for 
twenty years, — “did you ever reflect that this whole question of 
honorary degrees is absurdly muddled, and that Harvard ought to 
take the lead in reforming it?” 

‘“‘ Hear, hear!” said several of us. 
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“T propose that we address a petition to the Governing Boards,” 
Y added. Accordingly, in the course of a few minutes the follow- 
ing resolutions were reduced to writing : — 

“To the Honorable and Venerable, ete. We, the Banter Club, 
in solemn conviviality assembled, having at heart the advance- 
ment of learning, etc., etc., mindful that the excessive multiplica- 
tion and confusion of academic titles tend to provoke mirth among 
the ungodly, etc., etc., have 

“ Resolved, That steps be taken whereby the degree of A. M., 
originally conferred in exchange for $5 lawful money, be duly 
protected, in order that the holders of the same may enjoy the dis- 
tinctions, emoluments, perquisites, etc., etc., to which it lawfully 
entitles them. 

“ Resolved, That the honorary degree of A. M. be no longer 
conferred, and that the degree of A. M. granted for mere scholar- 
ship be given a different name. 

“ Resolved, That the number of LL. D.’s be limited, and that, 
if feasible, a new name be found for this degree, so that the holder 
of it may at once be recognized, as the holders of the degree of 
D.C. L. are recognized. We suggest that H. C. — Harvard Com- 
mends — is a simple, intelligible phrase, which would carry all the 
honor now supposed to attach to LL. D., and could not be copied 
or counterfeited. 

“‘ Resolved, That an effort be made to discourage the exorbitant 
granting of honorary degrees to the clergy, as tending to make 
them puffed up and full of pride, and so to lure them from the 
constant contemplation of the ogdoad, besides causing envy in the 
few who still lack a D. D. 

*“* As a guarantee of our disinterestedness, we give notice that 
not more than three of the members of the Banter Club will 
accept, at any one Commencement, any of the aforesaid degrees, 
or their equivalents. And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

Soon after the Banter Club broke up. 

“ T opine that we may have inaugurated a far-reaching reform, 
and may deserve the gratitude of posterity,” said Y, to whom the 
fact that we were hurrying for the last car made no difference in 
the solemn slowness of his thought. 

“ And I opine,” said X quizzically, “that we may be mistaken 
for the Three Tailors of Tooley Street.” 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


THE second century is the romantic period of Christian sacred 
literature. Beyond the simple faith in Jesus as Messiah and Sav- 
iour nothing was fixed, —all things were in flux. Books were 
rare, — copies were made with difficulty, were accessible to limited 
circles of readers, and were often dealt with freely by scribes ; the 
Christian communities were scattered over a wide territory, were 
not united into a single body, and held each to certain peculiar 
traditions and beliefs ; during the first half of the century the Old 
Testament was the only generally recognized collection of Sacred 
Scriptures, and there was no consensus as to the books which were 
authoritative records of Christian belief and practice. Add to 
this that the surviving literary memorials of the time are scanty, 
and it will be obvious that the difficulty is great of determining 
how far the works which now constitute our New Testament then 
existed. It is this important period that Mr. Hall undertakes to 
examine, with a view to determining the main currents of thought 
of the early Christian world. He treats the subject with rare 
charm of manner, — with an engaging frankness and candor of 
statement, with judicial directness, and with the ease of one who 
has mastered the material, and is able to present it in simple 
though dramatic form and in refreshingly lucid style. References 
to modern authorities and technical observations are put in the 
form of notes at the end of the book. Successive chapters deal 
with the earliest non-canonical Christian writers (Papias, Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp of Smyrna, Barnabas, 
Hermas, the author of the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 
the author of the “Gospel of Peter,” Justin Martyr, Marcion, 
Tatian), the Millennial Reign, Theological Speculations (Gnosti- 
cism), the Mystic Gospel. All these topics are handled with 
marked ability; most readers, it is probable, will be chiefly at- 
tracted by the discussions relating to the time when our Gospels 
assumed their present shape and acquired their present authority. 

The question of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, 

1 Papias and his Contemporaries: A study of religious thought in the second 


century. By Edward H. Hall, ’51. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston, 1899. 
16mo, pp. 318, $1.25.) 
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Mark, Luke) presents difficulties, historical and literary, as great 
as those which attach to the determination of the origin of the 
Pentateuch or the Homeric Poems. In spite of a voluminous lit- 
erature, we are yet in the dark on many points, and it has not 
infrequently happened that immensity of learning has helped to 
increase the obscurity. The learning is, of course, necessary, but 
all depends on how it is used. Mr. Hall does not claim to be an 
investigator at first hand ; but he has carefully read the original 
writings (of Papias and the others), and has diligently consulted 
all the modern authorities. The interest of his book is that it is 
the investigation of a clear-headed man who, with all the material 
before him, tries to interpret the facts in a natural manner. His 
method is to let the early Christians speak for themselves. He is 
by no means the first to use this method, but he is remarkably 
clear and consistent in his employment of it, and his mode of 
dealing with the early writers is fair and scientifically precise. 
As an example we may take his treatment of Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, who lived in the first half of the second 
century, apparently a voluminous writer, of whom only some frag- 
ments have been preserved for us. Papias, Mr. Hall points out, 
was a diligent investigator of the earliest monuments of the Chris- 
tian faith, eager to go back to original sources of information, the 
records of the sayings of Jesus and his life with his disciples; and 
he embodied the results of his researches in a work entitled “ In- 
terpretations of the Lord’s Sayings” (Acyiwy xupiaxdv éfyyjoas). 
One would suppose that, if our Gospels were known to him, he 
would simply go to them for his facts. But he appears to have 
relied rather on oral tradition. After saying that he cared only 
for those precepts which the Lord had committed to believers, he 
adds: ‘So, whenever any follower of the Presbyters came along, 
I got from him the very words of the Presbyters, — what Andrew 
or Peter said, or what . . . [others] have to say. For I never 
felt that I got so much from the written page as from the living 
and unforgotten voice.” These Presbyters were apparently follow- 
ers of the Apostles, whose words they reported, and they are 
regarded by Papias as final authority. Of Mark he says that he, 
“acting as interpreter of Peter, wrote down carefully whatever he 
remembered of the sayings or doings of Christ, yet not with any 
system (ov rdée); . . . as Peter was in the habit of discoursing as 
occasion arose, with no view to orderly arrangement (cvvragw) of 
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the Lord’s words, Mark cannot well be blamed for simply record- 
ing what things he remembered, however few.” Matthew, he 
says, “ transcribed the sayings (A¢ya) in the Hebrew dialect, and 
every one interpreted them as best he could.” 

These statements of Papias have been variously understood, 
and, seeing that they are only fragments, must be interpreted with 
caution. Mr. Hall sides with those who regard them as showing 
that Papias did not have our Gospels of Mark and Matthew, and 
that such documents as he had (which he does not call Gospels) 
he did not regard as the only sources of information. Mr. Hall is 
not blind to the fact that there are certain difficulties in this view; 
thus, Papias, as far as the account goes, does not mention the 
Epistles of Paul, though it is certain that they were written long 
before his time, and it seems probable that they circulated in 
Phrygia, in which region Paul, according to the Book of Acts, 
had traveled and preached. In spite of this difficulty and others, 
Mr. Hall’s conclusion is that “the language of Papias, on its face, 
applies far better to floating Gospel traditions in early process of 
formation than to authenticated records already sifted and edited.” 
He pursues the same method with Papias’s contemporaries, and 
reaches, from their writings, a similar conclusion. There were 
early narratives, he holds, which bore the names of Matthew and 
Mark, besides the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter, 
but none of these were generally recognized as authoritative and 
final, — they were the beginnings from which our Synoptic Gos- 
pels grew by a slow process of accretion and revision. Into the 
history of this growth he does not go; he does not attempt to 
define the “ Ur-Marcus” which plays so prominent a part in mod- 
ern critical discussions. He confines himself to setting forth the 
fluid form of the Christian tradition at the moment when we first 
meet it in the writings of contemporaries. It is impossible in a 
short notice to do justice to the force of his presentation of the 
facts. Its point is that, neglecting the traditions of authorship 
given by Irenaeus and other relatively late writers, he rests his 
argument on the attitude of Papias and his contemporaries toward 
the written and oral testimonies to the Christian faith. 

Mr. Hall’s treatment of the Fourth Gospel (the “ Mystic Gos- 
pel,” as he calls it) is no less fresh and suggestive. The litera- 
ture devoted to this book makes a library in itself; there is espe- 
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cially the question whether Justin was acquainted with it, whether 
in the First Apology he quotes from it. On this point Mr. Hall 
touches lightly. His chapter is devoted to a description of the 
thought and style of the Gospel, — its philosophical, unterrestrial, 
spiritual tone. This is the sort of treatment that is most useful 
to the general reader. For the literary and spiritual comprehen- 
sion of the book it is of small importance whether it was written 
by the Apostle John, the Presbyter John, or some other, or 
whether it was composed in the first century or the second ; it is 
of importance to apprehend the author’s point of view, his con- 
ception of the Christ and of religion, and it is this that Mr. Hall’s 
description helps us to understand. No New Testament book has 
suffered more at the hands of commentators, who have attempted 
to harness or pigeon-hole the exalted moods of the Evangelist, 
and have lost the delicate touches of his spiritual imagination. 
We must welcome any criticism that throws this exegetical rub- 
bish overboard, and brings us face to face with the author’s mind. 
And it need hardly be added that Mr. Hall, with all his critical 
freeness, is thoroughly in sympathy with the spiritual thought of 
the Gospels. 

To those who have thought of the early Christian beliefs as 
forming a unitary and consistent creed, the picture here given of 
the theological theories and speculations of the second century 
will be a surprise. Its form of Millenarianism and its systems of 
Gnosticism are so far removed from our modes of thought that it 
requires an effort for us to put ourselves en rapport with them. 
They are usually treated cavalierly as heresies, and heresies they 
became when the creed of the Church was definitely formulated. 
But Mr. Hall points out that in the first half of the second cen- 
tury they were opinions held by large bodies of Christians, and as 
much entitled as any others to be called Christian. 

In all the points discussed in this volume Mr. Hall, as has been 
said, is in agreement with a certain group of recent writers; but 
it is doubtful whether any one else has given so clear and inter- 
esting a biographical sketch of the thought of the early times, or 
so vivid a picture of the process by which the Church gradually 
felt its way to a well-defined body of theological views. His vol- 
ume, while it is popular in form, is really a valuable scientific 
contribution to the literary history of the times. 

C. H. Toy. 
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COMPARISONS: 1869-1899. 


On May 18 President Eliot completed thirty years of service as 
head of Harvard University. His administration has exceeded 
in length that of all his predecessors except Edward Holyoke, 
who was elected Sept. 28, 1787, and died June 1, 1769, — a period 
of 31 years 8 months and 3 days. Harvard presidents have not, 
as a rule, had long terms. Beside Presidents Holyoke and Eliot, 
only Joseph Willard held office for more than twenty years, and 
in this century there have been no fewer than ten presidents, viz: 
Joseph Willard, 1781-1804; Samuel Webber, 1806-10; J. T. 
Kirkland, 1810-28; Josiah Quincy, 1829-45; Edward Everett, 
1846-49; Jared Sparks, 1849-53; James Walker, 1853-60; C. 
C. Felton, 1860-62; Thomas Hill, 1862-68; C. W. Eliot, 1869. 

Five years ago, to commemorate President Eliot’s quarter-cen- 
tennial, the Graduates’ Magazine printed a brief article compar- 
ing the Harvard of 1869 with the Harvard of 1894. It may be 
interesting now to bring the comparison down to date; for five 
years are more than a college generation, and since 1894 at least 
5000 new names have been added to the list of Harvard’s stu- 
dents; and even in these five years, although there has been no 
important structural change in the University, many events have 
occurred which mark the close of the old conditions or the trium- 
phant extension of the new. 

Referring to the College Catalogue for 1868-69, we find that 
the Corporation which elected President Eliot consisted of J. A. 
Lowell, George Putnam, G. T. Bigelow, F. B. Crowninshield, 
Nathaniel Thayer, and the treasurer, Nathaniel Silsbee. These 
are all dead, and 14 Fellows, including the present six, have suc- 
ceeded them, viz: Francis Parkman, E. W. Hooper, Martin Brim. 
mer, J. H. Thayer, J. Q. Adams, Alexander Agassiz, W. C./Endi- 
cott, E. W. Gurney, F. L. Ames, H. P. Walcott, H. L. Higginson, 
Samuel Hoar, F. C. Lowell, A. T. Cabot, and C. F. Adams, 2d. 
Mr. Adams, the last named, takes the place of Mr. Hooper, who 
retired last year after a service of 22 years as treasurer. 

The Board of Overseers in 1869 comprised the following: E. 
E. Hale, W. A. Richardson, N. B. Shurtleff (Secretary), L. R. 
Thayer, R. T. Robinson, J. C. Ropes, D. H. Mason, Francis 
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Cogswell, James Walker, R. S. Rotch, R. H. Dana, G. M. 
Brooks, J. W. Bacon, James Lawrence, T. B. Thayer, G. W. C, 
Noble, Wm. Gray, J. F. Clarke, D. E. Ware, Samuel Eliot, R. W. 
Emerson, Seth Sweetser, F. E. Parker, Henry Lee, J. I. Bow- 
ditch, E. R. Hoar, J. H. Clifford (President), Francis Parkman, 
Theodore Lyman, C. W. Eliot. Of these, only three, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, J.C. Ropes, and President Eliot, are members of the board 
this year. 

The College Faculty at the time of President Eliot’s election 
consisted of 23 members, as follows: A. P. Peabody, Benjamin 
Peirce, Francis Bowen, Joseph Lovering, H. W. Torrey, E. A. 
Sophocles, J. R. Lowell, F. J. Child, G. M. Lane, James Jenni- 
son, J. P. Cooke, W. W. Goodwin, E. W. Gurney, E. J. Cutler, 
J. M. Peirce, J. B. Greenough, W. H. Appleton, Prentiss Cum- 
mings, Isaac Flagg, E. P. Seaver, E. A. Hill, L. C. Lewis, T. S. 
Perry. In 1899 only Professors Goodwin, J. M. Peirce, and 
Greenough are left; Prof. J. K. Paine was an instructor, but not 
a member of the Faculty, 30 years ago. Professor Goodwin, who 
now heads the list of teachers in active service, on the basis of 
collegiate seniority, was 37th on the list of officers of instruction 
and government in 1868; Professor Paine, who was then last, is 
now 14th. During the past five years, Professors Child and Lane 
have died and Norton has retired. No members of the 69 Law 
School Faculty remain, and of the 69 Medical School Faculty 
Dr. J. C. White alone is still in service. Since 1894, Dean Lang- 
dell has retired from the deanship of the Law School, and been 
succeeded by J. B. Ames; Dr. T. H. Chandler, dean of the Den- 
tal School, has died, his successor being Dr. E. H. Smith; Alex- 
ander Agassiz, after being nearly thirty years at the head of the 
University Museum, and giving to it and for the general purposes 
of the College over $750,000, has retired; Justin Winsor, who in 
his 20 years’ service as librarian transformed the library, has died 
and his place is now filled by W. C. Lane. In the Divinity 
School, only Dean C. C. Everett survives of the five teachers 
of 1869. 

Among the great lights at Harvard when Mr. Eliot became 
president should be mentioned Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Peirce, 
Asa Gray, J. R. Lowell, and Dr. O. W. Holmes, all of whom 
have passed away. Dead, too, is that group of professors — 
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Francis Bowen, in. philosophy, H. W..Torrey, in history, Joseph 
Lovering, in physics, E. A. Sophocles ‘in Greek, J: P. Cooke, in 
chemistry, G. M. Lane, in Latin, E. W. Gurney, in history, F. J. 
Child, in English, and Dr. A.. P. Peabody, pastor and general 
friend — whose work fell partly:in the old generation and partly 
in the new, extending in some cases almost down to the present. 
To how many decades of college classes were they the living 
embodiment of Harvard ! 

The Catalogue of 1869 sets down an undergraduate’s expenses 
as ranging from $349 to $572; at present the lowest estimate is 
$358, the “liberal ” estimate $565, a reduction in both cases over 
the 1894 estimate. In 1869 anthracite coal cost $10, cannel $20, 
and Sydney $14 per ton; hard wood $14, soft wood $10 per cord, 
exclusive of sawing and splitting. Fuel and books were still 
charged on the term bills. Commons, or the Thayer Dining Club, 
founded in 1864, still used the old railroad station near the site of 
the present Law School. Prayers were compulsory. In the Col- 
lege Yard, Thayer, Weld, Matthews, had not been built, and 
Dane Hall was just about to undergo one of its periodic altera- 
tions. 

The following buildings have been erected during the period 
under review, or are now begun. The date and approximate cost 
are also given : — 


TO 6! ches. 6. Wy Soy aye, aPeer ree neem " 1870 $100,000 
TRIPODS) oa; as otig hw) wre tes fel gh a er ag 1870-71 - 126,000 
Micrmarial Peal) ay lige: See er we eh 1870-74 306,000 
Uaioe 55 vaidb ce tRAe) ND ey 4 Mee eee MSs 1872 87,000 
MEINE G50 0d) bl Sse “GL 4a 60) ooh” I oe 1872 113,000 
TMEROD o> 1 ei ie ESS ee! ee oe 1874 3,500 
Raedere PcneO rer ae ee ssw a) ee 1876 81,000 
Peabody Museum. «© ¢ Giwis 6 6 6 2 0 ote 1876-92 160,000 
Hemenway Gymnasium ...... 1878, enlarged 1895 200,000 
NWOE os aii e) sl oe canara 4) a ec ee te ae 1878-80 117,000 
Rusti oe Boliboliiicas 2S. CN ee 8 1882-83 154,000 
Medical School, exclusive of land. . . . « + ee 1883 240,000 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory . . . +. + s+ + 1883-84 117,000 
John Harvard Statue . . . 2 © «© oe ee we wo 1886 —— 

Ee gg 6 ie 6 snnlanes O% mS 1887 42,000 
Walter Hastings . . . . 1 © «© © © eo © 8 1888-89 243,000 
Foxcroft House (bought). . . » «+ « «se se « 1888 23,275 
Carey Athletic Building . . « 2 2 © © + wo 1889-90 38,500 
Dolton Wate tat le aod ele Geo wh ie iges oY on 1890 11,500 


Sears Laboratory, Medical School. . . . » « = « 1890 35,000 
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Meyertiae., «6 w és 6. 8 6 6 A a ee eee 8,000 
ee ae ee ae ee eee oe 1893-94 160,000 
Conant . . . . os co ee 0 0 6 6 wo « 61808-04 6©109,000 
Fogg Art Museum . . . 1. » 2 © © © we eo 1894 150,000 
Locker Building . . . « « © © © © © © © @ 1894 15,000 
Memorial Hall Clock . . . . 2 «© © eo o « - - 1897 6,000 
Phillips Brooks House. . . . «© « © © © © © © 1898-99 50,000 
Randall Dining Hall . . 2. 2 2 we ew we we wo 1898-99 80,000 
University Museum, additions . . . . »- « «© « « 1869-99 450,000 
Stillman Infirmary . . . . « © « © © es we oe 1899 50,000 
Pierce Engineering Building. . . ». « » «© © «© + 1899 175,000 


The Observatory, the Botanic Garden buildings, Gore Hall, 
Boylston Hall, Austin Hall, University Hall, the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and the Rogers Building, have all been enlarged or 
remodeled in part during the past few years. 

To this list should be added the Bussey Institution and Arnold 
Arboretum (1871-72) ; Soldier’s Field, the gift of H. L. Higgin- 
son (1890); the Weld Boat-house, given by G. W. Weld (1889) ; 
the Locker Building (1894), and the new Boat-house, the latter 
the gift of New York alumni, and to be finished before next 
spring; the laying out of Soldier’s Field, together with the new 
grand stand; the houses and land on Quincy Street bequeathed 
by the late H. C. Warren, ’79. 

At the beginning of the Academic Year 1868-69, Harvard had 
1043 students; in 1898-99 it has 3901. A closer analysis gives 
these details: — 





1868-69 1898-99 1868-69 1898-99 
OE 6. Ss ee, & 110 369 Veterinary School . . — 25 
PRBSG> sk a: © Gi 182 = 335 Bussey Institution . . a 23 
Sophomores. . .... 159 508  JDentalSchool. ... — 139 
Bresmen.. . «© « « s 128 = 471 Seal wa 
Special Students... . — 168 Uc a eae 1043 8912 
Graduate School. . . . — 3822 Deduct names inserted 
Divinity School . . .. 19 26 twice. . . 2 « _ 11 
LawSchooll ..... 188 6551 — 
Medical School . . . . 308 560 8901 
Scientificand MiningSchool 41 415 Summer Course Students, 1898 759 
Students in Astronomy. . 3 _ 
Resident Graduates. . . 5 a 4660 
Radcliffe College . .... 411 


In 1869 there were 63 teachers in the whole University, this 
year there are 411; in other words, where there was one teacher 
for 16 students then, there is one teacher for 9 students now. 

Glance now at the finances. Nathaniel Silsbee, the treasurer 
in 1869, states the funds of the College on August 31 of that year 
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to be $2,257,989.80. Mr. C. F. Adams, 2d, the present treasurer, 
shows the principal on July 31, 1898, to have been $10,230,960.12. 
Neither of these sums includes, of course, the value of college 
buildings and land, which, at a low estimate, has more than quad- 
rupled. The buildings used by the University to-day are worth 
five million dollars. The gifts for buildings alone since 1868 
exceed four millions. Gifts and bequests for all purposes from 
1869 to 1899 — the thirty years of President Eliot’s administra- 
tion —amounted to $10,150,000, an average of $340,000 a year, 
the high-water mark being reached in the past twelvemonth, when 
more than $1,250,000 was received. The income in 1869 was 
$212,388.34; in 1898, $1,241,399.24. 

In 1869, according to the Treasurer’s Report, at least ten pro- 
fessors received salaries of $3000 each; that was the highest 
sum, except in special cases, like that of Prof. Louis Agassiz, or 
of Professor Eustis of the Scientific School, and the three Law 
professors, who received $3750 each. But then, as now, there 
were strange discrepancies: thus, Prof. J. R. Lowell was paid 
only $2000, and Prof. Benj. Peirce only $2400. The amounts 
paid at present do not appear in the Treasurer’s Report, as the 
system of making a special bargain with each teacher has pre- 
vailed for a long time: according to rules passed last year, how- 
ever, a professor’s maximum salary is $5000, and an assistant 
professor’s $3500; but there are many who receive less. The 
salary of instructors, now as then, varies from $600 to $1000. In 
1899 a system of pensioning professors and assistant professors, 
who are 60 years old and have served at least 20 years, has been 
adopted. In 1869, about $18,000 was paid out in scholarships, 
etc., to meritorious students; this year the disbursement is about 
$71,000 for students under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
alone. 

The increase in books can best be shown by the following table: 


1869. 1898, 1869. 1898. 

Volumes. Volumes, Volumes. Volumes. 
Gore Hall . . . . 121,000 365,800 Museum of Com- 
Scientific School . . 3,000 5,100 parative Zodlogy 5,000 32,000 
Bussey Institution — 38,700 Peabody Museum -- 2,000 
Observatory ... 8,000 9,000 Arnold Arboretum —_ 6,100 
Botanic Garden . . 3,000 7,400 Laboratories and 
Law School. . . . 15,000 44,400 Class Rooms. . _ 18,300 
Divinity School . . 16,000 28,700 





Medical School . . 2,000 2,200 168,000 524,700 
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In neither of these estimates is reckoned the collection of pam- 
phlets and maps, which is now supposed to equal the number of 
bound volumes. At Gore Hall the system of reserved books and 
the new methods of cataloguing and arrangement had not been 
introduced in 1869. The departmental libraries have largely 
grown up during the last ten years. 

Passing to the life of the students, the contrast is not less strik- 
ing. In 1869 rowing and baseball were the chief sports. We 
had an annual race with Yale, and that very summer a Harvard 
four rowed an Oxford four on the English Thames. Baseball 
had recently become most popular; the annual series with Yale 
was begun in 1868, and in the two following years Harvard’s 
nine, under the captaincy of “ Archie” Bush, had no college peers 
and but few equals among professionals. The Delta had been 
abandoned as a site for Memorial Hall, and Jarvis Field was the 
baseball ground. Had any one then predicted that in twenty-five 
years the Harvard athletic organizations would take in annually 
more than $50,000 in gate receipts, he would have been deemed 
crazy. In those days there was no Hemenway Gymnasium, no 
Carey Athletic Building, no Weld Boat-house, no Soldier’s Field ; 
nor was there an “athletic problem” to confront the President 
and Faculty, and to require special committees and special legis- 
lation. 

In 1869 the custom of dancing on the green at Class Day was 
just disappearing, but the Corporation had not yet officially taken 
cognizance of Commencement punches. Now the exercises at the 
Tree, on Class Day, have been abolished, and orderliness charac- 
terizes the great gathering on Commencement. In winter there 
was a vacation of four weeks; in summer one of ten weeks; but, 
says the ’69 Catalogue, “meritorious students, whose circum- 
stances require it, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be absent 
for a limited time, not exceeding thirteen weeks, including the 
winter vacation, for the purpose of keeping school.” The stu- 
dent of 1869 enjoyed the protection of the patron, — an officer who 
has long since disappeared. The student now has his adviser, or 
“nurse,” who fulfils a very different duty. Of college societies, 
the Hasty Pudding was then, as now, the leader. The O. K. and 
Pi Eta had been organized a few years before; the Institute of 
1770 was undergoing one of its periodic attempts to be really lit- 
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erary; the “ Dickey” had been revived in 1866, and was to per- 
petuate hazing long after the general sentiment of the College con- 
demned that half-barbarous, half-idiotic relic of the past ; the A. D. 
had not yet wholly risen from the ashes of the old Alpha Delta 
Phi; the Med. Fac. pursued its mysterious existence. Now not 
only the Porcellian, but the Hasty Pudding, Pi Eta, A, D., Alpha 
Delta Phi, Delta Phi, D. U., Zeta Psi, and Delta Theta Chi have 
buildings of their own, the aggregate value of which is at least 
$200,000. ‘ Society” life among the undergraduates has changed 
like everything else, the tendency being towards the multiplica- 
tion of small and expensive clubs for the richer fellows, and of 
little social life for the poorer, who are brought together by their 
common electives, or not at all. College theatricals have come to 
fill so large a place in student life, that perhaps that regeneration 
of the stage, which has been prayed for by critics since the days 
of Shakespeare, may have its beginning in our undergraduate 
theatres. Certainly the middle-aged men, who now attend first- 
night performances, little thought that their sons would be writing 
the plays and music for the actors on the Pudding and Pi Eta 
boards. ‘“ Professionalism” had not invaded all branches of col- 
lege amusements and sports. Nor had luxury come to be the 
chief characteristic of a very small but conspicuous fraction of 
students. The day of the “ man” with dog-cart, polo ponies, dachs- 
hund, and five thousand a year had not then been dreamt of ; but 
it should not be forgotten the present is even more the day of the 
“man” of moderate means, and of the self-supporting student. 
By last year’s catalogue it appears that to 352 students in the 
University were awarded money-bearing scholarships or fellow- 
ships, and this list does not embrace all who received pecuniary 
aid. 

It is not the purpose of this article to review systematically all 
the changes of the past thirty years, —an entire number of the 
Magazine would hardly suffice for that,—and the reviews of 
Deans Dunbar, Richardson, and Langdell, printed five years ago, 
have lost none of their pertinence. Change—not the change of 
revolution nor of iconoclasm, but the change of transformation, of 
growth — has touched every part of the University, down to the 
minutest detail. New methods in prayers, commons, recitations, 
in athletics and societies; new buildings, new departments, new 
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schools, new degrees ; an almost entirely different corps of teach- 
ers and governors, and a multitude of students fourfold larger 
than in 1869 — these testify that Harvard has been transformed 
from a college into a university. The phrase is familiar, the fact 
irrefutable, although some men still hesitate to accept all that it 
implies. 

President Eliot’s administration proves afresh that continuity 
of purpose is an indispensable element in preparing a great insti- 
tution for new activity. Between August, 1845, when President 
Quincy resigned, and May, 1869, when Mr. Eliot was elected, 
Harvard had five presidents, and twice, for nearly a year, was 
without any president. Nobody would deny that Everett, Sparks, 
Walker, and Felton were men of ability, but the fact that they 
held office less than four years each on an average would account 
for the fleeting impression which their combined administrations 
have left on Harvard’s history. No one of them served long 
enough to organize a far-reaching policy, even if he conceived it. 
To President Eliot, on the other hand, has been granted time, the 
one gift of fortune without which all his other endowments must 
have fallen short. Many of his coadjutors have also been blessed 
with a similar good fortune: Mr. E. W. Hooper served for 22 
years as treasurer; Mr. Alexander Agassiz for 25 years as head 
of the University Museum; Professor Langdell for 25 years as 
dean of the Law School; Dr. Calvin Ellis for 14 years as dean of 
the Medical School; Mr. Allen Danforth has been 25 years suc- 
cessively bursar, deputy treasurer, and comptroller; Prof. C. C. 
Everett has been 20 years dean of the Divinity School, and Prof. 
F. H. Storer 28 years dean of the Bussey Institution; Dr. T. H. 
Chandler was 21 years dean of the Dental School; Justin Win- 
sor was 20 years Librarian; Prof. F. W. Putnam has been 23 
years curator of the Peabody Museum; Dr. D. A. Sargent is 
completing his 20th year as director of the Gymnasium ; Prof. C. 
S. Sargent has been 26 years at the Arnold Arboretum as director, 
and Prof. E. C. Pickering director of the Observatory for 23 
years. How greatly the various branches of the University here 
enumerated have benefited through the long service of their heads 
no Harvard reader needs to be told. In an institution like Har- 
vard, incompetence can be more easily remedied than frequent 


changes. 
Wm. R. Thayer, ’81. 
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HOW PRESIDENT ELIOT WAS ELECTED.! 


In September, 1868, the office of president became vacant by the 
resignation of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill (my beloved classmate and 
friend). The Corporation had the responsibility cast upon it of finding a 
suitable successor. Two members of the Board were and long had been 
connected with the Merrimack Manufacturing Company, whose works were 
at Lowell, — Hon. John A. Lowell and Hon. Francis B. Crowninshield, 
the former as one of the directors and the latter as treasurer. . . . Three 
years and a half before that time it had become necessary to appoint a 
new superintendent (locally called agent) of the mills at Lowell. This 
position is one of great difficulty, requiring not only thorough knowledge 
of business, but capacity to manage a great body of operatives, keep them 
satisfied and contented, and obtain the greatest product from their intel- 
ligent labor. 

By some means, while Mr. Eliot was tutor and assistant professor at 
Harvard, the treasurer and directors had formed a high opinion of his 
executive ability and his skill in the general management of affairs. The 
superintendency was offered him at a salary of $5000 a year and the 
use of a house. This was a large compensation for the times, two thirds 
more, in money, than the then established salary of the President of Har- 
vard. The offer was a tempting one to a young man thirty-one years of 
age and of limited means. Mr. Eliot was in Rome when the offer was 
received. After a week’s reflection he decided to stick to education as 
the business of which he knew the most, and for which he thought him- 
self best fitted, and the appointment was declined. A few weeks later 
he was invited to a professorship in the then newly established Institute 
of Technology, to be opened in Boston, Oct. 1, 1865, with a much smaller 
salary ; and, that offer being in the line of his studies and his ambition, 
it was accepted. Thus the Merrimack Manufacturing Company missed 
a valuable superintendent who might have increased the dividends of the 
stockholders, and there was reserved to the College one who was destined 
to become its president with a long and brilliant administration. 

It was natural that Mr. Crowninshield and Mr. Lowell, who had be- 
come impressed in 1865 with Mr. Eliot’s capacity and capabilities, should 
in the winter of 1868-9 bring him before the Corporation of the College 


1 The late W. A. Richardson, ’43, Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, 
contributed to the Register of the New England Historic Genealogical Society 
for January, 1895, the article from which the following extracts are taken. 
He stated that the article first appeared in The University Magazine for De- 
cember, 1892. — Ed. 
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as a suitable person for president. To the four other members of that 
body Mr. Eliot was well known, and I apprehend it was an easy matter 
to obtain their unanimous vote for his election. He was also somewhat 
known to the Overseers, being himself a member of the Board, to which 
he had been elected by the alumni on Commencement Day, 1868, under 
the then newly adopted system of election. 

In February and March, 1869, while the presidential vacancy still re- 
mained unfilled, there appeared in the Atlantic Monthly two articles on 
“The New Education,” which were known to have been written by Mr. 
Eliot. These articles were so full of deep thought and progressive ideas 
that they made a decided impression on the Overseers and friends of the 
College, and unmistakably marked their author as the man for president. 
I have always thought that those articles contributed largely, if not to 
his nomination, at least to his ultimate confirmation by the Board of 
Overseers. 

He was elected by the Corporation March 12, and nominated to the 
Overseers March 18, 1869. Many of the Board doubted the expediency 
of trusting so great responsibilities to so young a man. His age was 
much below that of any former president, except the first, Henry Dun- 
ster, who held the office in the day of small things for the College, during 
whose whole fourteen years of service there were graduated but seventy- 
four persons. 

The nomination, on the day of its presentation, was referred to a com- 
mittee of four, who made their report April 7, unanimously recommend- 
ing that the election be confirmed. Still a majority of the Board hesitated. 
The matter was put over to an adjourned meeting, April 21. On that 
day it was voted “ that the communication from the Corporation in refer- 
ence to the election of Mr. Eliot as President of the University be re- 
ferred back to the Corporation.” 

Subsequently, May 19, the Corporation replied that “they remain 
unanimously of the opinion that their action in electing Mr. Eliot is 
adapted to promote the best interests of the University.” In the mean 
time a majority of the Overseers had evidently come to the consciousness 
of the fact that youth is an objection to which time is constantly applying 
a remedy, while age is always advancing with increasing infirmities and 
disabilities. Old men will go on very well in the beaten track they have 
traveled for years, but for enterprise and vigorous action young men of 
ambition and elements of growth are much better. An informal vote 
was taken at that meeting, and resulted fifteen in the affirmative and nine 
in the negative. On a formal ballot, which immediately followed, the 
nomination was confirmed by a vote of sixteen to eight, and Mr. Eliot 
was declared elected. The wisdom of the choice has been proved by 
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more than twenty years of successful administration, during which the 
College has prospered as it never prospered before. 

What I have written in relation to Mr. Eliot is drawn from personal 
knowledge. About the time he was offered the position of superintend- 
ent of the Merrimack Mills I was one of the directors of the company, 
of whom I am the last survivor, and the offer is now known only to him- 
self and to me. When he was chosen President of the College I was one 
of the Board of Overseers, serving the last year of my first term by elec- 
tion of the legislature, under the old but not the oldest system. Having 
been reélected by the alumni under the new system, I continued to serve 
on the Board for six years thereafter while he was preparing the ground, 
planting the seed and developing of his ideas, the steady growth of which 
I have ever since watched with deep interest and with great pride for 


my Alma Mater. 
William A. Richardson, 43. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT AS AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMER! 


WueEn President Eliot was elected, George S. Hillard, meeting him on 
the street, said to him, “ Do you know what qualities you will need most 
out there at Harvard?” President Eliot replied that he supposed he 
would need industry, courage, and the like. ‘ No,” said Mr. Hillard; 
“what you will need is patience — patience — patience.” So it has 
proved. All these reforms have required ten, twenty, or thirty years for 
their accomplishment. The two reforms now pending are by no means 
new. ‘The extension of the franchise to graduates of the Professional 
Schools was proposed eighteen years ago; and the definition of require- 
ments for admission which is now before the Board of Overseers is the 
working out of principles announced twenty-four years ago, and contained 
in germ in the inaugural address. Yet this marvelous patience has been 
no idle waiting for the lapse of time, but the steady pressure of one who 
was confident that he was right, and sure that, if urged at every oppor- 
tunity, the right would gain adherents and ultimately prevail. 

President Eliot’s reforms have all been rooted in principles and pur- 
poses which at bottom are moral and religious. He has gone up and 
down the whole length of our educational line, condemning every defect, 
denouncing every abuse, exposing every sham, rebuking every form of 
incompetence and inefficiency, as treason to the truth, an injury to the 
community, a crime against the individual. To his mind, intent on mak- 


1 Extract from an article in the Atlantic Monthly for March, by President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College. 
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ing God’s richest gifts available for the blessing of mankind, a dull 
grammar school is an instrument of intellectual abortion; uniformity in 
secondary schools is a slow-starvation process; paternalism and pre- 
scription in college is a dwarfing and stunting of the powers on which the 
prosperity of a democratic society must rest; superficial legal training is 
partnership in robbery ; inadequate medical education is wholesale mur- 
der; dishonest theological instruction is an occasion of stumbling more 
to be dreaded than “that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be cast into the depths of the sea.” 

Such has been the work of this educational reformer. What, then, 
has been his reward? For the first twenty-five years he was misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, maligned, hated, with and without cause. It may 
be that it is an essential element of the reformer’s make-up that, in order 
to hold firmly and tenaciously his own views against a hostile world, he 
should be somewhat lacking in sensitiveness, and at times seem to take a hos- 
tile attitude toward those who differ from him. This, at any rate, seems 
to have been characteristic of President Eliot during the early years of his 
long fight for educational reform. In later years, now that most of his 
favorite reforms are well launched, and his services in their behalf are 
acknowledged with gratitude on all sides, there has been manifest a great 
change, amounting to the kindliest appreciation of temperaments widely 
different from his own. Even in the days of his apparent hardness he 
was never known to cherish personal animosity on account of difference 
of views. At the time when the fight was hottest in his own Faculty, 
meeting an assistant professor, most outspoken in antagonism to all his 
favorite measures, who had received a call to go elsewhere, he said 
to him, “I suppose you understand that your opposition to my policy 
will not in the slightest degree interfere with your promotion here.” 
Partly owing to the triumph of his views even in the minds of most of his 
old opponents who survive, partly owing to the change which the years 
with their increasing cares and sorrows have wrought in the man him- 
self, he has come to be universally trusted, admired, and loved by all who 
know him well. Yet his chief reward has been that which he commended 
to another, “the great happiness of devoting one’s self for life to a noble 
work without reserve, or stint, or thought of self, looking for no advance- 
ment, hoping for nothing again.” 

No one can begin to measure the gain to civilization and human hap- 
piness his services have wrought. As compared with what would have 
been accomplished by a series of conservative clergymen, or ornate fig- 
ure-heads, or narrow specialists, or even mere business men, such as by 
the uninformed he has most erroneously sometimes been supposed to be, 
his leadership has doubled the rate of educational advance, not in Har- 
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vard alone, but throughout the United States. He has sought to extend 
the helping hand of sympathy and appreciation to every struggling 
capacity in the humblest grammar grade ; to stimulate it into joyous blos- 
soming under the sunshine of congenial studies throughout the secondary 
years; to bring it to a sturdy and sound maturity in the atmosphere of 
liberty in college life; and finally, by stern selection and thorough spe- 
cialization, to gather a harvest of experts in all the higher walks of life, 
on whose skill, knowledge, integrity, and self-sacrifice their less trained 
fellows can implicitly rely for higher instruction, professional counsel, 
and public leadership. In consequence of these comprehensive reforms, 
we see the first beginnings of a rational and universal church, not sepa- 
rate from existing sects, but permeating all; property rights in all their 
subtle forms are more secure and well-defined ; hundreds of persons are 
alive to-day who under physicians of inferior training would have died 
long ago; thousands of college students have had quickened within them 
a keen intellectual interest, an earnest spiritual purpose, a “ personal 
power in action under responsibility,” who under the old régime would 
have remained listless and indifferent; tens of thousands of boys and 
girls in secondary schools can expand their hearts and minds with science 
and history and the language of other lands, who but for President Eliot 
would have been doomed to the monotonous treadmill of formal studies 
for which they have no aptitude or taste; and, as the years go by, hun- 
dreds of thousands of the children of the poor, in the precious tender 
years before their early drafting into lives of drudgery and toil, in place 
of the dry husks of superfluous arithmetic, the thrice-threshed straw of 
unessential grammar, and the innutritious shells of unrememberable geo- 
graphical details, will get some brief glimpse of the wondrous loveliness 
of Nature and her Jaws, some slight touch of inspiration from the words 
and deeds of the world’s wisest and bravest men, to carry with them as 
a heritage to brighten their future humble homes and gladden all their 
after-lives. In such “good measure, pressed down, shaken together, 
running over,” has there been given to this great educational reformer, 
in return for thirty years of generous and steadfast service of his univer- 
sity, his fellow-men, his country, and his God, what, in true Puritan sim- 
plicity, he calls “that finest luxury, to do some perpetual good in this 


world.” 
William DeWitt Hyde, ’79. 
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ACADEMIC HOODS, CAPS, AND GOWNS.! 


Tue Committee appointed under a vote of the Corporation “to 
prepare a scheme of gowns, caps, and hoods to be submitted to this 
Board,” beg to submit the following report : — 

The Committee have individually and together studied the subject 
referred to them, and have consulted such books descriptive of various 
academic costumes as were available. They have also examined the 
scheme of academic costume now in common use in this country, —a 
scheme devised by a conference of representatives from the governing 
bodies of various universities and colleges in the year 1894, and based 
in general upon the English models. A copy of this scheme is sent 
herewith. Harvard was not represented in this conference; but on 
May 11, 1896, the Corporation passed a vote authorizing the holders 
of degrees to wear at their discretion the gowns commonly assigned to 
such degrees by the practice of American colleges. 

After careful consideration, the Committee could see no objection, 
historical or other, to the main lines on which the American scheme 
is drawn; they did see advantages for the University (some of which 
were set forth at a recent meeting of the University Council) in the 
adoption of a scheme which is already so widely in use. In some de- 
tails, however, the Committee found that the scheme required amend- 
ment or amplification to suit it to the needs of this University. The 
Committee present their recommendations below in a brief form, such 
as might be used in a vote of the Corporation. To these recommen- 
dations may be prefaced a few explanatory remarks. The academic 
costumes recommended are of three classes : — 

I. Costumes Indicating Degrees; II. Costumes Indicating Officers 
of the University; III. Costumes for Undergraduates. With regard 
to them all, the Committee hope that no member of the University 
would be required by vote to wear the costume on any occasion, but 
that such votes as may be passed will be merely permissive. 

In Class I three forms of gowns are recommended, for the degrees 
of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor respectively. Inasmuch as the degrees 
of LL. B. and D. B. of this University presuppose the attainment of the 
degree of A. B. or its equivalent, the Committee propose that holders 
of these degrees be entitled to wear the Doctor’s costume. The three 

1 In 1897 the Corporation appointed a committee, consisting of Profs. 
Wm. James, m 69, E. Wambaugh, ’76, and M. H. Morgan, ’81, to report on 
this subject. The report follows, but it was not adopted by the Corporation, 
because the scheme outlined seemed too elaborate and complex. — Ed. 
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forms of gowns are distinguished chiefly by the pattern of the sleeves. 
In these, the Committee have followed the American scheme, which in 
turn follows that of the English universities. Under Class II; the Com- 
mittee make provision for officers who, holding degrees only from other 
universities, may wish to wear a costume of this University. The Pro- 
fessor’s gown also provides a more dignified attire than that of degrees 
lower than the Doctorate for such Harvard graduates as, being officers 
of the University, may wish to wear it. It will be seen that an officer of 
the University may wear the costume of his degree or the costume pro- 
vided for him as an officer under Class II. The Professor’s gown there 
recommended differs in shape not at all from the gown of the Doctorate. 
The Committee adopt this shape for Professors because it is probable 
that most of our Professors will in the future have obtained Doctorates 
before becoming Professors, and may naturally have provided them- 
selves with Doctors’ gowns. These Doctors’ gowns may be easily, and 
with slight expense, altered into the Professor’s gown proposed by the 
Committee. 

The Undergraduate’s costume in Class III is provided because it is 
obvious that students should not wear the gown of a degree (as was 
done here by the Senior Class last year) before they have passed the 
examinations for that degree; but the Committee felt it desirable to 
provide that an undergraduate might appear in the gown of his future 
degree on Class Day and other formal occasions just before Com- 
mencement, and they have made this possible by the first paragraph 
under I. 

The Committee are of opinion that no officer who has already an 
academic gown provided under the vote of 1896, or on the occasion of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, should be expected to have 
it altered in accordance with these recommendations. 

The hood is the special mark of the degree. No special hood, there- 
fore, should be provided under Classes II and III. Of course the hood 
of the degree may be worn over the gown indicative of an officer. Un- 
dergraduates should wear no hood. In shape, the hoods recommended 
under I, B, follow the shapes of the American and English schemes, but 
the Committee have introduced some small differences in detail particu- 
larly suited to this University. In particular, it seemed necessary to pro- 
vide that an officer of this University who holds a degree from a college 
or university (particularly a German university) that has adopted no 
hood might have the right to wear a hood on academic occasions here. 
The Committee have made this possible under I, B, 7. 

Under Class II the Committee does not recommend an academic cos- 
tume for Overseers. That Board is constantly changing in membership, 
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and it may be considered as a board of laymen rather than an academic 
body. Furthermore, individual members of it will be entitled, as holders 
of degrees, to wear the costume of their degrees. 

The Committee send with this report pictures illustrating, though but 
roughly, the patterns of gowns and hoods here recommended. 

If the Corporation decide to adopt a scheme of academic costume such 
as is proposed below, the Committee recommend that it be printed in the 
annual Catalogue, or in some other place where it can be readily con- 
sulted by persons interested. 


Academic Costume. 
Holders of degrees and officers of the University are authorized to 
wear, at their discretion, the academic costume described below. 


I. Costume Indicating Degrees. 

The Bachelor’s costume is authorized to be worn by holders of the 
degrees of A. B., S. B., and B. A. S.; the Master’s costume, by holders of 
the degrees of A. M., both ordinary and honorary, and of S. M. ; the Doc- 
tor’s costume, by holders of the ordinary degrees of Ph. D., S. D., D. B., 
M. D., LL. B., D. M.D., and M. D. V., and of the honorary degrees of 
LL. D. and D. D. Candidates for degrees may wear on Commencement 
Day the costume of the degrees which they are then to receive ; they may 
also wear the gowns and caps, but not the hoods, at the Baccalaureate 
Sermon and on Class Day, and on such other occasions as the Corporation 
may designate. 

A. Gowns. 

1. Pattern. The gowns now commonly worn in American Colleges, 
with pointed sleeves for the Bachelor’s degree ; with long closed sleeves 
for the Master’s degree; and with round open sleeves for the Doctor’s 
degree. 

2. Material. Worsted stuff for the Bachelor’s degree; worsted stuff 
or silk for the Master’s or Doctor’s degree. 

3. Color. Black. 

4. Trimmings. For the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, the gowns 
are untrimmed ; for the Doctor’s degree, the gown is to be faced down 
the front with crimson velvet, and is to have three bars of velvet across 
each sleeve ; the bars shall be of the color distinctive of the degree, viz., 
Arts, white ; Science, gold-yellow ; Philosophy, dark blue ; Agriculture, 
golden brown ; Veterinary Medicine, gray ; Dental Medicine, lilac ; Medi- 
cine, green ; Law, purple ; Theology, scarlet ; honorary LL. D., crimson. 
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B. Hoods. 

1. Pattern. The pattern now commonly used in American colleges 
and universities, save as modified below. 

2. Material. The same as that of the gown, except that cloth be used 
for the hoods of the honorary degrees of LL. D. and D. D. 

3. Length. The length and form of the hood indicates the degree, 
as follows: for the Bachelor’s degree, the length shall be three feet; for 
the Master’s degree, four feet; for the Doctor’s degree, four feet, with 
panels at the sides. 

4. Color. Black, except that the hoods of the honorary degrees of 
LL. D. and D.D. shall be crimson and scarlet respectively, both hoods 
and panels. 

5. Lining. The lining of all hoods shall be silk, and the color of the 
silk, crimson, indicating Harvard University. 

6. Trimmings. The binding or edging, to show only on the outside, 
six inches in width for honorary Masters of Arts, and not more than four 
inches in width for all other degrees, shall be of velvet of the color dis- 
tinctive of the degree (see above, A, 4). The hoods of the honorary 
degreees of LL. D. and D. D. shall have no binding or edging. Holders 
of any degree other than that which the hood represents are entitled to 
wear at the edge of the hood, next to the lining, a cord of the color 
distinctive of the University or College from which they received such 
other degree. 

7. An officer of this University holding a degree from another Univer- 
sity may wear the form of hood appropriate to such degree in this Uni- 
versity, except that the lining must not be of crimson, but should be, if 
possible, of a color indicating the University conferring such degree. 


C. Caps. 
The cap for all degrees shall be the same, of the form commonly used, 
and made of black cloth, with a black silk tassel attached to the top. 


II. Costume Indicating Officers of the University. 

President. The Committee recommend as appropriate, if any change 
is made in the President’s costume, a black gown of thin cloth, trimmed 
with black or crimson velvet, and to be worn over the present cassock, and 
a hat or bonnet of black velvet with a crimson or gold tassel. 

Members of the Corporation. The gown for a member of the Corpo- 
ration shall be of thin black cloth, with crimson silk or velvet sleeves, 
round and open, as on the Doctor’s gown. 

Professors. The gown for Professors of all grades shall be of black 
silk, with round, open sleeves, as on the Doctor’s gown. It shall be faced 
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down the front with crimson silk, and the sleeves shall have four silk bars 
of the color indicating the department of learning in which the Professor 
gives instruction (see I, A, 4). This gown may also be worn by such 
other high officers of the University as the Corporation may designate. 
Members of Faculties other than professors may wear the Professor’s 
gown without the bars on the sleeves. 

Deans. The costume of a Dean is the Professor’s gown with the two 
middle bars of gold, and the two outer bars indicating by their color the 
school or department in which he is Dean. 


III. Costume for Undergraduates. 


The gown of Undergraduates of all departments of the University 
shall be of short worsted stuff, with a crimson cord down the front, and 
without sleeves. The cap shall be the usual square cloth cap with black 
worsted tassel. But an Undergraduate in any department who holds a 
degree from another department, or another University or College, may 
wear, at his discretion, the costume of such degree. 

For the Committee, (Signed) Wm. James, Chairman. 

Committee: Profs. James, White, Wambaugh, Morgan. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE INTERESTS OF THE COLLEGE. 


By recent votes of the Overseers and the Faculty, the long discussion 
Entrance Re- over the new system of entrance requirements has been ter- 
quirements. minated. The present agitation goes back to the fall of 
1894, when a Faculty committee of eleven was appointed to prepare a 
new scheme of entrance requirements which should be based on recom- 
mendations made in each subject by the department concerned. That 
committee languished for some months, but during 1895 and 1896 held 
many laborious sessions. In the fall of 1896 it reported a plan in- 
volving new definitions of the old admission subjects, the inclusion of 
several new scientific and technical subjects and advanced history, and a 
new scheme of combinations and options. After an academic year of 
somewhat heated discussion in the Faculty, the new definitions were 
adopted in June, 1897, and, by dropping a few of the old subjects and 
adding new ones, a list was drawn up of 32 subjects available for en- 
trance to the College or to the Scientific School. During the academic 
year 1897-98, the Faculty grappled with the more difficult question of 
the combination of subjects, a question which involved a rearrangement 
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of the prescribed studies, a new system of optionals, and a new relation 
of Greek to other entrance subjects. In November, 1897, a scheme of 
combination passed the Faculty, by which Algebra and History were 
removed from the old prescribed list, leaving English, Latin or Greek, 
French or German, Geometry, and an observational science the only pre- 
scribed subjects; and the present restriction, that candidates who omit 
Greek shall take a special combination of mathematical and scientific 
subjects, was dropped out, so that any subjects upon the list of equivalent 
rating to that of Greek might be substituted for it. This plan then 
went to the Overseers, and was discussed in several special meetings, and 
finally, June 15, 1898, it was voted by a majority of 1 that the proposed 
change be recommitted to the Faculty, “to the end that the preparation 
in Algebra and History now required of candidates for admission may 
not be reduced.” Again the Faculty bent itself to the discussion of the 
subject, and attempted to compromise by proposing to the Overseers to 
restore Algebra to the prescribed list, but to leave History an optional 
subject. The Overseers declined this concession, and practically adhered. 
to their former vote by a majority of 17 to3. The Faculty on May 2 
accepted the modifications proposed by the Overseers, and will put the 
new system into operation as soon as possible. It is plain, however, that 
nothing can be done in time to affect the examinations of June, 1899, or 
probably of September, 1899. 


As thus hammered out by the two sets of intellectual smiths, the 
new arrangement of entrance requirements for all candi- the new 
dates for entrance to Harvard College may be tabulated as SZaiyzed. 


follows: — 


I. RequrreD Srupres (18 points). 
A. ree Prescribed Studies la points). 
English . . . - + «. « (4 points) 
Elementary Ageten . Re ere eres 
B. A Choice out of Prescribed Alternatives (12 points). 
An ancient ectiads (Elementary Latin or Elementary 


Greek). . . - . (4 points) 
A modern language ‘Elementary ‘French « or ‘Benanters 

German). . (2) 
Geometry (Plane Geometry (2) or “Geometry,” inluding 

some Solid Geometry (3)). . . . - & 
History (Ancient or English and Avessionn) : » (2) 


An observational science or sciences (Elementary Physics 
(2) or Chemistry (2) or Physiography (1) or rn 
Physiology, and Hygiene (1)). - . . » « « . (2) 
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II. Oprionat Stupres (8 points). 


C. Elementary Subjects (so far as not made use of in Group B, not to 
exceed 4 points). 
Geockerdatm 5 60426 6 te ek ew ow os A) 
German or French . . . 2 2 2 2 0 © © © 0 0 @ (8) 
Solid Geometry . 2. 1 2 see ee see so « Q@) 
BE 6 With ee we ® eee eee, ele 


Botany Se ee ee ee ee ee eee 
SERRE ss) /o ate” eo, How, ©. 4, a) 87 4 ke, ow wD 
Physiography . . . ee ome eee |S 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene os ieee, ie Seapine) as Re 


D. Advanced Subjects (at least 4 points). 
Greek (including optional ee sil AT Ge aot, oD 


Latin (including Composition) . . ee ee ee 
OS SS a eee ea ee ee ee 
French . . lige = Maisie 21656 eo 9a eee 
History (aniee out of Se subject) ee ae 
Algebra. . . . i 6 2 «© 0 « » 9 NOD 
Logarithms and Trigonometry phase oe" te, tes) 
Astronomy . : . ler le ie ies en er eet el 
RIGO Miata aS. in! ent ot a eh eee eng Meee eS ae ee 


meg 6 kee tet te 4 es 


Although this seems complicated and technical, the system is really 
very simple. The basal idea is that every candidate for 

The new ae . 
system college shall have a foundation in each of the groups which 
nee may be considered fundamental, namely, his mother tongue, 
an ancien’ language, a modern language, history, mathematics, and an 
observational science; that, having fulfilled these conditions, the Uni- 
versity will allow him to make any further selection of subjects out of 
the complete list which seems to him and his parents and teachers ad- 
visable, the only restriction being that 4 of the points shall be taken out 
of advanced groups, so that he may give evidence of having pursued 
some subject intelligently for several consecutive years. The system is 
ingeniously made up so that boys who are prepared to enter under the 
present system may come in without difficulty under the new system and 
have a little to spare. The very common previous combination of Eng- 
lish, Greek and Latin, French and German, History, Algebra, Geometry, 
Physics, Advanced Latin, and Advanced Greek counts up to 28 points, 
whereas only 26 are required, but the definitions in most of the subjects 
call for more searching work than at present, so that it is intended that 
the effort required to enter college shall be about the same as at present. 
Owing to the opposition of the Overseers, the Faculty was disappointed in 
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its efforts to provide a wide system of options which would take account 
of the programs of a diversity of preparatory schools ; but the degree 
of option is still great enough to enable a boy to make use of superior and 
extensive training in science, in modern languages, and in history, as well 
as in classics and mathematics. The scheme, as revised by the Over- 
seers, will do less to suggest to the regular fitting-schools a change in 
program than the plan which left the hands of the Faculty; but it will 
still furnish a reasonable relief to candidates whose schools, while good 
and thorough, have not adopted what had been considered the Harvard 


program. 


Many administrative details remain to be worked out; place must be 
found in the program of examinations for the new sub- 
jects; until the schools have had reasonable time to adjust 
themselves to the new system, the old requirements must be allowed as 
alternatives, and it will take a few years for the schools to adapt them- 
selves to the new definitions. But substantial advances have been made: 
first, by setting the definitions in a form which corresponds to the recent 
advances in methods of teaching ; secondly, by introducing new scientific 
subjects which some schools teach and others would like to teach; 
thirdly, by taking account of the great improvements in the school pro- 
grams of history, — it being possible, under the new scheme, to make 
available a good four years’ course in history, or a safe and solid two 
years’ course ; fourthly, by an end of the ten years’ siege of Troy, in 
which the Greeks are at last repulsed; for Greek has lost the special 
status of a subject which must be either studied or atoned for by unusual 
exertions in other fields. Repeated efforts were made to interest the 
Overseers in the change, but they declined to interfere in favor of the 
preferential position which Greek has held-for two centuries and a half. 
So far as Harvard University is concerned, it takes the ground that the 
study of Greek is an admirable one, well adapted for the development of 
culture and power; but that it is not an indispensable study for a well- 
educated man, or for a Harvard Bachelor of Arts. Greek Composition 
and Latin Composition disappear as separate subjects, being merged into 
the Advanced Greek and Advanced Latin. 


Status of Greek. 


At the moment, little building is going on for the University. Phillips 
Brooks House and the Randall Dining Hall are nearing pricy ana 
completion ; and the putting up of a fire-escape on Memo- Mortar. 
rial Hall is a reminder that even college buildings are subject to the 
chemical process of resolution into incandescent gases. Like most of the 


recent buildings of the University, the Randall Dining Hall is the sub- 
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ject of scoffing on the part of the Philistine. The Georgian urns are, by 
people devoid of humor, likened to soup tureens, but, by the precise in 
matters of art, are shown to be nothing of the kind, but classic mortuary 
urns with mournful drapery. The architect appears to have shrunk from 
the responsibility of introducing a chimney into the ground plan of his 
building, and has constructed a separate shaft standing apart, and 
crowned with an iron ventilator of a design appropriate to the massive 
simplicity of the structure. The University thus practically obtains two 
buildings, a dining hall and a shot tower, for the price of one; and if 
the neighbors complain that the chimney is unsightly, they are at liberty 
to live on the other side of the street, where it is partly concealed behind 
the main block of building. The new Hall is to be conducted substan- 
tially on the plan of the old Foxcroft Club as a couperative association. 
The Hall is cheerful, well lighted, and reasonably central; and the Cor- 
poration has avoided that combination of dining hall and dormitory 
which caused the authorities of Cambridge tentatively to lay taxes on 
the Foxcroft Club. Phillips Brooks House seems already one of the 
ancient group of buildings, or at least a denizen of the College Yard. 
The only critical point about it is that it comes too near the turn of the 
street, standing as it does on the narrow throat which widens on the east 
into Cambridge and Kirkland Streets and Broadway, and on the west into 
three highways. It seems desirable that the street lines should be a little 
altered, so as to give more room for the building, and at the same time 
more width to the roadway. The next important building enterprise 
for the University will be Pierce Hall, to be erected on Oxford Street, 
near the corner of Jarvis, and to house the engineering department. No 
new private dormitories are at present announced, but the shifting of the 
College population to the neighborhood of Mount Auburn Street has dis- 
tinctly affected the renting of College rooms north of Kirkland Street. 
Very likely the next year’s increase of students will fill up the vacancies ; 
but there is an evident tendency for students to find rooms south of the 
Yard. 


Never in the history of Boston has there been such public interest or 
insets such expenditures for the beautifying of the city. The 

"Metropolitan Park and Parkway systems now closely affect 
Cambridge and the University, by the new Speedway and River Park 
which is in construction on the south side of the Charles from North Har- 
vard Street to the Brighton Abattoir. A bridge over the Charles is to be 
constructed between the Cambridge Hospital and the Cemetery, connect- 
ing the parks on the south bank of the Charles with the new Parkway 
system to Fresh Pond and beyond; and a part of the old Lowell estate 
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of Elmwood has been secured as a park. In these great public improve- 
ments the University has little share; the buildings continue to be placed 
according to a plan which has never been made public, and it looks as 
though the opportunity of providing a really impressive approach to the 
College from the river front was likely to be lost. Dunster Street is 
now confined between expensive buildings ; Holyoke Street is closing in ; 
Plympton Street has been constricted by private dormitories. Unless 
some generous friend of the College insists upon a speedy change, the 
greatest university of the country will continue to have a narrow, mean, 
and winding approach. In any scheme for park and boulevard improve- 
ment in Cambridge, the University grounds ought to have a dignified 
and central place, and the generation that follows may hold us responsi- 
ble for failing to take advantage of easy opportunities. 


One of the annual publications of the University which is not generally 
circulated is the list of candidates for fellowships and gradu- m, 
ate scholarships, including this year 285 persons, out of whom fellowship 
not more than 65 can in any event be appointed. To about 
one half of these places, persons now holding fellowships or scholarships 
will be reappointed ; and one fourth of the places will be given to other 
persons who are now students here, but without graduate aid; that is, 
new applicants from outside, applying for the first time, must make out a 
specially good case in order to secure any appointments. The distribu- 
tion of the applicants throws some light upon the importance or the 
popularity of the various subjects. Thus 64 wish to study in the division 
of history and political science; 54 in modern languages; 48 in ancient 
languages ; 37 in philosophy ; 26 in mathematics; 21 in biology; 17 in 
chemistry; 10 in physics; 6 in geology; and 2 in fine arts. The 
candidates in general fall into one of three categories: the first is made 
up of Harvard students, usually Seniors, though sometimes in their 
first or second year in the Graduate School, who apply for aid to help 
them to go farther in their studies; many hope eventually to get a 
traveling fellowship. The second class is the recent graduates of other 
colleges scattered all over the country, who wish to round out their 
education by graduate courses at Harvard. In the first few pages of 
the list appear in succession graduates or presumptive graduates of 
Beloit, Yale, Michigan, Kansas, Greenville and Tusculum, California, 
New Brunswick, Bowdoin, Mount Union, Wasseda (Japan), Northwest- 
ern, Boston, Bucknell, Nebraska, Vermont, Dickinson, Wesleyan, To- 
ronto, Rutgers, Maryville, Hampden Sidney, Vanderbilt, Washington, 
Brown, Amherst, Hanover, Leland Stanford, Hobart, Carleton, Haver- 
ford, Dennison, Alabama, and Dartmouth. The third class is made up 
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of teachers in other colleges, who have got a year or two years’ leave 
of absence to complete their education, or to take their Ph. D. degree. 
These are justly in a preferred class, both because of the special ability 
which has presumably secured for them a place as college teachers, and 
because they are highly advanced and able to use the best University 
advantages. 


The process of selecting the most promising candidates is difficult and 
Susinee not wholly satisfactory. The papers of the applicant, in- 
assignment. cluding a formal statement of his financial resources and 
his purposes, are first sent out to the departments, circulated from mem- 
ber to member for examination, and then discussed at a department 
meeting, the result of which is to make up a list in order of preference. 
Each department is then represented by a member in a general com- 
mittee on fellowships, in which the rival claims of candidates from 
various departments are balanced, and by which the recommendations 
are finally made to the Faculty. The sums assigned are, with the excep- 
tion of a few traveling fellowships, in every case less than $500 per year, 
and most of them are less than $300, yet the competition is very keen. 
Every department puts forth special claims, and it becomes necessary to 
balance the distribution among large departments in which requests are 
numerous, and small departments in which a remarkably good candidate 
may appear. The result of the committee’s deliberation is then reported 
to the Faculty, sometimes warmly debated, but almost always ratified as 
it stands. There is, however, among these applicants, a distinct body of 
“rounders,” who apparently apply to all the universities within reach, 
and select the best thing that falls to them. The result is some with- 
drawals after appointment, which make necessary a second assignment, 
in which those lower on the list are usually pushed up the requisite 
number of pegs, and some candidates who obtained nothing the first time 
come in finally at the bottom of the list of successful men. Even then, 
at the beginning of each academic year other vacancies often occur, and 
have to be filled at that time. The whole matter is further complicated 
by the competition for appointments as assistants; some of the most 
worthy candidates for graduate aid prefer the work even at a payment 
lower than the value of an available scholarship; and sometimes men 
actually appointed to scholarships resign them because they are after- 
wards selected for assistantships. In making assignments of graduate 
aid, it is the purpose of the committee to give the preference to students 
who have been already a year or more on the ground, and whose quality 
is therefore tested by the college records and the impressions of college 
teachers. There is also a strong feeling that a man ought not to remain 
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too long on the list for aid, and hence few men have graduate aid of any 
kind for more than two years. Students have so recognized this tendency 
as to avoid making applications until the time comes when they hope 
their qualifications will bring them appointments of special importance 
and value. As between Harvard graduates and those from outside, it is 
the purpose of the committee to discover the candidates best prepared, 
and Harvard training is naturally more highly valued than that of other 
institutions; but it is also very important to cause the roots of the Uni- 
versity to strike deeply, by encouraging men from every part of the 
country to enroll themselves here. Nearly all the candidates appointed 
expect to follow the profession of teaching in colleges or secondary 
schools. The committee has usually little sympathy with vague and 
unformed plans of self-improvement; and will not grant fellowships to 
persons who appear likely to turn eventually into the law, medicine, or 
the ministry. 


Although athletics have of late years ceased to be the storm-centre of 
discussion in the Faculty and Overseers, there is still great pyysicai 
interest in the question whether the University ought not Bducation. 
to do something more to stimulate physical exercise and consequent good 
health among the students. Exercise used to be considered something 
like the reading of standard literature, — the duty of a gentleman, which 
should take care of itself; and the physical trainers of athletic teams 
were usually uneducated men of empiric methods. Now the universities 
try to bring athletic men and students in general under the influence of 
trained medical advisers; and some colleges have gone so far as to make 
physical exercise a part of their prescribed training. Compulsory exercise 
may be made effective in colleges which have a fixed curriculum, although 
even here it is difficult to enforce the same penalty for an absence from 
gymnasium work or drill as for an absence from a lecture. In a Univer- 
sity where the elective system is so deeply intrenched as at Harvard, 
any requirement of exercise must meet one or the other of two difficul- 
ties: either exercise must be a qualification for the degree, so that men 
must be subject to losing the degree if they have not attended the gym- 
nasium with sufficient regularity; or else an elective course in exercise 
must be introduced which shall count towards a degree, and shall offset 
a lecture, recitation, or research course which would otherwise be taken 
by the students. A compromise method has been suggested, namely, to 
examine the incoming Freshmen, and prescribe physical exercise for those 
only who seem weak or incompletely developed; but the difficulty is 
that men prefer varieties of physical exercise, which differ very much in 
intensity, and yet which, perhaps, may meet the needs of the men who 
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severally prefer them. Should a student found physically weak be com- 
pelled or allowed to take long walks instead of gymnasium exercise, and 
how shall his attendance on those walks be certified? If he is to be 
required to exercise his muscles, shall the University neglect the equally 
important question of his personal habits and his diet? Shall he be com- 
pelled to take a daily shower-bath on penalty of probation? Shall he be 
subject to suspension if he fail to go to bed betimes, and to be up for 
early breakfast? Shall he be allowed to nullify the effect of his exercise 
by indulgence in indigestible pastry? In a word, shall the University 
undertake to do for the physical good of a boy what is done by wise 
fathers in their own families, or shall it confine its requirements to intel- 
lectual performance? No one doubts that good scholarship, good health, 
and good citizenship are promoted by proper exercise and regular habits 
of life: the question is, how far it is in the power of the University to 
stimulate such good objects by prescriptions. To many minds, to under- 
take the physical regeneration of 2500 college and scientific students 
seems a return to the narrow college conditions of forty years ago; and 
such minds prefer to leave some responsibility to the student and to his 
own family. Certainly the committee appointed by the Faculty to con- 
sider this question has reported, with one dissentient, the not very sweep- 
ing measure of examining all Freshmen who come into college, and 
recommending to them exercise which seems calculated to relieve any 
weakness which may thus be discovered. It is the opinion of those who 
have watched the College for the last twenty years, that students get 
much more healthy out-door life than used to be the case. 


About 15 years ago an anonymous benefactor gave the University 
Well-earnea $200,000 as a retiring fund for University officers, and this 
yee. fund has been increased by accumulation of interest and by 
some gifts to $320,000. The Corporation has from time to time made 
special assignments from this fund to retiring officers, and in the last 
financial year $6000 was paid in all; but at present there are only two 
persons receiving an annual payment from the fund. By recent votes, 
the Corporation has established a definite system, recognizing that suf- 
ficient length of service establishes a claim to a retiring allowance, with- 
out special action by the Corporation for each case. The principle 
adopted is a function of three variables: the first, an age qualification, 
no person under 60 years of age being ordinarily entitled to a pension, 
though the Corporation may make exception for persons who, before 
reaching that age, may have become incapable of discharging their duties. 
The second element is that of length of service, 20 years being the 
minimum ; but special provision is made for men called into the ser- 
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vice of the University late in life, for whom a minimum as low as 10 
years of service may be accepted. The third element is that of the 
grade of officers entitled to retirement: they must have held the appoint- 
ment of “assistant professor or higher appointment ;” but this provision 
includes librarians and other officers holding appointments considered to 
be equivalent to professorships. The amount allowed is to be not less 
than twenty sixtieths of the last annual salary in activity, and an addition 
of one sixtieth for each year of service, up to forty sixtieths; that is, a 
man retiring 30 years after his first appointment as assistant professor 
draws henceforward during life half the salary which he had at the time 
of withdrawal. While conferring a right, the Corporation also creates 
a new obligation: any professor or officer of like grade, 66 years old, 
may be retired without his desire, if the Corporation so vote. The gen- 
eral effect of the scheme is to insure a protected and honorable old age 
to college officers who may outlive their powers of usefulness ; and at the 
same time it enables the Corporation to deal with the cases which some- 
times occur of men who cling to their livelihood after their teaching 
becomes perfunctory. At the present rate of interest, the amount 
available from the fund would be about $12,000 a year, which would 
presumably provide for six men; but the Corporation does not limit its 
grants to the income of the fund. It is certainly a very striking proof 
of the vigor and efficiency of the teachers of the University, that for many 
years there have been few cases of men who have ceased to do efficient 
work, or have been desirous of leisure. Most of the professors have 
died in the harness, or very soon after ceasing their activity. Some 
individualists protest against the whole system as a kind of tontine 
scheme by which young men submit to a little lower scale of salary in 
order that those of them who survive may have the benefit of the sacrifice 
made by the others. To most instructors, however, the assurance that 
they will never be penniless is an incentive to good service, and it encour- 
ages them to take out life insurance at low long term rates, in the assur- 
ance of being able to meet the payments. The system will undoubtedly 
aid the Corporation in calling distinguished men in middle life out of 
other universities or professions, since it insures their support so long 
as they live. It remains to be seen whether the compulsory retirement 
will be often applied or whether the latent powers of the Corporation will 
cause men either to hold their own with younger men, or to accept the 
voluntary retirement. 


Attention has several times been called in the Magazine to the impor- 
tance of the system of assistants by which instructors in large courses are 
able to carry on systematic and searching instruction without dividing 
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their lecture sections. The methods of work in these courses are of 
Youngest many kinds. Sometimes the assistant simply summons the 
teachers. students in the class one by one and questions them about 
their work in the course, especially their reading, easily dismissing the 
earnest and quick, but showing patience to the slow, and determination 
toward the unwilling. In other courses the assistants take some part in 
the class exercises, holding quizzes or general conferences. In others, 
the function of the assistant is to direct laboratory exercises, passing from 
man to man and criticising his scientific work. In other courses the assist- 
ant reads written work and returns it with his criticism indorsed upon 
it. In others the assistant has conferences on written work, to satisfy 
himself that the students are faithful, and to help them out of difficul- 
ties. Whatever the nature of the work, it is necessary that the assistants 
shall be men both of learning and force, for most of these are working 
towards a profession of teaching, and their highest ambition is eventually 
to get into the service of Harvard University. In some of the humani- 
ties, as history and economics, law students are sometimes made assist- 
ants, much in the same way that thirty years ago they were made tutors, 
save that their responsibility is less and their hours of work fewer; but 
in most cases the assistants are chosen out of the most promising graduate 
students, preferably those who have been undergraduates at Harvard, be- 
cause such persons know the routine of the course, the instructor’s point 
of view, and the character and habits of the students. At present, in 
some subjects the assistantships sometimes fall to worthy but common- 
place students who are willing to do the drudgery for the sake of the 
training. Just now in most departments the supply of well-trained and 
able young men is in excess of the demand for teachers, and it is possible 
to fill assistantships out of such men who are waiting for suitable per- 
manent places. The Corporation is, however, hesitant lest it make it a 
practice to appoint men whose training is already completed, and thus 
build up a class of permanent assistants, whose ambition may be content 
with the modest gains and the mere routine work of such positions. 
Whatever the principle of selection, it is certain that the assistant system 
plays a great part in the whole system of education of Harvard College 
and the Scientific School, and that the students are fairly entitled to the 
ablest and most stimulating assistants whom the University can discover. 


For some years the Faculty has been disturbed by what seems the 
Acatemio small interest of students in the intellectual distinctions 
distinctions. within their reach; and various efforts have been made to 
bring out the real intellectual side of university life, and to make prizes 
large enough and their dignity important enough to arouse the pride of 
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the recipient and the respect of his fellows. One admirable gain has 
been the creation of the John Harvard and Harvard College scholarships, 
which carry no stipend, but mark the holder as a distinguished scholar. 
In the list of the 42 highest college students for the year 1897-98, 20 
were John Harvard scholars. In addition to the old rank-list which 
students seem to value and to consult, the Faculty has provided for an 
annual public meeting at which deturs shall be distributed, prizes shall 
be announced, and lists of scholarship winners and Bowdoin prizes shall 
be distributed ; and in the Commencement programme students will be 
arranged in four groups according to the dignity of their A. B., without 
the puzzling “ orations,” “ dissertations” and “ disquisitions.” The whole 
subject of the prizes has undergone a revision, with a view to reducing 
their number and increasing their importance. By the gift of T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Esq., two prizes of $200 each have been created for the 
two most successful debaters of the year, and the old-fashioned Bowdoin 
prizes which for many years have been doled out in small grants for a 
variety of subjects have now been concentrated. In the last academic 
year nine Bowdoin prizes were offered, of which four were taken ; under 
the new system there will be but two undergraduate prizes offered, the 
first of $250, the second of $200, and also a graduate prize of $300; 
but instead of drawing up a list of topics, any subject will be allowed 
which has been approved by the judgment of the special committee. 
This system has for some years been followed with favorable results in 
the administration of the Toppan and other prizes in Political Science. 
Henceforward there will be open to competition, besides some smaller 
prizes, the three Bowdoin prizes, averaging $250; the Dante prize, for 
essays on the life and works of Dante, of $100; the Sargent prize, for 
metrical translations of Horace, of $100; the Sohier prize of $250, in 
English or modern literature ; the Toppan prize of $150, in political 
science ; and the Sumner prize, on Peace, of $150. It is hoped that the 
taking of such a prize will be considered a distinguished honor by the 
students as well as by the Faculty, and that it may have upon the future 
career of the recipient some such influence as similar prizes at the Eng- 


lish universities. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


As the warmer weather comes and spring grows green and ripens into 
summer, the College turns to out-door amusements like one man. Any 
one who tries to chronicle the students’ doings from early February into 
May will find himself writing almost entirely of the athletic fields and 
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the river. Players and spectators spend their afternoons at baseball on 
Soldier’s Field. The tennis courts are always full. There is never a 
time when boats are not to be seen on the river. And the only two 
things which are distinct from the general out-door exuberance of the 
season, and which have any importance of their own, are the debates and 
the theatricals. 

During the second half-year the activity and interest in debating has 
centred mainly round the two intercollegiate debates and the trials for 
picking the teams. The succession of these, which culminated in a set 
debate between the six best men from whom the team of four could be 
chosen, resulted extremely well. The new plan of retaining the remain- 
ing two, and forming them, with the alternate, into a second team for 
giving the regular men practice, also did much good. To estimate the 
effect of the Coolidge prize, awarded to the candidate who most distin- 
guishes himself in the trials, is more difficult. But it was doubtless con- 
siderable. Its influence on the last trial, in which each speaker had one 
chance out of six of getting it, was noticeably stimulating. In short, one 
can say of the present system of choosing the intercollegiate debating 
teams that it brings out all the material worth considering, that it fills 
the candidates with eagerness and a spirit of rivalry, and that it tests 
them thoroughly. 

The fifth annual debate between Harvard and Princeton was held on 
April 5 at Princeton. For the fifth time the decision was given in favor 
of Harvard. The question was: “ Resolved, That a formal alliance 
between the United States and Great Britain, for the protection and 
advancement of their common interests, is advisable.” §S. B. Rosen- 
thal, 1 L., H. F. Wolff, 99, and Wilbur Morse, ’00, supported the nega- 
tive for Harvard. President Patton presided, and Edward J. Phelps, 
ex-ambassador to England, J. B. Moore, Professor of Political Economy 
at Columbia, and J. W. Jenks, Professor of Political Economy at Cor- 
nell, acted as judges. At the banquet given the debaters at the Prince- 
ton Inn, when the debate was over, Prof. G. P. Baker responded to the 
“ Harvard ” toast. 

In the debate with Yale held in Cambridge May 12, Harvard also 
won. This victory was the first one since the year 94-95. The 
Harvard speakers, J. A. H. Keith, 99, R. T. Parke, 1 L., R. C. 
Bolling, ’00, supported the affirmative side of the question: “ Resolved: 
That the present method of electing United States senators is prefer- 
able to a method of election by popular vote.” Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, ’41, presided, and the judges were Prof. H. B. Gardiner, of Brown, 
Prof. Bliss Perry, of Princeton, and Judge Wm. Rumsey, of New York. 
A. L. Lowell, ’77, coached the team for the Princeton Debate, and 
A. P. Stone, 93, the team for that with Yale. 
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" The Coolidge prizes were awarded to Morse and Parke. 

Since the Cercle play, mentioned in the last number of the Magazine, 
four of the College clubs have given theatrical preformances. The 
Deutscher Verein came first with a comedy, which took very well, consid- 
ering the comparatively small number of people whom it could count on 
attracting. The Delta Upsilon followed with a production of another 
Elizabethan play, Fortune by Land and Sea, by Heywood and Rowley. 
The production showed careful and intelligent preparation, even to the 
smallest parts. The complicated plot, in which “ love, jealousy, revenge, 
murder, bravery, and devotion ” followed each other in quick profusion, 
was a most difficult thing to hold the interest of an audience with. Yet 
the D. U. succeeded admirably. 

The annual Pi Eta Show, The Belles of Bellesley, which came next, 
was unusually good. The plot was full of amusing situations, and gave 
good opportunities for acting. The music was catchy, the songs clever, 
and the performance as a whole full of life and action. The cast was as 
follows : — 

Herr Professor Fritz von Stéphelweissereriilenspiegel, 
newly elected President of Bellesley — a Dutch- 


man . . TT. Stensland, 1 L. 
Friulein Katrina von n Ditto, his schwester, a Dutchess T. L. Holmes, ’99. 
Freddie Seltzer, an effervescent youth . od Be . SB. Taylor, 01. 
Pat Hand, a Frenchman from Kilkenny . . . W. S. Parker, ’99. 
Tommy Tuffer, a messenger boy . CE. Baldwin, ’99. 
I. Sawyer Dewitt, a sly sleuth in the Gig’ rette Servisse J. McC. Ross, 01. 
Ewcomb Heere, ’Nother ; A : ‘ ° H. Hackett, ’01. 

I. Knowitall,instructor . . . . . « «» EF. K. Dyar, 1 L. 
A. Nutte, instructor . : . ; : j . HN. Stearns,1L. 
T. N. Cute, instructor . , - ‘ ‘ . . J. F. Bacon, ’99. 
Hully G. Lookatim, instructor. . . «. = «+ €.S. Oakman,’00. 
Sarah Booker, instructor . : - - , s . H.F. Hurlburt, ’01. 
Susan Slater, instructor ‘ , ‘ = ° * C. M. Bard, ’01. 
Sophia Learner, instructor . . «© +». = «. « O.C. Brayton, ’01. 
Maria Tasker, instructor . ; ‘ i - ; F. Prescott, 01. 
Lucy Lithia, Freddy’s sweet-tart . . . «. «| P.L. Fish,’01. 
Inez Small, a freshwoman . W. H. Taylor, ’01. 


Mrs. Deucid Koy, Dean of Bellesley and acting president A. W. Hollis, ’00. 


The Hasty Pudding Club Show, Proteus, or the Lightning Change 
Artist, appeared during the first week in May. It was up to the average 
of Pudding Plays, though nothing extraordinary. The music, the dan- 
cing, and the specialties were its strong points. The cast follows : — 
Oom, the King of Poom . : . : . J.B. Holden, Jr., 99. 


Amabelle, his daughter . ; ; : : ; R. F. Bolles, ’00. 
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Paragon, aforeign prince. . . . «. « &. DeK. Gilder, 99, 
Proteus, strayed from the circus . ‘ " ° O. F. Richards, ’99. 
Circe, his wife . ° 4 . . ° . E. B. Stanwood, ’99, 
Lord Haymaker, a eourtion . +. © » « so wemened, go, 
Lady Haymaker, hiswife. . . . . W. L. Cutting, ’99. 
John MacAnarty, boy in buttons . . . J.C. McCall, 99. 


Tristine, maid to Amabelle ; . . ° . W.J. Taylor, 99. 
Fido, servant to Paragon ~ es .@ . eo) CG Bien a 


The words were written by J. F. Brice, 99 ; the music by Blair Fair- 
child, 99, and others. Both the Pudding Play and that of the Pi Eta 
were produced under the personal direction of Mr. James Gilbert. 

Two votes passed by the Faculty this spring may be more universally 
\ felt by the undergraduate, from the beginning of next year on, than such 
votes are often likely to be. One of them abolishes the required English 
of the Sophomore and Junior years, thus leaving only one required course 
in the Catalogue. The change has been welcomed everywhere, for a 
prescribed course is always disliked, and the Junior English course was 
unpopular at any rate. Yet so general is the recognition of the good to 
be derived from a certain amount of English in college, that the enrol- 
ment in these courses may not be much decreased for some years. If 
the majority of men do omit the second of the two courses, on forensic 
writing, it will be a great pity. For, though it was one of the most dis- 
agreeable courses in college, it was one which evérybody was glad to 
have taken when the year was over, though there was but little work 
in it. The practical helpfulness of this little was incalculable. At 
present, hardly a student writes a thesis without making some use of 
what he learned in English C. 

The other vote provides for lectures at 8 o’clock in the morning. The 
effect of this change will all depend on the courses which are assigned 
to the new hour. If only the small graduate courses, there will be no 
difference at all; if the big introductory courses like History I and 
Economics I, which are given at 9 o’clock now, the college day will be 
radically changed. Whether Freshmen and Sophomores will go to bed 
earlier, or will go without sleep, time only can show. In either case, 
the change will be noticeably for the bad or for the good. Probably the 
men who need early bed hours most will merely get less sleep if the 
hour is given up to large undergraduate courses. 


GENERAL NOTES. 

The officers of the University Debating Club for the second half 
year are: Pres., F. O. White, ’99; vice-pres., R. T. Parke, 1 L.; sec., 
W. M. Chadbourne, ’00; treas., R. C. Bolling, 00; memb. exec. com., 
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S. B. Rosenthal, 1 L.—The Pasteur Medal was awarded to R. C. 
Bruce, 02. This medal, which has been awarded for the first time 
this year, was established by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, on the under- 
standing that it should be awarded annually after a competitive debate 
on a subject drawn from contemporary French politics. — The Faculty 
has been trying to make the Bowdoin Prizes more alluring and more 
notable as distinctions. The result is that a new method of awarding 
them will be followed next year and in 1901-1902. A distinction will 
be made in favor of undergraduate work, for which there will be a 
first prize of $250 and a second prize of $200. For the best essay by 
a member of the Graduate School there will be a prize of $300. The 
winners of prizes — undergraduates and graduates — will be named in 
the Commencement program of June 27, 1900, and their essays will 
be read in public. — The Phi Beta Kappa has elected the following offi- 
cers: Secretary, A. V. Galbraith, 99; first marshal, A. L. Fish, ’99; 
second marshal, J. B. Studley, ’99; orator, W. B. Cutting, Jr., 00; 
poet, W. Morrow, 700. The following men have been elected to mem- 
bership: From ’99: L. Pearse, Roxbury; E. F. Alexander, Cincin- 
nati; D. H. Fletcher, Marlboro; J. A. H. Keith, Walshville, Ill.; W. 
D. Murray, Newport; E. E. Wakefield, Newtonville; A. R. Camp- 
bell, Youngstown, Ohio; J. S. Galbraith, Springfield; B. P. Merrick, 
Holyoke; F. W. C. Hersey, Lincoln; G. N. McDaniels, Cabot, Vt. ; 
C. J. Smerdon, Taunton; J. W. Farley, Cambridge; G. McC. Sar- 
gent, Magnolia; C. W. Blood, Auburndale; C. H. Stephens, Cincin- 
nati; A. W. Wise, Chicago. From 1900: D. F. Drake, Boston; W. 
B. Cutting, Jr., Oakdale, L. I.; H. H. Fox, Cambridge; C. B. Hersey, 
Chelsea ; W. Morrow, Philadelphia ; H. A. Yeomans, Spokane, Wash. ; 
W. G. Bale, Asbury Park, N. J.; W. M. Chadbourne, Los Angeles, 
Cal. — An official guide-book to the University is being prepared under 
the direction of the Harvard Memorial Society, and will be ready for 
distribution on Commencement Day. The biographical and historical 
matter has been collected and compiled by Mr. W. G. Brown, ’91, 
deputy keeper of the University Records; while such photographs of 
the College grounds and buildings as may be required will be furnished 
by the Camera Club. — The Memorial Society has elected the following 
members from 1900: F. E. Bissell, W. A. M. Burden, J. H. Cabot, 2d, 
W. B. Cutting, S. S. Fitzgerald, A. G. Fuller, W. Phillips, A. M. 
Rock, J. L. Saltonstall, C. O. Swain, J. N. Train, A. Washburn. — 
On the evening of March 15 the Cercle Francais gave a reception to 
M. Rod at Fay House, Radcliffe College. The reception was largely 
attended by the Radcliffe and Harvard members of the Cercle. Baron 
von Holleben, the German ambassador, was among the guests present. 
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During the evening, R. L. Hoguet, ’99, the president of the Cercle, pre- 
sented M. Rod with a medal in token of the Cercle’s appreciation of his 
lectures here. The Harvard Banjo and Mandolin clubs furnished music. 
— At the annual meeting of the Harvard Law Review, J. P. Cotton, 
Jr., 96, was elected editor-in-chief for the coming year. The following 
new editors were elected: First Year Class —H. Fletcher, Yale, 98; G. 
K. Hudson, Brown, 96; R. B. Stone, 98; Second Year Class — E. C. 
Bradlee, 94; F. E. Harkness, Amherst, 96. — The Electrical Club has 
the following officers: Pres., H. C. Ward, 99; sec., J. A. Moyer, ’99; 
treas., R. I. Wright, 99.—On March 17, as the result of an appeal 
from Guy Murchie, ’95, 600 pounds of reading matter were shipped from 
Cambridge to soldiers in Cuba. — The following men have been elected 
directors of the Harvard Dining Association: College and Scientific 
School, C. Blaikie, ’99, A. S. Eyre, ’99, and A. M. Rock, ’00; Law School, 
J. Noble, Jr., 2 L.; Divinity School, J. B. W. Day, 2 Div. — The Junior 
debating club is called The Wranglers. — Officers of the Boylston Chem- 
ical Club: Pres., S. E. Williams, 00; vice-pres.. W. J. Hale, 1G.; 
sec., A. G. Scattergood, 99; treas.. W. Koch, 1G.— The officers of 
the O. K. for the second half-year are: Pres, M. D. Whitman, ’99; 
sec., J. B. Holden, Jr., 99; treas., A. B. Ruhl, ’99; lib., J. A. Macy, 
99. — At a meeting on March 14 of the candidates for the degrees of 
A.M. and M. S., W. W. Baker, 1 G., was elected marshal; and H. W. 
Foote, 1G., J. W. Dow, 2G., and F. Curtis, 1 G., as a Committee of 
Arrangements for Commencement. — The Freshman Banjo Club has the 
following officers: Pres., M. W. Ware; sec., M. K. Smith; leader, J. 
L. Lilienthal. — At a meeting of the Jowett Club on April 27, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, *41, gave a talk on the Literary Study of the Classics in 
1840. — At the last meeting of the Mining Club, R. H. Watson, ’00, was 
elected president, and E. W. Mills, ’01, vice-president. — The Pierian 
Sodality, assisted by Mme. Florence Pierron Hartmann, soprano, and 
C. S. Oakman, ’00, violinist, gave a second concert in Sanders Theatre 
on March 21. — The fourth annual Harvard-Yale whist match was held 
at New Haven on March 25 and Harvard won, thus maintaining the 
former unbroken series of victories. Score, 13 to 9. Harvard took all 
13 points in the first round, making 11 at one table. In the second 
round Yale scored 5; in the third round, 4. Yale won at 6 of the 9 
tables, but Harvard won the match by superiority in the first round at 
one table. The pairs were: Harvard —C. B. Robinson, 1 G., and R. 
F. Butts, 99, A. J. Halle, 1 L. (captain), and M. F. Hyman, ’99, G. B. 
Kerper, ’99, and N. S. Kelley, 1 L. Yale —T. Gilman, ’99 (captain), 
and R. B. Tillinghast, 02, W. C. Lee, ’99, and S. A. Gilmore, ’99, O. 
S. Bryant, ’99, and J. S. Cameron, ’99. 
Henry James, 2d, ’99. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At the meeting of the Associates on Oct. 19, 1898, the reports of the 
President and Dean were read, and the report of the chairman of the 
Academic Board was presented in proof. In her report the President 
says :— 

“ Not only does our beautiful gymnasium, the gift of Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
enway, bear witness to an ever-growing sympathy with our work, but Mrs. 
David Kimball’s endowment of $50,000 for a Radcliffe Hall of Residence, 
Miss Barr’s bequest of $52,000 for scholarships, as well as the $20,000 from 
the estate of Henry L. Pierce, tell the same story of active and benevolent 
interest in the institution itself and in the welfare of its students. In connec- 
tion with our new gymnasium, which will help us to keep up the standard of 
physical strength and activity among our students, I may say that the average 
health at Radcliffe has been excellent throughout the year. It is true that one 
deeply lamented death has occurred in our number, but it was in no way con- 
nected with college life. Margaret M. Nickerson, who died last May, was a 
member of the Class of 1898. Her fellow-students loved her for her fine 
character and sweet qualities, and her teachers valued her for her fidelity to 
work, and respected her scholarly tastes and attainments. She was indeed a 
loss to the whole College. . . . In concluding, I would add one word regarding 
@ permanent source of support and strength which we are building up year by 
year for our institution, and which makes itself felt more and more as time 
goes on. I allude to the friendly, intelligent, and sustained interest of our 
graduates in all that concerns Radcliffe. This has been shown in various prac- 
tical ways; for instance, in the assistance they have given in raising money for 
students unable to meet their expenses fully. These efforts have culminated 
in the establishment of a permanent scholarship of $5000, known as the Har- 
vard Annex Scholarship. Our students, both undergraduate and graduate, have 
made contributions to the Library, raised by their concerts or dramatic enter- 
tainments. . . . Apart, however, from material help of this kind, I am conscious 
that we are gradually gathering around us a body of graduates and alumnae, 
whose sympathy in the work and assured confidence in the future of Radcliffe 
may be counted upon as a strong background in times to come. Many of our 
graduates are now married, and have households and domestic interests of their 
own. But they do not flag in their affection for their College, and I think 
they sincerely feel that what they have learned there is a help and strength to 
them, not a chapter disconnected from their home and their cares, but a part 
of their daily life. Others who are not married are scattered over the country, 
finding employment mostly in teaching, but also in various work, as secreta- 
ries, or in libraries and museums. I think that those of our graduates who 
wish to turn their education to account in earning a livelihood have usually 
been successful in finding occupation, and have given satisfaction to their 
employers. I have indeed received warm acknowledgments from many of 
our graduates for the beneficent influence which their education here has exer- 
cised upon their subsequent lives.” 
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The Dean in her report says : — 


“ Among the gifts of the year we include the sum of $150 for a course of 
lectures on the Philosophy of the Kindergarten. These lectures were open to 
Harvard and Radcliffe students, and were given by Miss Laura Fisher, of Bos- 
ton, to whom, and to the friends represented by Miss Marion Jackson, we wish 
publicly to express our thanks. The attendance was much larger than had 
been expected, and it is probable that in some other form, but through the 
influence of the same friends, this interesting experiment will be repeated. 

“ Radcliffe College monographs, No. 8 by Margaret Lewis (Mrs. Nickerson), 
and No. 7 by Pauline G. Wiggin, were published in the autumn of 1897 ; and 
the next in the series, a thesis by Kate O. Petersen, ‘On the Sources of Chau- 
cer’s Nonne Prestes Tale,’ will be published early in November. The Council 
of the Dante Society has awarded a prize of $25 to Annette Fiske (1894) for 
the great industry and serious scholarship shown by her essay on ‘ Dante’s Ob- 
ligations to Old French and Provengal Poetry.’ The prize offered by the Mas- 
sachusetts Society of Colonial Dames for the best essay on a subject connected 
with Colonial History, open to competition in the four colleges for women in 
Massachusetts, was won by Louisa Porter Haskell, a special student in Rad- 
cliffe. The Fellowship in English at Bryn May,y, College for the current year 
has been awarded to Carrie A. Harper (R. ’96), and the Fellowship in History 
at the University of Wisconsin to Jennie C. Watts (R. ’97). The year has 
been one of steady and successful work, and the work has been done under 
more satisfactory conditions than ever before. The dwelling-house 11 Appian 
Way brought in a very little as a lodging-house; we had but one tenant, who 
went to the war, and paid his second term with much reluctance. During the 
summer the house has been altered into a chemical laboratory, to take the 
place of the one in the old gymnasium. The house and stable at 18 Mason 
Street were sold and moved away, and the new gymnasium now stands on the 
site. The old gymnasium has been pulled down, the grounds have been graded 
and seeded; the Radcliffe College of to-day has begun to wear the outward 
aspect of the Radcliffe College of the future. We need a building for labora- 
tory purposes. We shall soon need a building for the library; the number of 
books increases yearly, and the limit of space is very nearly reached. We need 
a good building for academic purposes, properly heated and well ventilated; 
the other buildings now in use are not worthy of the College, and there is no 
hall large enough to hold the body of the students. The auditorium in Fay 
House has long been outgrown, and Radcliffe, with its increasing number of 
non-resident students, has a special need of a house in the College precincts 
which will do in a better way and on a large scale what the Vaughan House 
has begun todo. The University of Pennsylvania has such a house, built by a 
father in memory of his son, and no better or more useful gift was ever made 
to the University. These needed buildings would all be in our own inclosure. 
Our hall of residence — Bertram Hall — should be not far from the College, 
in a situation giving room for expansion. A piece of ground large enough for 
a playground, and for more dormitories than one, would be a splendid gift, full 
of far-reaching possibilities. This is not too much to hope from a generous 
community, who see that Radcliffe has done its best to administer wisely the 
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goods intrusted to it, and that it is entitled to the praise given to the servant 
faithful over a few things. For Radcliffe the day of small things is over.” 


The Report shows that the income from tuition-fees for 1897-98 was 
$72,360.39, and that there were spent for salaries, printing, repairs, and 
general expenses $78,468.80, the excess of expenses over receipts being 

met by interest on the endowment. 
_ As to the library the Dean says: “ Anxiety has been felt for some time 
as to the possible effect of so great a weight of books in an old building, 
and during the summer of 1898 it was found necessary to rebuild part 
of the original wall of Fay House, replacing the 8-inch wall by a 12- 
inch wall. This was done at an expense of $2000, sorely against the 
grain of the House Committee, but there was no alternative.” 

A pleasant room in Fay House, formerly used for the classes ih the 
Fine Arts, has lately been included in the library, and the shelves, hold- 
ing three thousand books, are already filled. The students’ Glee Club 
propose to give to the library the proceeds of the last operetta, to be used 
for a musical library. 

Immediately after the opening of the gymnasium, work in the classes 
began, and the attendance increased on an average from about 14 ina 
class last year to 30 in a corresponding class this year. The Athletic 
Association decided to have two meets only this year, but they offered 
for competition a larger banner than heretofore. This was won at the 
first meet by the class of 1901 with a score of 22 points. On April 6, 
the American Association for Advancement of Physical Education visited, 
by invitation of the Council, the Gymnasium and Fay House. 

During the spring, two very successful concerts were given in Sanders 
Theatre, under the direction of the Cantabrigia Club, for the benefit of a 
Radcliffe College Scholarship to be bestowed by the Club on a Cambridge 
student. 

Since the March Report, the College has bought the property at 5 and 
7 Appian Way for $12,200. In April the College received from the 
estate of Edward Austin $25,500. The terms of the will provide for a 
bequest to Radcliffe College of $30,000, “the interest upon which they 
will pay to needy meritorious students and teachers, to assist them in 
payment of their studies.” 

For two successive years a prize for Old South Historical Essays has 
been awarded to Caroline B. Shaw, ’01: in 1898, a second prize for 
“The History of Slavery in the Northern States, and of Anti-slavery 
Sentiment in the South before the Civil War;” in 1899, a first prize for 
“The Struggle of France and England for North America, from the 
Founding of Quebec by Champlain to the Capture of Quebec by Wolfe ;” 
a second prize was given to Edith Hale, ’01. 
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In June, 1899, will appear the first number of a new publication by 
the students of Radcliffe College, to be called The Radcliffe Magazine. 
The primary object of the magazine is to publish the best written work 
of the present and former students of Radcliffe, so far as the editors are 
able to discover it. This first number will contain contributions from 
both graduates and undergraduates, including translations from Horace 
and the “Song of Roland,” studies in literary criticism, several stories 
and sketches, and some verse. The magazine will, if the present plan 
is followed, appear four times during the college year, in November, 
January, March, and May. The board consists of seven editors, Mary 
W. Dean, 99, managing editor; Miss Coes and Miss Paton, advisory 
editors ; and four assistant editors, Mary Howland, ’99, Frances Park, 
Sp., Helen Ward, ’00, and Katherine Fullerton, ’00. The interests of 
each class are reported by a class editor. There is also a business man- 
ager, Dora Drew, ’99, who has two assistants. 

Charlotte M. E. Reinecke, 98-99, is to be instructor in German next 
year at Vassar College. Louisa P. Haskell, 93-98, has taken Miss 
Ward’s School in Boston. 


ALUMNAE. 


On April 8, a special meeting of the Radcliffe College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation was held at Fay House. The President announced that the 
committee chosen from the Association to confer with the Radcliffe Col- 
lege Scholarship Committee as to the assignment of the Harvard Annex 
Scholarship founded by Alumnae of Radcliffe College, were Mary Coes, 
Helen L. Reed, Sarah W. Brooks. The question of admitting to regu- 
lar membership in the body of Radcliffe alumnae the graduates of other 
colleges who have qualified themselves to take the higher degrees at 
Radcliffe was considered, and after discussion it was voted that all 
holders of the Radcliffe A. M. degree, and those who have done sufficient 
work for the Ph. D. degree, be eligible to the Association. It is probable 
that this subject will come up again at the June meeting. After the 
business meeting, there was music by Mrs. Hammond and Marguerite 
Fiske, and Beulah Dix’s play, The Wooing of Mistress Widdrington, 
was presented. On April 12, the Harvard Annex Club, an extension of 
the Old Appian Way Club which includes all the graduates of the Har- 
vard Annex, met by invitation in Cambridge at the house of Sarah W. 
Brooks, 92. On April 15, Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, gave an informal 
reception to Miss Irwin in New York, and made the occasion an oppor- 
tunity for gathering together the Radcliffe College alumnae and special 
students who live in the neighborhood of New York. The Foreign Fel- 
lowship for 99-00 of the Woman’s Education Association has been 
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awarded to Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, instructor in Greek, at Vassar Col- 
lege. The Mary E. Garrett European Fellowship of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for next year has been awarded to Edith F. Claflin, 97. The 
Bryn Mawr Fellowship in Greek has been awarded to Lida S. King, grad- 
uate student at Radcliffe, 97-98. Julia B. Platt, 86-88, 95-96, took 
the Ph. D. degree at Freiburg in 98 ; Mary E. Parker, ’98-99, is to be 
superintendent’s assistant at Syracuse, N. Y. Alice G. Arnold, ’95, and 
Kate D. Griswold, ’98, are to teach next year in Miss Winsor’s School, 
Boston. Frances S. Belcher, 95, is teaching in the Ogontz School, 
Ogontz, Pa. Katharine M. Thompson, ’96, is to teach in Miss Ward’s 
School; Beulah M. Dix, ’97, has just published a book entitled “ Hugh 
Gwyeth ;” Margaret C. Magrath, ’97, is working under the direction of 
the Children’s Aid Society; Edith E. Butler, 99, is to be instructor in 
English at Rockford College, Rockford, Ill.; Annie L. Jackson, ’99, is 
to teach in the Chelsea High School ; Annie Sprague, ’99, in Miss Low’s 
School, Stamford, Conn.; Bessie D. Davis, 99, in the Chatham High 
School ; L. Isabelle May, ’99, in Miss Brown and Miss Owen’s School, 
Boston. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
IMPORTANT WORK AT THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

The Committee to visit the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, of which 
Mr. Francis Blake is chairman, report as follows : — 

During the past year, the Director and his associates have maintained 
the routine work of instruction at its usual high standard of efficiency ; 
and in addition have carried on a series of most creditable original inves- 
tigations which may be summarized as follows : — 

1. The Director has continued his investigation of electrical oscilla- 
tions; and, by a transformation of the apparatus therefor, has been 
enabled to study electrical discharges of greater intensity and length than 
have hitherto been obtained in atmospheric air. The high electromotive 
forces necessary for this study are obtained by means of a storage bat- 
tery of ten thousand cells, which, by the action of original apparatus, 
yields an electrical tension of three million volts, and sparks of from six 
to seven feet in length. It is not too much to say that Professor Trow- 
bridge’s methods and results in this investigation have awakened the 
admiration of the scientific world. 

2. Prof. B. O. Peirce and Dr. R. W. Willson have finished an impor- 
tant investigation on the thermal conductivity of poor conductors ; and 
their work has become the standard in this subject. 

3. Prof. E. H. Hall has finished his investigation of the thermal con- 
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ductivity of cast iron, and published the results thereof in the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for the present year. 

4. Prof. W. C. Sabine has been engaged upon researches in sound, 
with a view to the determination of important facts in regard to the 
acoustical properties of various shaped halls and lecture rooms. He has 
arrived at a method of measuring the absolute intensity of sound, —a 
result never before obtained. 

5. Mr. Theodore Lyman and Mr. E. H. Colpitts, graduate students, 
have succeeded in measuring the shortest wave-lengths of light which 
have been hitherto detected. By exhausting the air from the space in 
which their apparatus is placed, they have opened a new field of physical 
inquiry which promises to give still more important results. 

6. Mr. H. Brown, graduate student, has been engaged upon a measure- 
ment of the relaxation time of different dielectrics, and hopes to finish 
his work during the present term. 

7. Mr. H. Edwards, graduate student, is still engaged upon an inves- 
tigation of the air thermometer, of which mention was made in the report 
of last year. 

8. Mr. J. E. Burbank, graduate student, is engaged with Professor 
Trowbridge on an investigation of the absorption of X rays by different 
gases. 

9. Mr. T. C. McKay, graduate student, and Mr. J. C. Howe, Senior, 
have obtained some interesting results in regard to the energy developed 
by powerful discharges of electricity. 

The apparatus used in connection with the above-mentioned investiga- 
tions bears witness to the efficiency of the laboratory machine shop. It 
is evident, however, that the services of an additional mechanic, skilled 
in glass-blowing, would be of peculiar value. Almost all physical inves- 
tigations demand work in glass ; and it is extremely difficult to get such 
work done satisfactorily in outside shops. 

The Committee note with pleasure the results attained by Dr. R. W. 
Willson, Instructor in Astronomy, in the design and construction of a 
large number of simple and inexpensive instruments by means of which 
students make practical use of the knowledge they acquire in his course. 
The value to stiadents of so early and so intimate a relation established 
between theory and practice can hardly be overestimated. 

Four hundred and twenty-six candidates for admission to College in 
1898 offered experimental physics ; and two hundred and seventy-four 
students are taking the elementary course during the present academic 
year. The increased attention to physical science by students offering 
themselves for College is largely due to the labors of Professor Hall. 

At the invitation of the chairman, the Visiting Committee were accom- 
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panied by Dr. Mendenhall and Professor Michelson, who, by the sub- 
joined letter, bear witness to the efficiency of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory : — 


Dear Mr. Buake, — We were so much interested in the visit to the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory, which, through your courtesy, we were enabled to 
make yesterday, that we desire to join in a brief expression of the gratification 
it afforded us, and of our appreciation of the great importance of the several 
investigations which are now in progress under the direction of members of 
the professional staff. 

Professor Trowbridge’s interesting studies of high potential discharges are 
known everywhere ; but it was a pleasure to see that he is not content with 
having, some time since, surpassed all others in the magnitude of the effects 
which he is investigating. His new transformer by which he can produce a 
discharging spark seven feet in length through air, has already led him to 
most important conclusions ; and under his skilful direction we may confidently 
expect, in the near future, further contributions which, like those he has already 
made, must be of profound significance to all interested in the subject. The 
carefully planned and successfully executed measurement of the velocity of 
electric waves, which is being carried out by one of the graduate students, is 
also a work of unusual importance. The same may be said of the investiga- 
tion of short light-waves, in which measurements have been carried far beyond 
any hitherto made. 

The scientific public is already informed concerning the research in heat 
conductivity recently carried out in the Laboratory, under the direction, we 
believe, of Professors Peirce-and Hall. We were privileged to see some of the 
apparatus with which this work was done, and the value of the investigation 
can hardly be overestimated. Few subjects are surrounded by greater difficul- 
ties, and the ingenuity with which many of them have been overcome is worthy 
of high commendation. 

Perhaps nothing impressed us more than the investigation of Professor 
Sabine of the acoustics of halls and public buildings. This is a matter of the 
utmost practical importance, and the problems it presents have been attacked 
many times, usually with little or no success. We believe that it has never 
before been treated with anything like the ability and sagacity that is shown by 
Professor Sabine, who has dissipated many of its perplexing difficulties by the 
use of rigorously scientific methods, together with a cleverness in instrumental 
devices and a dexterity in manipulation which cannot fail to be admired 
by all. 

all physicists must be impressed by the noble building in which this work, 
and much more, is being carried on. Its admirably arranged rooms for special 
research are sufficient in number, and of adequate dimensions to afford ample 
facilities for the great work for which it was designed ; and it is to be hoped 
that the University will continue to afford means for the extension and enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for original research for which it has long been distin- 
guished. While the purely practical outcome of research work should never, 
in an institution like this, be considered of first importance, it is but fair to 
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say that it will often happen that the successful conclusion of one investigation 
— for instance, such as that in which Professor Sabine is now engaged and 
which appears to be rapidly nearing that end — will be of more value to the 
world, from a pecuniary standpoint alone, than many times the cost of the 
building in which it is made, with its entire contents. 
Faithfully yours, 
T. C. MENDENHALL, 
A. A. MICHELSON. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 
Gifts of Mr. Alexander Agassiz. 

The Corporation printed the following in the last President’s Re- 
port :— 

‘Between September 1, 1871, and September 1, 1897, Mr. Agassiz 
expended for the benefit of the Museum from his private means, without 
making any communication on the subject to the President and Fellows, 
over seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, including his expenditures 
on objects now formally transferred to the Corporation, besides contribut- 
ing about fifty thousand dollars to other University objects in gifts known 
at the time to the President and Fellows. 

The great sum expended for the Museum is divisible into the following 
items which are taken from Mr. Agassiz’s private accounts : — 

Land, Buildings, and Fixtures . . .. . . + « + $219,007.00 
Cases, Collections and care of same .... . . . 223,867.00 
Publications . . - « 118,127.00 


Subscriptions to haenia Memecial ‘Fond oak for State 
Grants wineries se) Wo. 6Y oe, Si, oer eo 


Library . . . ce 8 ee ee et ee ol «626,605.00 
Salaries . . oe ae. a * oo ee 
Deficits Humboldt F and | (Stndents) oe 2 6 6 + © © 8,260.00 
a. gg se b: Sich ibs bias 7,807.00 
Interest . . Mahe Mest 26.% oh chisG (ixlawats 9,568.00 
Laboratory Supplies ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Naples Table . .. . eae 1,473.00 
Wood’s Hole Fish Commission Tables . he gehts tiie 500.00 
¥.C. Gray Bost...» (ative 355.00 
Not analyzed ; old accounts not accessible » + 6 « © 41,008.28 

$751,818.28 


“ Of the total expenditure, about $107,000 was for current expenses, 
or expenses which cannot now be specified ; the remainder is represented 
to-day by important parts of the land, building funds, collections, cases, 
fixtures, publications, and library. 

“The Corporation record here their gratitude for these great gifts, 
distributed over a period of twenty-six years, and for devoted services 
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rendered to the Museum in various capacities ever since 1860, with one 
interval of three years, 1866-1869.” 


The Future of the Museum. 

In his fal report as Director, Mr. Agassiz says : — 

“ Although my administrative connection with the Museum ceases 
now, I look forward to its future with no little concern. When the more 
intimate relation between the Museum and the University (dating back 
to 1876) was established, it was hoped that the new arrangement might 
prove advantageous to both institutions. So far as the Museum is con- 
cerned, this hope has not been fulfilled. While the divisions of Zoslogy 
and Geology in the University have been greatly expanded by the facili- 
ties afforded them by the Museum, the latter has gained no correspond- 
ing benefit from the University, nor has it received from the friends and 
graduates of Harvard the aid and support which might have been ex- 
pected as a result of this mutual arrangement. 

“The funds available for carrying on the Museum and for promoting 
research are meagre in the extreme, and there are literally no means 
existing for the publication of the original work presented from the vari- 
ous laboratories. The slender thread which connected the Museum with 
the teaching departments at the time of its incorporation with the Uni- 
versity is practically severed, the administration of the Museum being 
no longer in any way concerned with instruction, as was originally 
included in the articles of agreement between the University and the 
Museum. Under existing conditions, the University Museum cannot hope 
to hold its own with similar institutions which have grown up in late 
years. The Natural History Museums in New York and in Chicago, 
connected as they are with municipalities, which deal with them in a most 
generous and intelligent manner, will leave far behind a University 
Museum depending upon resources which grow annually less with a pain- 
ful regularity.” 


METHODS AT THE OBSERVATORY. 


As the organization of the Harvard College Observatory is unlike 
that of many similar institutions, it may be worth while to describe it. 
In large observatories it is not unusual to establish a number of depart- 
ments, each under the entire charge of an astronomer who is often 
unaided by assistants. The institution thus becomes a series of small 
observatories under one roof, but in other respects quite independent. 
The advantages of this plan are, first, the education of a group of astro- 
nomers of the highest grade, each of whom is enabled to devote his 


1 From the Director’s Annual Report. 
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entire energy to his work, and the illness or failure of one in no way 
diminishes the efficiency of the others. On the other hand, there is 
often a lack of codperation, —it is a ship in which all the sailors are 
captains. It is not clear that better results are thus obtained, with a 
given expenditure of money, than if assistance was given to amateurs 
who had displayed especial skill in their work, either by furnishing them 
with suitable instruments, or means for publication. The power of the 
whole is not greater than that of as many detached small observatories. 

The Director of the Harvard College Observatory takes immediate 
charge of the various departments, in many cases making a daily inspec- 
tion and planning the work in detail. Many of the assistants are skilful 
only in their own particular work, but are nevertheless capable of doing 
as much and as good routine work as astronomers who would receive 
much larger salaries. Three or four times as many assistants can thus 
be employed, and the work done correspondingly increased for a given 
expenditure. This method does not offer the same opportunity for the 
advancement of individuals, and too much depends upon a single person, 
—the Director. The advantages for codperation, or for undertaking 
large pieces of work, are very great, and the latter is especially marked, 
since this Observatory maintains stations in the southern as well as in 
the northern hemisphere. The same plan of work can thus be carried out 
for all stars from the north to the south pole, and the experience gained 
at one station greatly aids the work at the others. Moreover, uniformity 
of plan of publication is secured, and on special occasions, as during 
eclipses, meteoric showers, etc., large numbers of skilled observers are 
available on short notice. Each method has its advantages, and it seems 
advisable that this method should continue to be followed in one large 
observatory. 

We have the following general division of work : — 

The observations with the 15-inch Equatorial telescope are made and 
reduced by Mr. O. C. Wendell, assisted by Mr. R. H. Frost and Mr. F. 
C. Spencer. Mr. W. M. Reed observes with the 6-inch Equatorial. 
The meridian circle is in charge of Professor Arthur Searle, aided by 
Mr. J. A. Dunne, Miss L. L. Hodgdon, Mrs. I. W. Eddy, Miss L. Win- 
lock, and Mrs. P. F. Bonesteel. Various determinations of stellar posi- 
tions have been made by Miss A. Winlock, assisted by Miss S. C. Bond. 
The observations with the meridian photometer have been made by the 
Director, and recorded by Messrs. R. S. Davidson and E. P. Fleming. 
Mrs. W. P. Fleming has charge of the Henry Draper Memorial, together 
with the other work done in the Astrophotographic building. She has 
been assisted by Miss L. D. Wells, Miss M. C. Stevens, Miss E. F. Gill, 
Miss E. F. Leland, Miss H. I. Stevens, Miss I. E. Woods, Miss E. G. 
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Wolffe, Miss A. J. Cannon, and Miss S. E. Breslin in the discussion of 
the photographs ; and by Miss F. Cushman, aided by Miss A. J. McKay 
and Miss M. A. Gill, in the reduction of the observations made with the 
meridian photometer. The photographs have been taken by Mr. E. S. 
King, assisted by Messrs. E. F. Waite and H. R. Colson. Assistant 
Professor W. H. Pickering has continued the preparation for publication 
of the observations made at Arequipa under his direction. Associate 
Professor Solon I. Bailey has remained in charge of the Arequipa Sta- 
tion. Since his return to Cambridge, Mr. W. B. Clymer, Dr. De Lisle 
Stewart, and Sr. J. E. Muniz have carried on the observations at Are- 
quipa. The meteorological observations at Mollendo have been made by 
Mr. Turner, those at La Joya by Sr. Galindo, those at Cuzco by Mr. 
Kramer, and those at Echarati by Sr. Pimentel. Sr. Ayulo has under- 
taken the trips to El Misti, changing the record sheets there, and also at 
Alto de los Huesos and Mt. Blane Stations. Mr. Rotch’s assistants at 
the Blue Hill Observatory are Messrs. H. H. Clayton, S. P. Fergusson, 
and A. E. Sweetland. Mr. H. W. Winkley has charge of the library 
under the supervision of Mr. J. R. Edmands. Mr. Gerrish, assisted by 
Mr. Attwill, has charge of the laboratory, workshop, and general corre- 


spondence. 
Two Recent Discoveries. 


Another new star has been discovered at the Harvard Observatory by 
Mrs. Fleming, to whom are credited five of the six new stars found since 
1885. This latest comer in the stellar family is in the constellation 
Sagittarius. An examination of the plates shows that a year ago it 
was of the fifth magnitude, but had sunk a month later, in April, to the 
eighth. A photograph taken on March 9, shows it as still fainter, hav- 
ing a brightness of only the tenth magnitude. Its spectrum, exhibiting 
fourteen bright lines, greatly resembles that of other new stars. 

Prof. W. H. Pickering has discovered a new and ninth satellite of the 
planet Saturn. It adds another to the triumphs of photography in the 
service of astronomy, the new body having been found on four plates 
exposed with the Bruce telescope at Arequipa in Peru. This additional 
moon of Saturn probably does not exceed 300 miles in diameter, and is 
so faint that but few of the great telescopes at present in existence are 
powerful enough to disclose it. Japetus, discovered at the Paris Obser- 
vatory in 1671 by Dominique Cassini, has hitherto been regarded as 
Saturn’s outermost moon, being at a distance of 24 millions of miles from 
the planet, and having a period of 794 days. But the new satellite is 
3} times more distant than Japetus, and it consumes almost a year and 
a half in going once completely round Saturn, More than half a century 
has elapsed since a new satellite was added to the Saturnian system ; the 
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seventh moon, Hyperion, having been found by Prof. W. C. Bond at 
Harvard on September 16, 1848. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1899. 

The list of courses to be offered at the Summer School this year shows 
some increase over that of the last term. The instruction in the field of 
the classics will be strengthened by additional courses in Latin and Greek, 
in which lectures will be delivered by Professors Wright, Greenough, 
Morgan, and Moore. Professor Baker will conduct a course in Shake- 
speare, and a course in Argumentative Composition. A course in Spanish 
has been added, in which Dr. Ford will be instructor; and a course in 
Principles of Design, by Dr. Denman W. Ross. This latter is in a field 
not formerly entered by the School. The project has already attracted 
considerable attention from teachers. A course in Elementary Mathe- 
matics, by Mr. Julian Coolidge, is an extension of the short course for- 
merly given by Professor Hanus, who will have this summer two courses 
in Education and Teaching. A course in Advanced Algebra has been 
added, also an advanced course in General Chemistry, — the latter to be 
conducted by Dr. Torrey. The attendance at the Summer School last 
summer was considerably larger than at any previous session, and, as 
indicated by the correspondence, the attendance this year is likely to 
show a still further increase. 
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Baseball, 


At this time in the season, any gen- 
eralities about the Nine and its pro- 
spects, or about the players, would be 
more likely to mislead than to inform. 
The scores of the games played thus 
far indicate much, but not every- 










thing : — 

Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 

Baal SB TOM 50. 65. .ccccscevecccece 1 
12 Boston University........... 20 3 
15 Univ. of Virginia............ 9 3 
a rere 10 5 
18 Fredericksburg...........++. 5 1 
20 Georgetown. Scans 6 
TS IAD ooo sicck Scvieseccce 1 3 
26. Dartmouth. .......cccccccoce 5 7 
27 Dartmouth... - & 0 
29 Williams... si 3 

May 2 Exeter.... +22 2 
3 Bowdoin... a2 1 
6 Columbia .. a 5 
9 Amherst... --14 0 
1B Primcetom.cceccccccccccccccce 2 10 


In those of the earlier games, in 
which the showing made by the Har- 
vard nine was not what it ought to 
have been, the faults were usually 
those of ineffective batting and list- 
less playing. The effect of the South- 
ern trip was good. It shook the men 
together early in the season, and gave 
them valuable practice on strange 
diamonds and in mild weather. The 
men who have been playing thus far 
have been: P. D. Haughton, 99, 2b. 
(Capt.); C. B. Goodrich, 2 L., 1b.; W. 
T. Reid, ’01, ¢.; G. C. Clark, 01, 3b.; 
R. Fincke, ’01, s. s., r. f.; E. Sears, 
99, L. £.; W. S. Fitz, 99, p.; E. F. 
Loughlin, ’00, r. f., ¢. f., s.s.; B. H. 
Dibblee, ’99, c. f.; E. T, Putnam, ’01, 
r. f., c. £.; S. V. Morse, ’99, p.; C. A. 
Macdonald, ’00, p.; G. P. Milne, ’01, ¢.; 
B. Wendell, Jr., 02, c.; S. W. Lewis, 
700, r. f., 1b.; W. S. McCormick, p.; 
P. N. Coburn, ’02, p. 
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The system of graduate baseball 
coaching adopted this spring is similar 
to that used by the football team last 
autumn. Under the head coach are a 
number of subordinates who can be 
detailed to the positions with which 
they are most familiar. These men 
are on the field once a week to give 
active coaching, and after games they 
meet in the Locker Building to discuss 
the players and any matters relating 
to their development. L. A. Froth- 
ingham, 93, is head coach. Under 
him are D. Scannell, 97, and J. D. 
Upton, ’93, for catchers; Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, J. Wiggin, ’93, C. J. 
Paine, ’97, and B. H. Hayes, ’98, for 
pitchers; C. W. Smith, ’86, for first 
basemen; J. Dean, ’97, for second 
basemen; Dr. A. Quackenboss, M. S., 
92, for third basemen; C. J. Sullivan, 
L. S., ’95, for shortstops; F. H. Hal- 
lowell, 93, W. H. Rand, ’98, and C.C. 
Foster, ’87, for fielders. 


Rowing. 

The plans for remodeling Har- 
vard’s rowing system which were be- 
ing devised when the last number of 
the Magazine appeared, have been put 
into operation and tried as far as they 
refer to the first half of the season. 
Thus far the changes seem to be en- 
tirely for the good. More material 
has been brought out and coached 
than ever before, and the increase in 
the amount of racing, and of effective 
testing of the candidates, has been 
great. Setting the date of the class 
races some days earlier resulted in 
hurrying up the whole rowing season. 
Providing more races on a different 
basis to follow them has helped to 
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maintain general rowing activity after 
the races were over. 

The danger is that in the end the 
coaches may find it impossible to shake 
eight men together and bring them to 
their high-speed point in time for the 
Yale race. The candidates whom 
Donovan has coached differ in their 
style from those taught by O’Dea. 
Mr. Storrow may find his time short 
for moulding a winning crew from a 
squad of men chosen from both row- 
ing clubs. As a club with a character 
and tradition of its own, the Newell 
Club (at first called the New Club) 
does not yet exist. The reason is that 
it has no boat-house as yet, and no ex- 
istence distinct from that of the Uni- 
versity boat-house, where the class 
and ’Varsity crews are, of course, all- 
important. 

The Class race was rowed April 14, 
and the Juniors won in record time 9 
m. 28s. The race was close through- 
out; ’99 finished only a length behind 
the Juniors. The three crews were : 

Juniors. — Stroke, C. H. Morrill; 7; 
F. L. Higginson, Jr.; 6, N. W. Til- 
ton; 5, N. Biddle; 4, J. D. Kernan; 
3, C. M. Brown; 2, C. L. Harding; 
bow, F. Palmer, Jr.; cox., H. A. Wad- 
leigh. 

Seniors. — Stroke, T. S. Watson; 7, 
G. D. Marvin; 6, J. F. Perkins; 5, C. 
P. Adams; 4, M. Donald; 3, H. Coon- 
ley; 2, C. Blaikie; bow, R. F. Blake; 
cox., F. R. Plumb. 

Sophomores. — Stroke, C. W. Locke; 
7, L. Endicott; 6, J. S. Lawrence; 5, 
R. E. Gilchrist; 4, H. H. Peyton; 3, 
E. P. Loud; 2, D. P. Hawkins; bow, 
F. R. Dubois; cox., R. H. Howe, Jr. 

The Interclub Class races held on 
April 11, just before the regular races, 
were rowed in good time, considering 
the conditions. The Law School Weld 
crew won, with the ’00 Weld second; 
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01 Newell third; ’01 Weld fourth; 
and the 99 Weld last. 

On April 28 the four Freshmen 
crews from the two clubs held a race, 
in which the First Weld crew estab- 
lished a record of 9 m. 21s. for the 
mile and seven eighths course. The 
Weld Second crew came in next, and 
the Newell First won third place. Af- 
ter the race the following men were 
chosen to make up the first crew of 
the Freshman squad: Stroke, G. Ban- 
croft; 7, W. E. Ladd; 6, H. Bullard; 
5, D. C. Campbell; 4, A. C. Cham- 
pollion; 3, R. H. Goodell; 2, J. O. 
Lowe ; bow, L. G. Brooks ; cox., W. 
M. Boothby. 

The interclub race on May 2 re- 
sulted in a victory for the First Newell 
eight. The Weld Second came in 
next. The Second Newell brought up 
the rear about two lengths behind the 
First Weld. The time was poor, but 
so also were the conditions. 10 m. 
12 s. 

The 16 men who were picked to 
form the ’Varsity crew squad after 
these interclub races were graded and 
are now rowing together in eights for 
the first time. The make-ups of the 
two crews, with the weights of the 
men, follow :— 

First — Stroke, C. L. Harding, ’00, 
163; 7, F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, 167; 
6, N. W. Tilton, ’00, 180; 5, J. F. 
Perkins, ’89, 178; 4, H. Bancroft, 1L., 
180; 3, J. D. Kernan, ’00, 168; 2, 
C. M. Sheafe, 1 L., 165; bow, H. C. 
Hawkins, ’01, 156; cox., R. H. Howe, 
01, 111. 

Second —Stroke, L. Endicott, ’01, 
156; 7, J. Lawrence, Jr., ’01, 175; 6, 
R. F. Blake, ’99, 160; 5, C. B. Wood, 
1 L., 175; 4, H. H. Peyton, ’01, 176; 3, 
C. P. Adams, 99, 167; 2, C. Blaikie, 
99, 166; bow, K. McG. Martin, ’00, 
156; cox., H. A. Wadleigh, ’00, 105. 
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Track Games. 


The Mott Haven team began the 
season very well. The Class games 
brought out a number of good men, 
although, owing to the poor conditions, 
—rain and heavy track,— good time 
could not be made. The points were 
distributed among the classes as fol- 
lows: 1901, 414; 1900, 24} ; 1902, 22; 
99, 20}. 

On April 28 the ’Varsity games 
were held under perfect conditions of 
track and weather. The men were 
full of life, the events were well con- 
tested, and the performances invaria- 
bly good. Two Harvard records were 
broken and one equaled. L. B. Fox, 
3 L., lowered the record in the high 
hurdles by } of a second to 17 s., and 
J. F. Quinlan, 2 L., equaled the ten- 
second record in the 100 yds. dash. 
J. T. Roche, Jr., ’99, and E. J. Green, 
2L., also ran in 10s., as they were 
within a foot of Quinlan. One of the 
best performances of the afternoon 
was the hammer-throw (138 ft. 64 in.) 
of W. A. Boal, 1900, which broke the 
College record by 11 ft. The pole vault 
and the long runs appeared to be the 
Mott Haven team’s weakest points. 

Dual Games with Yale. — Harvard 
won the Dual Games at New Haven 
on May 13, and thus secured perma- 
nent possession of the Graduates’ Cup. 
The Harvard winners of first prizes 
were 120 yds. hurdles, F. B. Fox, 16 s.; 
putting 16 lb. shot, H. J. Brown, 39 ft. 
9} in.; 220 yds. hurdle, J. Converse, 
25% s.; throwing 16 lb. hammer, W. 
G. Boal, 130 ft. 7 in.; running broad 
jump, C. D. Daly, 22 ft. 3 in.; running 
high jump, C. B. Rotch, 5 ft. 9} in.; 
quarter mile, T. E. Burke, 494s. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of points : — 

Harvard. Yale. 
3 


120-yard hurdle ....... esecccccccoes 6 2 
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100-yard dash ......+ssececseeceeees 3 5 
MU ecicadewavseeancce easeonecues 5 3 
DEG Ts sos ons oc0vcassasactnowane 1 7 
220-yard hurdle.........eeeeeeeeeee 8 0 
880-yard run........++ secvccenen rere | 7 
Hamme oe oc cccs ccccccccccccccccecs 8 0 
22-yard dash.....sccsccccecscceees 2 6 
Broad jump........cccscccccccsecce 8 0 
High Jump. s..sccccvcccccserecccces 7k i 
Pole vault.........+.++ eavbacdeseees 0 8 

TOGA so ans ccocciecccsece Wosecaeees 544 413 

50 Strong fHlen for 1898-99, 

1, Hy. B. Coches, Ti 9.ccc.cscccccsecces 1761.4 
9. ©. G. Herbert, 00.0.0. cescvccces ++ «1595.4 
Su GO; Dole Tihs cannd cexerceacenn +2+1319.4 
4. D. P. Hawkins, '99....ccccccccocscces 1285.9 
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48. E. B, Blakely, °02..........s0se0eee0s 1003.6 
49. E. A. Thornhill, °99.........+.0000000 986.7 
50. J. B. Hawes, "00 .......sssseeeeeceees 981.3 


Botes, Rules, and Jnnovations. 


Several decisions and rules regard- 
ing athletics have been passed at dif- 
ferent times during the spring. 

The Athletic Committee voted that 
“no student shall be eligible for a 
’Varsity team in case he owes money 
for his share of the training-table ex- 
penses of a previous team.” 

It also decided to combine all the 
training-table quarters this spring, so 
as to have the ’Varsity and Class base- 
ball teams, the ’Varsity and Class 
crews, and the Mott Haven team all 
in one building. This is a plan which 
has been tried at Princeton with great 
success. 

The I. C. A. A. A. A. adopted the 
amendments proposed by Harvard 
(supported by the U. of P.), and aimed 
at the men who transfer from one col- 
lege to another, practically as pro- 
posed :— 

“ A student shall be allowed to com- 
pete at the intercollegiate meeting 
four times, and nomore. This applies 
to all departments, Medical School, 
Law School, Academics, ete. If a 
student has represented a college in 
any intercollegiate track meeting in 
which three or more colleges partici- 
pate, and has won a first or second 
place in any event, he shall not be 
eligible to represent any other college 
he may hereafter attend in the inter- 
collegiate meeting until he has at- 
tended such college two full calendar 
years. This amendment is not to be 
retroactive, but affects only those who 
enter college after the date of the 
adoption of this amendment. 

“ No one shall represent any college 
or university as a competitor at the 
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annual field meeting who has ever won 
a first, second, or third place in any 
open field or track event until he shall 
have resided one calendar year at the 
college or university he represents, 
and has passed an annual examination 
on a full year’s work. 

“No one shall represent any college 
or university as a competitor at the an- 
nual field meeting unless he shall be a 
student for a degree, or taking a spe- 
cial or partial course that requires an 
amount of work regarded by the col- 
lege or university he represents as 
equivalent to the work required by a 
student for a degree. 

“No one shall represent any college 
or university at the annual field meet- 
ing who has been dropped from his 
class into a lower class, or from a first- 
year class out of his college or uni- 
versity, or who, not being in good 
standing in one department, has been 
transferred to another, until he shall 
have completed one calendar year’s 
work and passed satisfactory examina- 
tions thereon, or has been permitted 
by his college or university to regain 
the class or department from which he 
was dropped or transferred.” 

A final committee of appeal on ath- 
letic questions has been formed. It is 
called “the Faculty Committee of the 
I.C. A. A. A. A., and is to be made 
up each year of five Faculty members 
from the five leading colleges. The 
first meeting of this body was to take 
place in New York, May 26, the day 
before the intercollegiate games. Prof. 
I. N. Hollis consented to represent 
Harvard. The other colleges repre- 
sented this year are Yale, U. of P., 
Princeton, and Cornell. 

An “Intercollegiate Bicycle Asso- 
ciation” has formed itself,and adopted 
the constitution of the I.C. A. A. A. A. 
with such modifications as the pecul- 
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iarities of cycling demanded. The 
date of the annual meet and the selec- 
tion of permanent officers were left to 
the executive committee, which will be 
appointed by the U. of P., Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Harvard. 

The Athletic Committee voted “ that 
the Freshman football team shall not 
play games outside of New England.” 

It also voted “ that this committee is 
willing to pass the following rules in 
case the codperation of Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, and Cornell can be 
secured : — 

“1, That no student shall be eligible 
to represent his university, except on 
class teams, until he has been in resi- 
dence at that university at least one 
academic year. 

“2, That in no case shall a student 
represent any university or universi- 
ties, in intercollegiate sports, for more 
than three years, except on a class 
team, as voted in the preceding rule.” 

The committee on fitting up and re- 
arranging the Trophy Room has ex- 
pressed a desire to make a strong 
appeal for all athletic trophies which 
may be in the possession of graduates. 
The committee also desires informa- 
tion about the Royal Phelps Carroll 
cup, which was offered for class races 
about 1885. All traces of this trophy 
have been lost. 


Motes. 
B. H. Dibblee, 99, has been ap- 


pointed head coach for the coming 
season. He was eligible for another 
year of playing, and the eleven will 
miss him as a player; but as it will be 
impossible for W. C. Forbes, ’93, to 
take charge of the team again, it 
seemed best to make Dibblee head 
coach. W. S. Lewis, L. S., 795, will 
be coach for the defense and for the 
centre men, and B. G. Waters, 94, for 
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the tackles. The usual spring practice 
has gone on this year under the direc- 
tion of F. D. Cochrane, 99. The 
squad numbered about thirty men. 
More attention was paid to kicking 
than usual.—An Indoor Athletic 
Meeting was held for the first time for 
many years on Feb. 15. Its success 
was great enough to justify similar 
meetings in years to come. The best 
events of the evening were the potato 
race, fencing, sparring, and team gym- 
nastics. The sparring bouts were 
rather exhibition rounds than contests. 
— The Golf Club has engaged William 
Ronan, a professional green-keeper 
and trainer, for many years the assist- 
ant at the Franklin Park Links, to 
take charge of its links at Watertown. 
Besides keeping the greens in condition 
and repairing and cleaning club-sticks, 
Ronan will give lessons in golf play, 
and will direct the work of the Har- 
vard team.— During the vacation 
the Lacrosse team played four games 
against other colleges, and lost all of 
them without scoring a goal. The 
team has been unduly handicapped by 
the loss of all but two of its old players. 
—At the fencing tournament, held 
March 31 and April 1, at the Fencers’ 
Club in New York, for the champion- 
ship of the Amateur Fencers’ League, 
the Harvard team, composed of G. H. 
Breed, 2S. A. B. Lapsley, ’99, and M. 
Green, 3 L. was victorious, scoring 36 
points. The names of the other teams 
and the number of points made by 
them are as follows: B. A. A., 30; 
New York A. C., 27; Fencers’ Club, 
11; Columbia, 5; Cornell, 3.— 
At the end of the first round, the 
scrub baseball nines stood as follows : 
Section I: 1, Jumbos; 2, Baby Mc- 
Kees; 3, No Names; 4, Rubber 
Necks; 5, Scrub 7-11-44; 6, Cold 
Hands; 7, Scrubbers. Section II: 1, 
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Din Witts; 2, Incognitos; 3, Hot 
Tamales; 4, Buzzizzeers; 5, Dew 
Drops; 6, Cherry Pickers. — At a re- 
cent meeting of the Metropolitan Row- 
ing Association, it was voted to hold 
the annual regatta on Bunker Hill 
Day, June 17: The Newell Boat Club 
was admitted to membership. W. S. 
Youngman, ’95, ex-president of the 
Weld, was elected vice-president of 
the association, and R. F. Blake, ’01, 
and J. F. Perkins, ’99, were chosen to 
serve on the executive committee, 
which is also to act as a regatta com- 
mittee. — This is the football schedule 
for next autumn: Sept. 30, Williams at 
Cambridge; Oct. 4, Bowdoin at Cam- 
bridge; Oct. 7, Wesleyan at Cam- 
bridge; Oct. 11, Amherst at Cam- 
bridge; Oct. 14, West Point at West 
Point; Oct. 18, Bates at Cambridge; 
Oct. 21, Brown at Cambridge; Oct. 
28, Carlisle Indians at Cambridge; 
Nov. 4, U. of Penn. at Philadelphia; 
Nov. 11, Dartmouth at Cambridge; 
Nov. 18, Yale at Cambridge. — The 
old launch John Harvard has been 
used by the Weld Club coaches during 
the spring.—On March 14 the 
Athletic Committee voted not to 
grant the request of the Newell Club 
for a race with the Dunham Club at 
New Haven. The schedule of the 
cricket team was approved with limita- 
tions. — On April 12 H. F. Cochems 
1L., a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, established a new inter- 
collegiate strength record by mak- 
ing 17614 kilograms on the official 
test machines in the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. His record was made 
up as follows : Legs, 660; back, 410; 
chinning, and dipping, 499}; lungs, 
29; right forearm, 91; left forearm, 
72; total, 17614.— The gold foot- 
balls subscribed for last autumn have 
been given to the men who played in the 
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Yale game, — to Manager Nourse, and 
to Mr. McMaster, the trainer; the foot- 
balls are designed for watch-charms, 
and are inscribed with the score, date, 
and place of the Yale game, together 
with the name of the owner. — At the 
meeting of the Weld Boat Club, 
April 7, the following amendment to 
the constitution was adopted: ‘No 
member shall belong to any other 
rowing organization in the University, 
except the University Boat Club. Any 
member breaking this rule shall 
forfeit his membership.” — On April 
15, a “telegraph” revolver shooting 
match was held between teams from 
the Harvard Rifle and Pistol Club and 
the Yale Six-shooter Club, the Har- 
vard team winning by a score of 1373 
to 1049. One representative of each 
team shot on the opponent’s range, D. 
Guilford for Yale, G. Bancroft, ’99, for 
Harvard. Each of the Harvard team 
of five received a cup; and H. M. 
Channing, ’01, an additional cup for 
the highest score made. The mem- 
bers of the Harvard team, with their 
scores, were as follows: H. M. 
Channing, 01, 294; L. W. Wright, 
"99, 263; J. H. Shirk, 02, 268; F. G. 
Hodskins, Sp., 293; G. Bancroft, ’99, 
255.— The third and last interclass 
shoot, held April 27, was won by the 
Juniors with a score of 25 birds out of 
a possible 30. This gives the cham- 
pionship to the Junior team, which 
also won, with a score of 22 birds, the 
first match of the series. The best 
individual score was 13, made by P. 
Bancroft, ’99, E. Mallinckrodt, ’00, 
and R. E. Edwards ’02.— On March 
21, for the first time on record, 18 
organized Harvard crews rowed on 
the Charles.—On Feb. 27 the class 
crews rowed on the river. — On Feb. 
21, at Palm Beach, Fla., E. Mallinck- 
rodt, ’00, shot 25 birds at unknown 
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angles, making a perfect score and 


establishing a record for the place. — 
H. W. Keyes, ’87, has been coaching 
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the Sophomore crew, and G. S Mum- 
ford, ’87, the Senior crew. 
H. James, 2d, 99. 





THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


DENTAL. 

The 28th anniversary of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on Monday, June 26, 1899, at 
5p.m. The guest of the evening will 
be the Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., 
pastor of Tremont Temple Church, 
Boston. Election of officers and gen- 
eral business will follow. 

For the third consecutive year the 
Association will celebrate “ Alumni 
Day” at the Dental School Building 
on North Grove St., Boston, beginning 
at9a.M. Following the plan of last 
year, the alumni and friends will meet 
the reception committee in the lower 
hall, register, and be escorted through 
the School building, visiting the vari- 
ous departments, witnessing the clinics, 
and listening to the essayists, and hav- 
ing the work of the School for the 
past year shown and explained. Heads 
of departments will give a résumé of 
new work completed within the year. 
The afternoon will be spent according 
to individual wishes. 

Prof. B. T. Washington, of Tus- 
kegee, Ala., early in March accepted 
an invitation to deliver the annual ad- 
dress on June 26; he has since been 
compelled to decline, as he sailed for 
Europe early in May, and the Associa- 
tion was fortunate in securing Dr. 
Lorimer to take his place. 

The council, at the meetings in 
February and March, appointed as 
class secretaries, to fill vacancies oc- 
curring through non-election, the fol- 


graduating class. 


lowing-named persons, viz.: 1887, A. 
H. Stoddard, Boston; 1888, E. P. 
Holmes, Stoughton; 1892, A. S. Burn- 
ham, Gloucester; 1893, F. R. Dicker- 
man, Taunton; 1894, G. L. Taft, Cam- 
bridge ; 1895, C. A. Carr, Newport, 
R. I.; 1898, W. H. Starratt, Boston. 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


MEDICAL. 

The 9th annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Medical Alumni Association will 
be held on Tuesday, June 27, 1899, at 
the Harvard Medical School, corner of 
Boylston and Exeter Sts., at noon. 
The annual dinner will be as usual at 
the Vendome, at 1 Pp. M., on the same 
day. The dinner tickets, at $2 a plate, 
will be for sale at the hotel office on 
the day of the meeting. After the 
dinner there will be addresses by 
the president of the association, Dr. 
Cheever; by President Eliot; by Dr. 
H. L. Burrell on ‘Medical Educa- 
tion;” by Dr. E. H. Bradford on the 
work of the “Volunteer Aid Associa- 
tion;” and by a representative of the 
Dr. R. T. Edes will 
read the usual report on the Medical 
School. The members of the gradu- 
ating class will be the guests of the 
Association at the dinner. 

On Commencement Day, June 28, 
the Association wil] for the first time 
have aroom in the Yard in Cambridge. 
All graduates of the Medical School 
and all members of the graduating 
class are cordially invited to make this 
room their headquarters for the day. 

James S. Stone, ’89, Sec. 
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VETERINARY. 

The second annual meeting and din- 
ner of the Harvard Veterinary Medical 
Alumni Association was held on Nov. 
28, 1898, at Hotel Vendome. Thirty 
members present. The following 
officers elected: A. Burr, v ’89, pres.; 
L. C. Weeks, v 97, W. T. White, v 97, 
A. W. May, v ’97, vice-pres.; E. W. 
Babson, v ’97, sec.; H. P. Rogers, v ’91, 
D. D. Lee, v’86, council for three years. 
At the dinner Dr. Langdon Frothing- 
ham presided, Dr. H. F. Leonard being 
abroad. The Association had the fol- 
lowing guests, who spoke: President 
Eliot, Dr. S. A. Hopkins, and Mr. 
G. G. Crocker. The Secretary spoke 
hopefully of the future of the School, 
whose graduates now number 104. 

The majority of the graduates are 
in private practice. Several have en- 
tered broader scientific fields, and of 
these several are employed by the 
U. §S. Department of Agriculture, 
some by municipal boards of health, 
and some are teachers in the Veteri- 
nary School. 

Dr. A. Wight, v ’97, has received an 
appointment from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and is located at 
Boston. — Dr. W. T. White, v ’97, has 
accepted a position with Drs. Lee and 
Beckett at the Boston Veterinary Hos- 
pital. 

E. W. Babson, v ’97, Sec. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO’S WELCOME TO ROOSEVELT. 

[On April 10 an informal luncheon 
was given to Gov. Theodore Roose- 
velt, ’80, at the Harvard Club, Chi- 
cago. Ex-Congressman G. E. Adams, 
60, greeted him in the following 
speech, for a copy of which the Mag- 
azine is indebted to F. W. Burlingham, 
91, secretary of the Chicago Harvard 
Club. — Ed.] 
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On behalf of the Harvard Club, I 
welcome a Harvard man who has 
done honor to his University by de- 
serving well of his whole country. 
Of course, we understand that he does 
not come here in the character of a 
Harvard man. He does not come as 
a university man at all. He comes to 
Chicago as the guest of the Hamilton 
Club, and the Hamilton Club invited 
him because they regard him as a first- 
class specimen of the continental Amer- 
ican who believes in America with all 
his heart, and soul, and strength. 

Neither do we claim for Harvard 
all the credit of the education which 
has made him what he is. We claim 
only a part of it. That he talks Latin 
and Greek fluently goes without say- 
ing. We all do it. It is a way we 
have at old Harvard. We do not 
count that this time. We do believe 
that the Harvard spirit has helped 
him to master the three R’s of Xeno- 
phon’s grand old curriculum, — to ride 
well, to shoot straight, and to tell the 
truth without fear. 

We believe an American university 
ought to be in close touch with Amer- 
ican life. We believe an American 
university is only a preparatory school, 
out of which a man graduates into the 
larger university outside. We know 
that our friend and guest of to-day has 
been pursuing his studies in that larger 
university ever since he graduated 
from Harvard. He has been gather- 
ing solid American wisdom all the 
time and all the way from Oyster Bay 
to the Little Missouri. The birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field and 
the elemental forces of nature have 
been his tutors and professors. The 
pack mule of the Montana trails, ani- 
mae tenax propositi, has taught him to 
throw the diamond hitch, and has 
proudly marked him A. M. summa cum 
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laude. There is internal evidence to 
show that he has gathered a part at 
least of his political philosophy in 
sweet communion with the gentle and 
joyous broncho. He has fought with 
wild beasts, not at Ephesus like Saint 
Paul, but in the Big Horn mountains 
and in the Bad Lands of Manhattan 
Island. By this large and varied ex- 
perience, he has made himself a pub- 
lic servant of the most useful sort, a 
college-bred man who has taken his 
post-graduate course in the open air 
and among all sorts and conditions of 
men. He helped a great sea-captain 
win a great sea fight, a month before 
the first gun was fired. He taught 
foreign navies that valuable rule of 
ordnance economics, — that the best 
way to keep your powder dry in time 
of peace is to burn it freely in target 
practice. After helping to organize 
victory on the sea, he went to Cuba 
and helped to win victory on the land. 
The good genius of the American peo- 
ple saved him from the dangers of 
flood and field, the Spanish bullet, 
the shafts of Yellow Jack, and the 
more subtle horror of what the Othello 
of to-day would call the imminent 
deadly beef of the commissary. He 
came back from the war just as full 
of ginger as he went. He is in poli- 
tics again; and Harvard points to 
him with pride as a specimen of the 
best gift that an American university 
can make to the American people, a 
politician in whom there is no guile, 
but lots of sand and horse sense. 

So we welcome him to-day. We 
hand him over to the tender mercies 
of the Hamilton Club. There is no 
telling what they will do to him, 
Wherever destiny leads him, our good 
wishes will follow him. May he live 
long. May his life be chock-full of 
elegant fights of one kind or other. 
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May he always be a winner, and may 
he never lose his admirable habit of 
always wearing the same size of hat 
the day after as the day before. 
George E. Adams, ’60. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The annual report of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs is now ready for dis- 
tribution, and is especially interesting 
in that it contains in full the speech 
delivered by President Eliot at the 
annual banquet in St. Louis last De- 
cember. The secretaries of the differ- 
ent Clubs, members of the Association, 
have copies of this report for distribu- 
tion. Others desiring copies can ob- 
tain them by communicating with the 
Secretary, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
University Club, Feb. 21, and was the 
most successful in numbers and enthu- 
siasm that has ever been held by the 
Club. There were 150 men present, 
among whom were guests from Boston 
and New York, from Louisville, Oma- 
ha, and other Western cities. Presi- 
dent W. C. Boyden, ’86, presided. 

Professor Shaler, the guest of honor, 
whose presence was in great measure 
responsible for the large number at the 
banquet, received flattering proof of 
his popularity when he arose to re- 
spond to the toast of “The Univer- 
sity.” His address, invigorating and 
optimistic, gave us new instances and 
anecdotes of those who had gone from 
the University to the war, and evinced 
a spirit of buoyancy and energy that 
made us almost forget the speaker’s 30 
years of service in the University. — 

W. C. Forbes, ’92, responded to the 
toast, “The Football Eleven of ’98,” 
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and received a well-merited tribute of 
praise as the man who was responsible 
for our great victory last fall. The 
members of the Club appreciated his 
sacrifice in coming on from Boston for 
the banquet, and appreciated the op- 
opportunity to hear directly of the 
methods and skill that have broken 
our long list of defeats. 

The Hon. A. E. Willson, of Louis- 
ville, spoke of “The Harvard Spirit,” 
C. L. Bartlett responded to the toast 
“Yale,” and J. M. Harlan spoke for 
“ Princeton.” 

R. D. Wrenn, 795, responded to the 
toast of “The Rough Riders,” and, 
although the hour was late, held the 
closest attention of every man by his 
interesting narrative of the famous 
troop. 

As the Harvard Club of New York 
city were on the same evening gathered 
at their annual banquet, and had 
among their guests Gov. Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Hon. J. H. Choate, 
the following telegram was sent to 
them: “ The Harvard Club of Chicago, 
honored by the presence of Professor 
Shaler and Cameron Forbes, drinks a 
bumper to-night to the Harvard Club 
of New York city, to Mr. Choate and 
Queen Victoria, to Governor Roose- 
velt and Tammany, and to Harvard’s 
cutting of the Gordian Knot, for Jo- 
seph has taken the Lady and Theodore 
the Tiger.” 

The success of the banquet, the 
enthusiasm of the men, and the fine 
spirit that prevailed, were striking 
proof of the loyalty of the Harvard 
men of this city tothe University, and 
was an added assurance that the su- 
premacy that Harvard now enjoys in 
this city will be maintained. 

Another delightful occasion was the 
luncheon given at noonday, April 10, 
to Gov. Roosevelt. The Harvard Club, 
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as the host of the occasion, invited to 
the luncheon the members of the Uni- 
versity Club of this city, and 300 men 
assembled to do honor to the occasion. 
The president of the Club first called 
upon the Hon. G. E. Adams, ’60, 
whose speech is printed in full else- 
where in this number of the Magazine, 
to welcome Governor Roosevelt on 
behalf of Harvard. Mr. Adams aroused 
his hearers to the very highest enthu- 
siasm, in that his speech was in such 
perfect accord with the time and occa- 
sion. J. H. Hamline made a welcom- 
ing speech on behalf of the Western 
Universities, and C. M. Dawes, of 
Yale, welcomed Governor Roosevelt on 
behalf of Eastern Universities. There 
could be no doubt left in the mind of 
our guest that he holds a place of high 
esteem in the hearts of all University 
men of this city. In response, he as- 
sured us that he appreciated and valued 
highly the esteem and support of uni- 
versity men, and hoped to retain their 
regard and respect even though his 
course and opinions at some time might 
diverge from their individual opinions. 
One especially characteristic point 
dwelt upon was that in politics one 
should always tell the absolute, exact 
truth, and never promise what one 
was not only willing but able to fulfil. 
This was especially refreshing after 
the heated municipal and _ political 
campaign through which this city has 
just passed. As colonel and leader, 
and with a keen personal interest, he 
spoke of the valor of the college men 
among the Rough Riders; of the 
courage of Greenway and Waller of 
Yale, Church of Princeton, Hollister 
and Wrenn of Harvard, and gave 
added evidence of the value of the de- 
mocratic association of college-bred 
men with other true Americans. 

It is now possible to announce that 
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the Harvard Club of Chicago will be 
incorporated before the coming sum- 
mer, as the only obstacles to incorpora- 
tion have been removed in the sur- 
render of the charter of a preéxistent 
Harvard Club not in any way con- 
nected with the University. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

The annual dinner was given at the 
Nayassett Club, Springfield, on March 
8. At the election of officers Col. J. 
A. Rumrill was reélected president, 
but as he positively declined to serve, 
R. W. Ellis, ’79, was chosen. The 
other officers were as follows: First 
vice-pres., Judge J. W. Mason, ’82, of 
Northampton ; second vice-pres., H. 
G. Chapin, ’82, of this city; sec. and 
treas., C. H. Beckwith, ’94, of this city. 
The secretary and treasurer read his 
report, which showed the Club in sound 
financial condition. 

The Club then adjourned to the 
dining-room, where F. L. Greene, 776, 
of Greenfield, acted as presiding of- 
ficer. Following the banquet, Mr. 
Greene called the members to order, 
and, in introducing the toasts, called 
attention to the token of remembrance 
that had been sent by the Yale Alumni 
Association of the Connecticut Valley. 
It was a pillow of violets, upon which 
was the word “ Yale,” and it was ac- 
companied by a card bearing the 
words, “To our friend, the enemy, 
from the Yale Alumni of the Connec- 
ticut Valley.” 

Mr. Ellis acted as _ toastmaster. 
The guest of the evening, J. H. Sears, 
’89, captain of the Harvard football 
team of ’88, was first called upon, and 
in his remarks referred particularly to 
the spirit which was actuating Harvard 
men. Mr. Sears said that, of all things 
he appreciated, the most important 
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was the good-fellowship which existed 
among the Harvard men. He said: 
“We have in this year a distinctively 
Harvard year. We have a governor 
in a neighboring State; a man who has 
placed himself where he is through a 
desire to do the things that came to 
hand in a most thorough way. There 
is Capt. Ben Dibblee, who has gath- 
ered a football team, which after 
years of defeat won a decisive victory. 
There is Joseph H. Choate, who has 
just been sent to England, and who 
said he would go to every football 
game until Harvard won, and that he 
would have declined to go to England 
unless Harvard had won last fall. 
There is a spirit actuating these men 
that makes them win. It is a desire 
to do the things that come to hand 
without waiting for something that 
would seem of moreimportance. We 
had in 1888 one coach for the team, 
and last year there were 40. It needs 
11 good men to make a football team, 
but 11 of the best men on earth can- 
not defeat a team that has organization 
and is of one spirit.” 

Other men who responded to toasts 
were: Judge Mason, C. J. Bellamy, 
76, F. B. Williams, ’88, of Hartford, 
G. A. Denison, ’70, C. H. Beckwith, 
94, H. G. Chapin, ’82, W. G. Field, 
63, C. W. Bliss, ’84, T. A. Gifford, 
93, and E. E. Whiting, ’97. The 
entire evening was interspersed with 
college songs, and the greatest good- 
fellowship prevailed. The following 
were present: Joseph H. Sears, ’89, 
W. S. Allen, ’87, Charles J. Bellamy, 
76, H. B. Brainard, 96, Charles H. 
Beckwith, ’94, Chester W. Bliss, ’84, 
Henry G. Chapin, ’82, George A. 
Denison, ’70, John W. Dickinson, Jr., 
’84, Ralph W. Ellis, ’79, W. Gibson 
Field, 63, W. D. Flagg, ’94, Frederick 
L. Greene, ’76, Thomas A. Gifford, 
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93, Charles Merriam, 2d, ’93, Gilbert 
Russell Payson, ’90, Frank B. Wil- 
liams, ’88, John W. Mason, ’82, E. E. 
Whiting, ’97. 


EASTERN NEW YORK. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Eastern and Central New 
York was held at the Syracuse Club in 
Syracuse, N. Y.,on Jan. 27. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers for the 
coming year: Pres., F. G. Fincke, ’73, 
of Utica, N. Y. ; vice-pres., J. S. King, 
°71, of Syracuse, N. Y. ; sec. and treas., 
W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, of Albany, 
N. Y. It was voted to hold the next 
annual dinner at Albany, N. Y., and 
the dinner committee, residing in Al- 
bany, was appointed to be named by 
the president at a later date. After 
the business meeting there was a din- 
ner, at which Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68, 
Dean of Harvard Law School, was the 
guest of the Club. Remarks were 
made by Professor Ames, Judge W. 
M. Ross, of Syracuse, W. M. Barnes, 
Jr., of Albany, E. D. Brandegee, 81, of 
Utica, T. M. Osborne, ’84, of Auburn, 
and others. 

W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 

The officers at the present time are 
as follows: Edward Higginson, ’74, 
pres.; W. C. Bates, ’77, vice-pres. ; 
R. N. Durfee, ’89, treas.; W. E. Fuller, 
Jr., 92, sec.; Spencer Borden, ’94, J. 
M. Morton, Jr., 91, and O. K. Hawes, 
92, the executive committee. Our an- 
nual dinner was held Feb.13. Covers 
were set for upwards of 50, who had 
agreed to be present, but, owing to the 
blizzard, less than 40 were able to be 
present. During the evening, we had 
a telephone message from our speak- 
ers from the University, who had been 
able to get as far as the Park Square 
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Station, Boston, and then adjourned 
to the “Touraine,” where they had 
resolved themselves into a Harvard 
Club, and were having a dinner on 
their own account. 

William E. Fuller, Jr.,’92, Sec. 


INDIANA. 

The officers of the Club this year 
are: Pres. Dr. F. F. Hodges, °71; 
vice-pres., J. A. C. Cotter, ’93 ; sec., 
C. O. Britton; treas., H. E. Smith, 
82; exec. com., E. F. Hodges, F. E. 
Gavin, H. E. Smith, H. McK. Landon, 
J. A. C. Cotter, G. E. Hume, and F. 
C. Lucas. There are now over 150 
Harvard men in Indiana. 


MAINE. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Harvard Club in Maine was held 
at the Sherwood, in Portland, Feb. 22. 
The old officers were reélected, as fol- 
lows: Pres., George Walker; vice- 
pres., Dr. Asa Dalton and G. E. Bird; 
sec., W. M. Bradley; treas., L. L. 
Hight; entertainment committee, Na- 
than Clifford, W. M. Bradley, and W. 
C. Eaton. These were elected to mem- 
bership: J. H. Pierce, Dr. T. P. Smith, 
A. W. Tolman, and J. F. A. Merrill. 


MARYLAND. 


The Harvard Club of Maryland 
gave its 15th annual dinner at the 
Merchants’ Club, Baltimore, on Feb. 
23. The president, H. L. Bond, Jr., 
’80, presided. Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
’82, who represented the University, 
made a pleasant address, which was 
most heartily enjoyed by all present. 
Judge G. M. Sharp spoke for Yale, 
Mr. J. P. Poe for Princeton, and Prof. 
E. H. Griffin for Johns Hopkins. A 
feature of the occasion was a poem 
composed and read by Dr. C. C. Bom- 
baugh. Music was furnished by @ 
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quartette under the direction of Dr. 
B. M. Hopkinson. 
H. I. Thomsen, ’81, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The annual meeting of the Club 
was held Dec. 30, 1898. Dr. S. W. 
’ French, ’73, was elected president; J. 
M. Mariner, ’91, vice-pres.; E. S. 
Mack, ’91, sec. and treas.; F. B. 
Myers, ’90, and W. K. Flint, ’91, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

On Feb. 22 the Club held its annual 
dinner. Professor Shaler was the guest 
of the evening, and gave an interesting 
account of the present condition and 
prospects of the University as com- 
pared with its situation ten years ago. 
He pointed out that what the Univer- 
sity most needed was not money, but 
men, and that what the graduates of 
the University and their clubs should 
endeavor to do was not so much to give 
money to the University as to see that 
the best young men in the communi- 
ties—the “one man in 1000 or in 
100,000 ” who had distinguished ability 
—should be sent to Harvard to re- 
ceive its advantages. 

Edwin S. Mack, ’91, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

The Rev. S. A. Eliot, ’84, visited the 
Twin Cities on March 4 and 5. While 
his visit was not directly connected 
with the proceedings of the Minnesota 
Harvard Club, the Secretary deems it 
of significance enough to mention it. 
Mr. Eliot came to investigate the con- 
dition of the Unitarian churches in the 
Twin Cities. He is secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
as such is the official head of the Uni- 
tarians in America. On the afternoon 
of March 4 lunch was given in his 
honor at the Minneapolis Club by R. 
G. Brown, ’84, when a dozen Har- 
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vard men from Minneapolis and St. 
Paul were invited to meet him. He 
preached on the morning of March 5 
at St. Paul and at Minneapolis in the 
evening. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK. 


In May the Club entered on its new 
year with a membership of 1250, 153 
men having qualified for membership 
during the last Club year. Nine mem- 
bers died during the year, viz.: Kinsley 
Magoun, ’90, Sigourney Butler, ’77, 
W. M. Van Heusen, ’88, Weston Stick- 
ney, 91, W. A. Talcott, Jr., ’97, E. A. 
Angell, ’73, Julius Dexter, 60, Arthur 
Amory, Jr., 90, J. R. Whipple, 794. 
In view of the growth of the Club and 
the increasing value of land adjoining 
and near the Club, four of the mem- 
bers, with wise foresight and a gener- 
ous desire to promote the Club’s inter- 
ests, have purchased lots fronting 50 
feet on the south side of 45th Street, 
and immediately in the rear of the 
Club House ; they have offered to the 
Club the privilege of taking the pre- 
mises at any time at the cost to them. 
No time is fixed for the expiration of 
this option, which will remain open for 
several years. It will therefore be 
possible for the Club to provide rooms 
and other accommodations for mem- 
bers whenever it is justified in doing 
so by its development and the increase 
in membership. 

The annual election of officers was 
held on May 13; the nominating com- 
mittee reported the names of candidates 
for office to be voted on as follows: 
For president, Edmund Wetmore, ’60; 
for vice-president, C. H. Russell, 72; 
for treasurer, A. T. French, ’85; for 
secretary, Walter Alexander, ’87; for 
the board of managers, to serve until 
May, 1902, J. J. Higginson, ’57, W. 
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W. Richards, 68, D. I. Mackie, ’83, 
H. S. Wardner, ’88, and J. A. Stetson, 
91; for the committee of admissions, 
to serve until May, 1902, F. C. Hunt- 
ington, ’87, George Blagden, Jr., ’90, 
B. J. Tilton, 90, E. C. Moén, ’91, C. 
C. Baldwin, 793, S. A. Lawton, ’95, 
and J. H. Hyde, ’98. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held Feb. 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and was the occasion of an enthusias- 
tic demonstration in favor of Mr. J. 
H. Choate, ’52, ambassador to Great 
Britain, who sailed the following day 
for England. C. H. Russell, ’72, vice- 
president of the Club, presided, and 
the other regular speakers were : 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 82, Edmund 
Wetmore, ’60, Jutaro Komura, / ’77, 
the Japanese minister, C. C. Beaman, 
61, Judge H. E. Howland, J 57, of 
Yale, and Captain Goodrich, U. S. N. 
452 men sat at the tables, 100 more 
than at any previous dinner of the 
Club, and we were glad that many 
more men than usual came from places 
away from New York. 

Waiter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The semi-annual meeting was held 
at the Eloise, Feb. 8, 26 members 
present. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick Bradley, the busi- 
ness meeting Was called to order by 
the vice-pres., J. B. Farnsworth. The 
records of the annual meeting were 
read and approved. The report of 
the treasurer, R. M. Franklin, was 
received and placed on file. The Com- 
mittee on Honorary Membership re- 
ported through Dr. Brackett that they 
had made some progress in dealing 
with the questions, and asked to be 
continued; so voted. The Committee 
on Life Membership reported that, in 
their judgment, it was inexpedient to 
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create life memberships. Report was 
received and committee discharged. 
G. D. Bussey, formerly of East Green- 
wich, resigned from membership in 
the Club on account of his removal 
from the State; his resignation was 
accepted. The following were elected 
to membership: Maxwell Norman, W. 
L. Hoopes, ’93, F. G. Atkinson, ’77, 
H. B. Hutchins, ’86, S. M. Pitman, ’70, 
J. H. Flannigan, ’96, G. A. Jepherson, 
90, C. F. Stearns, 92, F. R. Martin, 
93, Walter Sweet, 96, G. P. Winship, 
94, A. L. Ordway. 

On the arrival of the guest of the 
evening, Dean L. B. R. Briggs, the 
company proceeded to the dining-room 
and were entertained until a late 
hour. Professor Briggs spoke for the 
University; the Hon. Horatio Rogers, 
for the Law School. Brown Univer- 
sity was represented by Prof. A. K. 
Potter. The Rev. Floyd Tomkins 
eulogized the courage of Harvard men 
in civil as well as in military life, and 
paid a tribute to the service rendered 
by Harvard men to the State of Rhode 
Island in purifying the medical pro- 
fession from charlatans and quacks, 
The Hon. Amos Perry, ’37, gave some 
interesting reminiscences of the Col- 
lege as he knew it. He spoke of the 
famous graduates, and told amusing 
experiences of his career in Cambridge. 
At the close of his remarks, his health 
was drunk standing. 

Mr. S. M. Pitman responded briefly 
for the Scientific School, and the meet- 
ing adjourned after singing Auld Lang 
Syne. 

L. F. Snow, ’89, Sec. for Providence. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Out of respect to the memory of E. 
J Pringle, ’45, a former president of 
this Club, who died of cerebral typhoid 
fever at his home at East Oakland, 
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Cal., on April 21, the executive com- 
mittee of the Club voted to postpone 
indefinitely the regular quarterly meet- 
ing and dinner which is usually held in 
the month of April. Mr. Pringle was 
at the time of his death one of the 
commissioners appointed by the State 
Supreme Court to assist it in the per- 
formance of its duties, and in the writ- 
ing of opinions in cases pending before 
it. He received his appointment about 
two months before his death. He 
leaves a widow and seven children. — 
Dr. Washington Ayer, m ’47, a mem- 
ber of this Club, died in San Francisco 
on Feb. 15.— E. V. Morgan, ’90, ar- 
rived in San Francisco on April 24, 
and sailed on April 26 for Apia on the 
auxiliary cruiser Badger with the Sa- 
moan high commission. He goes in 
the capacity of secretary tothe United 
States Commissioner, the Hon. Bart- 
lett Tripp. 
Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 


1826. 


Dr. William Lambert Russell, the 
oldest graduate of Harvard, died at 
his home'‘in Barre, on May 6. Up to 
the evening of May 2 he had been in 
excellent health. He was the eldest 
son of James and Mary (Butler) 
Russell, and was born in Carlisle, Oct. 
21, 1799. He attended school at 
Groton Academy in the autumn of 
1817, and one term in 1818, and after 
leaving Groton taught district schools 
in his native town for several terms. 
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Later he continued his studies at 
Westford Academy, and in 1822 en- 
tered Harvard, where he graduated 
in the Class of 1826. Next, during a 
short period, he taught in two private 
schools, after which he took up the 
study of medicine. To this end, he at 
first entered the office of Dr. Leonard 
Proctor, m ’24, of Lexington, and 
later that of Dr. G. B. Doane, ’12, of 
Boston, with whom he completed his 
professional studies, in the meanwhile 
availing himself of instruction from 
Dr. Rufus Wyman, 1799, in charge of 
the McLean Asylum, then situated in 
Charlestown. In 1831 he took the 
degree of M. D. at the Harvard 
Medical School. Soon after, he began 
the practice of medicine at Barre, 
where he has since resided. On June 
2, 1836, Dr. Russell was married to 
Mary Ann Warren, only daughter of 
Calvin and Caroline (Carter) Warren, 
of Hubbardston, who died in Barre, 
Jan. 6, 1892. Three children were 
born of this marriage, a son, who died 
at the age of eight years, and two 
daughters. The elder daughter, 
Caroline, married William Howland, 
of _Lynn. The younger daughter, 
Marian, married J. C. Bartholomew, 
now a business man of Barre. Dr. 
Russell was always methodical in his 
habits, and paid strict attention to the 
laws which govern health; and to this 
fact he attributed his longevity and 
sound physical condition. He retained 
his mental faculties to a remarkable 
degree, and would easily have passed 
for a man many years his junior. He 
was a director of the First National 
Bank of Barre, and a punctual attend- 
ant at the directors’ meetings, where 
he took much interest. He visited 
Cambridge last October. At the 
time of his death, he was the oldest 
graduate of the Medical School.— 
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Dr. S. W. Chandler, ’22, is now 
both the oldest living graduate and 
the senior alumnus of the College. 
The Class of ’26 had 53 graduate 
members, among whom were J. N. 
Bonaparte, Pres. G. W. Hosmer, Dr. 
Willard Parker, Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
Dr. George Putnam, Senator Robert 
Rantoul, and Dr. Oliver Stearns. 


1835. 
C. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont S8t., Boston. 

Johy Williams, senior bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, died at 
Middletown, Conn., Feb. 7. He was 
born at Deerfield, Aug. 30, 1817, pre- 
pared for college at Deerfield and 
Northfield, and entered Harvard in 
1831. At the end of his Sophomore 
year he decided that he would become 
a churchman, and leaving Harvard 
entered Trinity (then Washington) 
College, in Hartford, where he grad- 
uated in 1835. After studying the- 
ology at the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, and with the Rev. 
Dr. Jarvis, he was ordained to the 
diaconate in 1838. Returning from a 
year’s travel abroad, he was ordained 
to the priesthood by Bishop Brownell, 
and took the position of assistant min- 
ister of Christ Church, Middletown, 
in 1841. Later he was called to St. 
George’s Church in Schenectady, N. 
Y., where he remained six years. In 
1848 he was chosen president of Trin- 
ity College. He retired from the pres- 
idency in 1853, and on the moving of 
the Berkeley Divinity School to Mid- 
dletown, Conn., became its dean and 
principal instructor in Doctrinal The- 
ology, History of the Reformation, 
and in the Prayer Book. He was 
made full bishop in 1865.—Of the 
57 graduate members of the Class, 9 
survive. 
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1843. 
Tuomas B. HAtt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

Some Beethoven and Schubert au- 
tograph manuscripts that had belonged 
to the late A. W. Thayer, the biogra- 
pher of Beethoven, were recently sold 
in London. The trombone parts to 
the choral portion of the Ninth Sym- 
phony brought $225; four pages con- 
taining the songs “Ah Perfido” and 
* Heidenréslein,” $120; “Kennst du 
das Land,” two pages, $62; autograph 
letters of Beethoven brought from $30 
to $105 each. Four Schubert songs 
were sold at from $105 to $165 each. 


1844. 
EpwArD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

J. H. Choate, ’52, has prepared for 
the Publications of the Colonial Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts a memoir of the 
late Leverett Saltonstall (pp. 30). 


1845. 
C. W. Fotsom, Sec. 
19 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Edward J Pringle died at his home 
in San Francisco, Cal., April 21. He 
was born in South Carolina in 1826, 
went to California in 1852, and in 1854 
formed a law partnership with J. B. 
Felton, ’47. Later the firm was Prin- 
gle & Hayne. Two years ago he took 
his sons, E. J. and W. B. Pringle, 
into partnership. In politics he was a 
Democrat. Recently he was appointed 
State Supreme Court commissioner. 
He leaves « widow, daughter of Syd- 
ney R. Johnson, and seven children. — 
Rolla Oscar Page died at Fordham, 
N. Y., Dec. 18 last, in his 78th year. 
He was born at Canton, N. J., March 
13, 1821. — A sketch of Gen. Manning 
Ferguson Force, who died May 8, will 
be printed in the September issue. 
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1850. 
JoHNn Noste, Sec. pro tem. 
2 Court House, Boston. 

James Fowler Lyman, who died in 
New York city on March 13, was 
born at Northampton, Aug. 30, 1830. 
He fitted for college at Williston 
Academy and Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy ; studied for a time in the Har- 
vard Law School; was admitted to 
the bar in New York, Oct. 10, 1853 ; 
was in practice in New York till about 
1867 ; then spent a year or two in 
Europe, mainly in Paris. After his 
return he was with the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Co. at Newark, N.J., 
till 1871, when he returned to the 
practice of law in New York, where 
he continued till his death. He was 
a good classical scholar, and a profi- 
cient in French and German ; was well 
versed in the literature, history, and 
politics of France and Germany. He 
published various pamphlets, — among 
them, “ France, its Present Policy and 
Government,” “The Distribution of 
Surplus in Life Insurance Compa- 
nies,” and he wrote many articles for 
Appleton’s American Encyclopaedia, as 
well as many contributions for reviews 
and periodicals. — John Noble has been 
elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Thomas Parkman Cushing Lane was 
born in Ashburnham, May 30, 1827, 
and died in Mattoon, Ill, Feb. 28, 
1897. He was the youngest of a fam- 
ily of 13 children, of whom only one, 
Mr. Joseph Lane of Chicago, survives. 
The ancestor of the Lane family, Job 
Lane, was an early immigrant to the 
colony, and in 1654 was a resident of 
Malden; but removed to Billerica, 
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where, and in Bedford and Ashburn- 
ham, his descendants have continued 
tolive. Mr. Lane’s immediate family 
removed to the West, but the boy was 
enabled by the assistance of friends to 
prepare for college at the Roxbury 
Latin School, and, mainly by his own 
efforts, to graduate with the Harvard 
Class of ’51. For two years after 
graduating he was an assistant teacher 
in the Roxbury Latin School ; but in 
1854 he removed to Jeffersonville, 
Ind., was admitted to the bar, and 
soon was made prosecuting attorney 
for two counties. In 1857 he removed 
to Mattoon, Ill., where the remainder 
of his life was spent. He was mar- 
ried to Helen M. Rose in 1861, who 
survives him, with one of their two 
children, Mrs. Arthur T. North, of 
St. Louis. For over 40 years Mr. 
Lane was an esteemed citizen of Mat- 
toon, filling many positions of honor 
and trust. He had the strongest af- 
fection for the late Dr. B. A. Gould, 
*44, by whose help he had been greatly 
aided in gaining his education, and by 
whose death, a few months before his 
own, he had been deeply moved. It 
was one of his last requests that a fine 
photograph of Dr. Gould, one of his 
most treasured possessions, should be 
rolled up, tied with a white ribbon, 
and placed under his right arm when 
he was laid to rest ; and it was done. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Weld 1 will be open for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day. 
Business meeting at 12m. The Class 
will meet at Young’s Hotel for its an- 
nual dinner at 6.30 p.m. Dinner will 
be served at 7 Pp. M. precisely. — 
Charles Thomas Bonney died in New 
Bedford March 25. He was born in 
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Rochester, April 28, 1832, the son of 
Charles and Catharine (Thomas) Bon- 
ney, both originally of Plympton. 
Both of his grandfathers were soldiers 
of the Revolution. He was fitted for 
college at the academies of Rochester 
and of Andover. He studied law with 
John Eddy, of Providence, R. I., and 
at the Harvard Law School, and was 
also in the office of Thomas D. Eliot ; 
he was admitted to the bar Oct. 20, 
1855, and practiced law in New Bed- 
ford till his death. Sept. 25, 1856, he 
married Mary Lucretia, daughter of 
George C. and Mary (Haskell) Gibbs, 
who, with two sons and three daugh- 
ters, survives him. He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Republican State Central Committee 
for several years, and also served on 
the Republican City Committee. In 
1863 and 1864 he represented New 
Bedford in the House of Representa- 
tives, being on the committee on pro- 
bate and chancery, and on that of the 
judiciary. Beginning in 1874, he was 
assistant counsel in the court of com- 
missioners of Alabama claims till 1876; 
and, on the reéstablishment of the 
court in 1882, he was again appointed, 
and served for two years. For about 
30 years he was a member of the 
school committee, and he was fora 
long time a trustee of the Trinitarian 
Church. — Edwin Hedge Fay died in 
Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 27, 1898. He, 
with four others, of whom J. S. Wal- 
lace is the only survivor, left Western 
Reserve College and entered Harvard 
about the middle of the Senior year. 
He was born in Autauga County, Ala., 
March 17, 1832, the son of Edwin, 17, 
and Harriet Porter (White) Fay, his 
father being a nephew of Levi Hedge, 
1792. In his early boyhood he went 
to school for several years in the State 
of New York, returning to Alabama 
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in 1841, where he was under the in- 
struction of his father, who had given 
up law for teaching. By him he was 
fitted for college, and entered the Ju- 
nior Class in Western Reserve College 
in 1850. After leaving Harvard, he 
taught in Alabama, and removed in 
1855 to Minden, La., where he had 
charge of the Boys’ Academy, and, 
March 13, 1856, married Sarah Eliza- 
beth Shields of that place. During 
the Rebellion he served in the cavalry 
and in the engineer corps of the Con- 
federatearmy. He afterwards taught 
again in Minden and in Rocky Mount, 
and in 1868 became principal of the 
Fayette (Miss.) Academy. In 1872 
he was elected president of the Silli- 
man Institute in Clinton, La. ; and in 
1883 he resigned this position to re- 
move to his country place in East 
Feliciana. In 1885 he opened the 
Baton Rouge Seminary, but was 
obliged to give it up at the end of 
three years because of failing health. 
He served as ruling elder in the Pres- 
byterian churches of Clinton, Baton 
Rouge, and Wilson, and represented 
the presbytery of Louisiana in four 
general assemblies. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon 8t., Boston. 

Hamilton Alonzo Hill, who died in 
Boston March 18, was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Alonzo Hill, ’22 ; was born 
in Worcester, Jan. 2, 1832, attended 
the Worcester School ; entered Har- 
vard in 1849, and graduated in 1853. 
He studied law in the office of G. F. 
Hoar, ’46, and later removed to Bos- 
ton, entering the office of Causten 
Browne, with the intention of devot- 
ing himself to the practice of patent 
law. On account of ill-health, how- 
ever, he was compelled to give up his 
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chosen profession, and thereafter en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, forming 
the firm of Hill, Clarke & Co. He 
continued in active business until Jan. 
1, 1895, when he retired to seek much- 
needed rest. He married Dee. 15, 
1858, Mary Eliza, daughter of the 
Rev. Chandler Robbins, ’29, who, with 
one daughter, their only child, the 
wife of J. R. Coolidge, Jr., ’83, sur- 
vives him. — The College Library has 
lately received a collection of 200 
volumes bequeathed to it by the late 
Justin Winsor. These books deal 
chiefly with American history, and 
with the history of the English stage 
during the last century. Mr. Winsor 
also left 200 volumes to the Mass. 
Historical Society. 


1856. 
Wn. W. Burracs, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

C. F. Adams, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, deliv- 
ered an address on “ Massachusetts 
History and Historians,” at the open- 
ing of the new building on April 13. 
— The John Gilman collection of min- 
erals has been presented to the Worces- 
ter Natural History Society by Stephen 
Salisbury. Most of these minerals 
were collected by Mr. Gilman, of 
Worcester, in various parts of the 
country. Many are specimens of gold, 
silver, and copper ore from Idaho and 
Colorado, and several are valuable 
specimens of ore from mines owned 
by Mr. Gilman. There are many fos- 
sils from the Mississippi valley, with 
iron-ore specimens from the same lo- 
cality, and copper from the Lake 
Superior regions. The minerals of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and other States are also in this 
collection.— There will be a class 
dinner at the Parker House, Boston, 
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Tuesday, June 27. Thayer 27 will be 
open for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day; business meeting at 
noon. A Class report is now pre- 
paring for printing, and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for distribution at 
Commencement. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

We shall hold our annual dinner at 
the Somerset Club on the evening be-: 
fore Commencement, and occupy a 
room in the College Yard on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby 8t., Boston. 

Bradbury Longfellow Cilley died in 
Exeter, N. H., March 31. He was 
born in Nottingham, N. H., Sept. 6, 
1838, and was the eldest son of Joseph 
L. and Lavinia B. (Kelly) Cilley. His 
great-grandfathers, Gen. Joseph Cilley 
and Gen. Enoch Poor, were officers in 
the war of the Revolution. General 
Cilley led a company of volunteers 
from Nottingham to Cambridge on 
receiving the news of the battle of 
Lexington. He was also a descendant 
of Edward Hilton, who was sent to 
this country from London with others 
by Gorges and Mason in 1623 to estab- 
lish fisheries, and who was one of the 
first settlers of New Hampshire. His 
father removed to Exeter in 1842, and 
he was a pupil in Phillips Exeter 
Academy from 1851 to 1855, when he 
entered college in the Sophomore 
Class. He was one of the best schol- 
ars in the class, and was a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. He re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. in 1862. 
He was appointed tutor in Albany 
(N. Y.) Academy, Dec. 6, 1858, and 
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remained there until Feb. 14, 1859, 
when he was made assistant master at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and from 
that time until his death he was pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages there, 
having charge of the instruction in 
Greek. After forty years of faithful 
attention to his duties, he heard a 
recitation for the last time on the 
afternoon of Feb. 28, closing with his 
usual words, “ That is sufficient.” He 
was much respected and beloved, and 
rendered most valuable service to the 
Academy and to his pupils, and to the 
community in which he lived. He was 
much interested in the University, and 
for several years was one of the vice- 
presidents of the Alumni Association. 
He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and of the 
American Philological Association, a 
corresponding member of the New 
York Historical Society, and a Son of 
the American Revolution. He was 
married Aug. 3, 1864, at Dover, N. H., 
to Amanda C. Morris, who survives 
him,.with one son and two daughters. 
— The Florida legislature did not re- 
elect Samuel Pasco to the U.S. Senate. 
—G. A. Wentworth is a trustee of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


1859. 
C. J. Wurre, Sec. 
24 Quincy 8t., Cambridge. 

William Sturgis Bond died in Ja- 
maica Plain, March 18. He was the 
son of George William and Sophia 
Augusta (May) Bond, and was born 
in Chelsea, March 20, 1838. He was 
fitted for college in West Roxbury at 
the High School. In May, 1862, he 
joined the “ Cadets ” as a private with 
his brother and classmate, Henry May 
Bond, and went on duty in Fort War- 
ren, Boston Harbor. Four months 
later he was commissioned first lieut. 
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45th Mass. V. M., called the “ Cadet 
Regiment,” and was mustered out with 
the regiment, after service in North 
Carolina, July 7, 1863. He then en- 
gaged in the wool business in Boston, 
in the firm of George W. Bond & Co. 
He retired from business in 1895, — 
In March Dr. Wm. Everett gave a 
course of lectures on John Milton at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. — E. W. 
Hooper is superintending the erection 
of the new Music Hall, Boston. 
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1861. 
THE Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

At the annual town election of West 
Orange, N. J., W. P. Garrison was 
chosen a member of the school com- 
mittee. 

1862. 
C. E. GrInnELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

After more than 30 years’ service 
as secretary and chairman of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange, M. R. Ballou has 
resigned, but he still keeps his seat in 
the board. — Henry Parker Quincy 
died at Boston on March 11; he was 
born there Oct. 28, 1838. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Alexander Ladd Hayes died sud- 
denly in Cambridge on April 14. He 
was the son of John Lord and Caro- 
line (Ladd) Hayes, and was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 20, 1841. 
He fitted for college in private schools 
at Washington, D. C. After gradu- 
ation he was in the U.S. Patent Of- 
fice, Washington, and attended lectures 
at the Georgetown Medical College. 
Subsequently he studied law at the 
Columbia Law School, New York 
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city. In December, 1871, he resigned 
from the Patent Office and established 
himself as a patent lawyer in Boston. 
He was early concerned in telephone 
litigation. In 1880 he organized the 
Mexican Pacific Telephone Co., of 
which he was treasurer and secretary. 
Three sisters and one brother, W. A. 
Hayes, ’66, survive. 
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Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

R. T. Lincoln is a director in the 
Michigan Telephone and the Central 
Union Telephone Co.’s.—H. H. 
Sprague was reélected vice-president 
of the Boston Y. M. C. U. at its an- 
nual meeting. — The Class will dine 
as usual the evening before Com- 
mencement. The matter of the Class 
window has not yet been settled. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Dr. E. W. Emerson is a member of 
the Concord school committee for 
three years. — C. E. Stratton has been 
reappointed a Metropolitan Park com- 
missioner (Boston). 


1867. 
F. H. Lincotn, See. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Bellamy Storer, recently U.S. min- 
ister to Belgium, has been promoted 
minister to Spain. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

M. S. Greenough has been elected 
president of the Cleveland, O., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a body of about 
1200 members. 
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1869. 
Tuos. P. Brat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The dinner of the Class in celebra- 
tion of the 30th anniversary will take 
place June next, due notice of which 
will be sent to the Class later. I de- 
sire to present a brief report at that 
time, and in order to do so would ask 
of each member a short account of 
himself from August, 1894, the date 
of the last report, to the present time. 
I beg again to impress upon members 
that it is only by attention to this re- 
quest that the report can be at all 
satisfactory. 

1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
18 Highland Street, Cambridge. 

Simon Newton Dexter, one of the 
oldest members of the New York 
Sun’s staff, died Feb. 21 in his apart- 
ments in New York city. Mr. Dexter 
was fifty years old, and had suffered 
from lung troubles for almost a year. 
He was born in Whitesboro, near 
Utica, N. Y. His family was among 
the original settlers of Oneida County. 
After leaving college he became a re- 
porter for The World, leaving that 
paper after a time to go to The Rocky 
Mountain News of Denver. On leav- 
ing Denver he went to the New York 
Sun. In addition to his work as a 
member of the staff of that paper, he 
was the owner and editor of The Pari- 
sian. He leaves a widow. His par- 
ents and sister live in England. — 
Godfrey Morse is a director of the 
Allouez Mining Co. 


1871. 
AusBert M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
H. McK. Twombly is a member of 
the new board of managers of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
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R. R. Co. — Theodore Moody Osborne, 
assistant clerk of the Suffolk Superior 
Court for the past eleven years, died 
Feb. 6. He was the first equity clerk 
of the Suffolk Superior Court. After 
leaving college he studied law in the 
office of the late Chief Justice Charles 
Brigham, at Salem, and was later ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was born in 
Peabody on Nov. 25, 1849. While he 
lived in Peabody he served on the 
school board and was librarian of the 
Public Library from 1873 to 1879. 
He moved to Salem in 1880, where he 
had made his home most of the time 
since. He was a member of the Essex 
Congregational Club; of the South 
Church, Peabody; of the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem, and for many years of 
the Salem Oratorio Society. He was 
finely educated musically, being a fine 
organist and singer. He leaves a widow 
and two children. — Frank Jackson 
has retired from the banking firm of 
Jackson & Curtis, Boston. — Jabez 
Fox is a vice-president of the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge. —C. J. Bonaparte 
will give the Phi Beta Kappa oration 
this year. 
1872. 
A. L. Lincoun, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

Dr. Marcello Hutchinson, recently 
superintendent of the Mass. Dipso- 
maniac Hospital, is now superintend* 
ent of the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Waterbury, Vt.— Perry 
Belmont presided and made the chief 
speech at the dinner of the New York 
Democracy on Jefferson’s birthday. — 
Walter Burgess is vice-commodore of 
the Boston Yacht Club. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
The Class will dine the evening be- 
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fore Commencement ; Class meeting 
in Holworthy 4 on Commencement. 
The programme for celebrating the 
25th anniversary of graduation has not 
been made up as the Magazine goes 
to press. — During April Louis Dyer 
gave three lectures on Machiavelli at 
the Royal Institution, London. 


1875. 
Tue Hon. W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

W. P. Preble, Jr., has changed his 
address to 150 Nassau St., New York 
city. — Since April, 1898, Myrick (tem- 
porary) has been attached to U.S. S. 
Gresham, which was fitted up at New 
York after being brought round from 
the Great Lakes for service in the 
Spanish war, but hostilities ceased 
before she was ready. — Dr. Harold 
Williams has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. C. P. Thayer as dean of the Tufts 
Medical School. He was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1875, and 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1878. He then passed several years 
in professional study in Vienna, Paris, 
and London, and in the last-named 
city held a position in the surgical in- 
patient department of the London 
Hospital. He has long been physician 
to the Boston Dispensary, and in 1897 
was elected president of its medical 
staff. He is censor of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society and of the 
American Climatological Society. He 
is a member also of the Boston Soci- 
ety for Medical Observation, of the 
Boston Medical Library Association, 
of the American Library Association, 
of the American Pediatrie Society. 
He is one of the trustees of the Bos- 
ton Dental College. — Reginald Gray 
is treasurer of the Old South Associa- 
tion, Boston, succeeding the late Colo- 
nel Lee, ’36.— At the Canton town 
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meeting, March 6, Augustus Hemen- 
way was elected to the school com- 
mittee. — The Secretary’s Report, No. 
VII, issued early this spring, covers 
the whole period since graduation, and 
makes a volume of 150 pp. An ac- 
count of the Class window, which 
represents La Salle and Marquette, 
with some letters of Francis Parkman 
concerning it, precedes the Class bio- 
graphies, which are unusually com- 
plete. At the back of the volume are 
reprinted lists of the Class prize-men, 
membership in societies and athletic 
teams. Of graduates, 30 have died ; 
of non-graduates, 14. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont S8t., Boston. 

Among the educators who have been 
“mentioned” for the presidency of 
Brown University is D. W. Aber- 
crombie.— Dr. F. W. Chapin has 
changed his address to 20 Harrison 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.— The new 
building of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety in Boston, designed by E. M. 
Wheelwright, was dedicated April 13. 
He has been chosen architect of the 
new Mass. Horticultural Society build- 
ing. — E. C. Lee has given $3000 to 
the Botanical Museum. 


1877. 
Joun F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 
Governor Roosevelt has appointed 
H. G. Danforth a trustee of the El- 
mira, N. Y., Reformatory. 


1878. 
JosePH C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
944 Exchange Building, Boston. 
Dr. J. A. Mead was elected a select- 
man of Watertown on March 6. —L. 
N. Littauer is a director in the re- 
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cently incorporated Central Hudson 
Steamboat Co.—J. C. Whitney has 
removed his office to 944 Exchange 
Building, Boston. 


1879. 
Francis Atmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Holworthy 18 will be open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement 
Day. The 20th anniversary dinner 
will be held at Young’s Hotel the 
night before Commencement. For the 
night before that, seats together have 
been reserved for the Class at the 
“ Pop” Concert. — G. v. L. Meyer has 
been chosen member of the Republi- 
can National Committee for Mass. — 
J. T. Coolidge, Jr., is a vice-president 
of the National Arts Club, New York. 
— F. A. Houston is a member of the 
Concord school committee. —H. B. 
Dow has been appointed a member of 
the Woburn Library Association. — 
Francis Almy has been made director 
of the Bureau of Printing and Supplies 
of the Pan-American Exposition to be 
held at Buffalo in 1901. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Col. W. A. Pew, Jr., returned from 
Matanzas, Cuba, with his regiment, 
8th Mass. U. S. Vol. Inf., in April, 
and was mustered out with his com- 
mand in Boston, April 28.—F. A. 
Tupper has been appointed head- 
master of the Brighton High School, 
Boston. His address is changed to 
No.7 Menlo St. — C. G. Washburn is 
prominently mentioned for the posi- 
tion of president of next year’s Mass. 
Senate. — Robert Bacon is one of the 
directors of the Amalgamated Copper 
Co.— The Class will meet at Hol- 
worthy 16 on Commencement Day. — 
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J. W. Houston has been appointed 
professor of Law in Columbia Univer- 
sity. — The May Review of Reviews 
prints a detailed account of the ad- 
ministration of “Mayor Quincy, of 
Boston.” 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class will meet as usual in Hol- 
worthy 21 at noon on Commencement. 
— The U. S. transport Hooker sailed 
from New York May 1 in command 
of Maj. J. E. Maxfield, who will su- 
perintend the Signal Corps and the 
laying of cables in the Philippines. — 
The John Stewardson memorial schol- 
arship in architecture, at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, provides $1000 
for its holder. R. C. Sturgis was this 
year one of the judges who awarded 
it. — On April 1 Albert Thorndike be- 
came a member of the banking house 
of Jackson & Curtis, Boston.— Ac- 
cording to The Critic, Henry Norman 
has given up his journalistic work, ex- 
cept his cable letters to the New York 
Times syndicate, and is devoting him- 
self to farming in Hampshire, Eng- 
land. — Arnold Thayer is a director 
of the new American Linseed Oil Co. 
— M. H. Morgan has been appointed 
professor of Classical Philology at 
Harvard, from Sept. 1, 1899. — R. C. 
Sturgis recently won the prize in the 
Shattuck Competition for model tene- 
ment houses.—F. L. Bridgman, be- 
sides his other work in illustrating, is 
making a specialty of designing book- 
plates ; address, Salem. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunnINGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
The Class will dine at the Parker 
House, Boston, the evening before 
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Commencement.— During March, Ivan 
Panin gave at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, a course of lectures on “ Chris- 
tianity and Modern Teachers.” — Prof, 
H. W. Hardon has resigned his pro- 
fessorship of Law at Columbia, and 
will resume practice in New York city. 
— The Rev. Ernest Mariett is assist- 
ant rector at St. Philip’s Church, 
Cambridge. — Owen Wister is the 
Phi Beta Kappa poet this year. 


1883. 
FrepErRIcK NicHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy 8t., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage has changed his ad- 
dress to the Ames Building, Court St., 
Boston, where he represents the Ar- 
cadian Copper Co. Heis a director in 
the newly incorporated American In- 
candescent Gas Lighting Co. of New 
Jersey.—J. R. Coolidge has had 
charge of the French examinations 
required in the case of candidates for 
the Rotch Traveling Scholarship for 
young architects. — C. S. Hamlin was 
one of the guests of honor, together 
with Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, at the 
annual dinner of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, on Feb. 23, 
and delivered an address, which has 
attracted much attention, wherein he 
declared his belief that the present 
system of assessment insurance is 
wrong and should be abolished by law, 
and related his experience as a di- 
rector of the failed Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association. He also 
emphasized the pressing necessity of 
reciprocal trade arrangements with 
Canada, and discussed Civil Service 
Reform and objectionable Census 
methods. He addressed the Boston 
Boot and Shoe Club on March 15, tak- 
ing for his subject “The Expansion 
of American Commerce,” insisting 
again upon the immense value of a 
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treaty with Canada, and deploring the 
failure of the High Commission. — 
Waldo Fuller has severed his connec- 
tion with the Standard Fireproofing 
Company of Perth Amboy, N. J., and 
may try his fortune once more in the 
West. — P. M. Keating was elected 
president of the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety of Boston at the annual meeting 
on March 17. —C. P. Perin has relin- 
quished his successful management of 
the works of the Watts Iron and Steel 
Syndicate at Middleboro’, Ky., owing 
to changes incident to consolidation 
with other interests, and is at present 
busying himself with the superintend- 
ence of blast furnaces at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and other neighboring locali- 
ties. — Herbert Putnam was nomi- 
nated by the President, on March 13, 
for the post of Librarian of Congress. 
He sent in, on March 21, his resigna- 
tion as Librarian of the Boston Public 
Library, which was accepted by the 
trustees on March 24, and took up the 
duties of his new office on April 4. 
Our classmate’s remarkable adminis- 
tration of the Boston Library has been 
chiefly noteworthy, as was his manage- 
ment of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, for his success in popularizing 
the institution over which he has pre- 
sided ; in increasing the interest of the 
public in its advantages and resources ; 
in enlarging its scope and patronage ; 
and in conducting its work in close 
connection with the public schools. 
His new and difficult task will be to 
take our National Library out of the 
contentions of politics, and to make it 
“ the culmination of the library system 
of this country, and in time one of the 
greatest libraries of the world,” to 
quote from the resolutions passed by 
the trustees of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, in which they have recorded 
their faith in his abilities to bring it 
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to the most successful issue. —C. R. 
Rockwell has secured an interest in 
the firm of H. P. Wright & Co., stock 
and bond brokers, 730 Delaware St., 
Kansas City, Mo.— The Rev. E. S. 
Rousmaniere has been called to the 
rectorship of Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., a parish, he writes, which 
presents a very large opportunity for 
hard work. He goes abroad early in 
June for his summer vacation. — Dr. 
H. F. Sears was elected a member of 
the New Boston Music Hall Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting on Feb. 14. 
He has lent his constant aid and en- 
couragement to the movement for pro- 
viding the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
with the new home which will soon be 
an accomplished fact. — Stoughton 11 
will be open, as usual, for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day. — 
Dr. H. F. Sears has given $3000 to 
the Pathological Department. 
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1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Class will dine at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on Tuesday, June 27, at 
7 Pp. M., and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. The Secretary’s report will 
be ready for delivery at that date. 
The Secretary trusts that all of the 
members who have not already replied 
to his circular asking for information 
about themselves will do so as soon as 
possible. — W. B. Lancaster is now 
practicing medicine as an oculist, and 
is ophthalmic surgeon at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, and also assistant 
ophthalmic surgeon at the Mass. Char- 
itable Eye and Ear Infirmary. — C. 
T. Davis is the junior of the two 
judges of the Land Court established 
by the Massachusetts Registration Act 
under what is known as the Torrens 
System of Land Registration. — T. A. 
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Mullen is assistant city solicitor of 
Boston. — The address of Dr. Augus- 
tus Thorndike is changed to No. 601 
Beacon St., Boston. — During the 
spring, the Rev. S. A. Eliot delivered 
a course of lectures at the Brooklyn 
Institute. — The Secretary of the In- 
terior has promoted H. J. Cox to be 
professor of Meteorology. Since 1894 
he has been in the Chicago Weather 
Bureau. — T. M. Osborne has been 
giving lectures in various parts of 
New York and New England on the 
George Junior Republic, of which he 
is chairman of the board of trustees ; 
he has also lectured on music at Cor- 
nell University. — The May Critic has 
a detailed study of J. J. Chapman’s 
writings. 
1885. 
Henry M. Wiis, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day at 23 Hollis. — During 
April, 16 out of the 40 “ Eighty-five ” 
men resident in and near New York 
city held a very successful Class din- 
ner, at which W. H. Baldwin, chair- 
man of the Class Committee, presided. 
—H. P. Peirson has taken an office 
at 84 Summer St., Boston, as the East- 
ern representative of two large New 
York woolen commission houses. — 
Winthrop A. Chanler, concerning 
whom reports have varied, sends from 
Rome the following as the brief but 
true outline of his experiences during 
the Spanish war a year ago: “ Joined 
the second ‘Florida Expedition’ in 
June; sailed from Port Tampa, on S. 
S. Florida, June 21. Expedition con- 
sisted of S.S. Florida and Fanita, con- 
taining arms, ammunition, supplies, 
and horses for Gen. Gomez ; one troop, 
10th U. S. Cav., Lieut. Carter P. John- 
son ; some 300 odd (very odd) Cuban 
volunteers under Brig.-Gen. Nunez, 
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Cuban Army. A government pack 
train (mules and packers). Also on 
board, Lieut. G. P. Ahern, 25th U. S. 
Infantry. At Key West were joined 
by U. S. S. Peoria, Lieut. Ryan, as 
convoy. Attempted landing at San 
Juan River, June 29, repulsed by 
Spanish. June 30, two boats sent 
ashore to reconnoitre at mouth of Tal- 
labacoa River, near Tunas di Zaza on 
south coast. Finally had to retreat 
after one killed and eight wounded 
(all recovered). I was shot through 
right elbow. Eventually made suc- 
cessful landing of all troops and stores 
at Palo Alto on July 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
July 10 returned with Florida and 
Fanita to Port Tampa, arriving 14th. 
Was attached personally to Gen. 
Nunez’s forces. Was not in govern- 
ment employ. Entitled to no pen- 
sion, nothing but sympathy.” — F. W. 
Batchelder is at present in Joplin, 
Mo., representing the interests of 
Eastern capitalists in the new zine 
mine boom. — E. T. Sanford is a trus- 
tee of the University of Tennessee, at 


Knoxville. 
1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 

126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hollis 4 will be open for the Class 
as usual on Commencement. — W. 
Littauer is aide, with the rank of 
captain, on the staff of Governor 
Roosevelt. — H. McAllister is in New 
York on business. — J. H. Payne has 
returned from Cuba, and is at present 
assigned to the Naval Hospital at 
Chelsea. — R. B. Upham has changed 
his address to 146 West 82d St., New 
York. —H. A. Taylor has formed a 
new partnership with O. S. Seymour, 
under the firm name Taylor & Sey- 
mour, with offices at 71 Broadway, 
New York. — F. W. Atherton has re- 
turned from abroad.— H. G. Locke 
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is practicing medicine, with an office 
at 616 East Genesee St., Syracuse, N. 
Y. — W. V. Judson ranks now as cap- 
tain, Corps of Engineers, and is sta- 
tioned at Governor’s Island, New York 
harbor. — Harrison Dike has changed 
his address to 312 Manhattan Ave., 
New York. — Prof. T. W. Richards 
has been elected a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. — C. L. 
Gibson has changed his address to 48 
West 49th St., New York. — At the 
Wellesley town meeting, G. Bradford, 
Jr., was elected to the school com- 


mittee. 
1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

G. M. Brown has formed a law part- 
nership with Gherardi Davis at 44 
Pine St. New York. — Winthrop 
Weatherbee is a captain in the First 
Corps of Cadets, Boston. —H. H. C. 
Bingham will be principal of the Law- 
rence Academy, Groton, next year. — 
A.C. Coolidge has been made assistant 
professor of History at Harvard; he 
was recently elected a member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

At the Arlington town meeting, 
March 6, J. A. Bailey was elected a 
trustee of the Pratt Fund. — The Sec- 
retary’s Report gives a table showing 
the percentages of losses by death of 
the following classes in the first ten 
years after graduation: 1880, 4.8; 
1881, 3.1 ; 1882, 7.6 ; 1883, 4.3 ; 1884, 
3.9; 1885, 5.2; 1886, 8.8; 1887, 3.7; 
1888, 5.6. Of the Class of ’88, 51 are 
practicing law, 48 in business, 22 in 
medicine, 8 in the ministry, 15 are 
teaching, 12 are bankers, 8 are jour- 
nalists, 6 are architects, 5 civil engi- 
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neers, 3 mining engineers. The mar- 
ried members number 116 (out of 235 
at graduation), and these have 114 
children. — J. F. Harlow is city clerk 
of Quincy.—G. R. Pulsifer is presi- 
dent of the Newton Boat Club. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropss, Sec. 
344 Shepard St., Cambridge. 

Hollis 12 will be open for the Class 
on Commencement Day as usual. — 
L. N. Morgan has entered the firm of 
Howard & Cauldwell, architects, at 
10 and 12 East 23d St., South Madi- 
son Square, New York, and the firm 
name has been changed to Howard, 
Cauldwell & Morgan. — The Secre- 
tary desires the present address of T. 
B. Meteyard. — G. A. Reisner has re- 
signed his position at the Khedivial 
Museum, Cairo, Egypt, to accept the 
charge, as explorer, of the work of an 
Oriental Exploring Fund under the 
auspices of friends of the University 
of California and the University of 
Pennsylvania. The opportunity be- 
fore the explorer is a very unusual 
one, and work in Egypt is soon to be 
undertaken. — Dr. M. W. Richardson 
has changed his address to 10 Exeter 
St., Boston. 


1890. 
Jos. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Mrs. F. T. Phillips has given the 
College $5000 to establish a fund in 
memory of her brother, Kenneth 
Matheson Taylor. The income of the 
fund will be devoted to the purchase 
of books in English literature. After 
graduation, Taylor began work with 
the firm of Bradford, Thomas & 
Co., Boston, intending to become a 
commission merchant. He was an 
ardent sportsman, and spent his vaca- 
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tions in the woods. Returning from 
Maine in the fall of 1895, he started 
out with his guide on Moosehead Lake 
before daybreak on Oct. 14, intending 
to push on to Kineo in his canoe, a 
distance of 20 miles. It was blowing 
very hard, and at 10 o’clock that 
morning the canoe was found over- 
turned on the shore of a cove known 
as North Bay, just above Kineo. — 
Prof. G. A. Dorsey is head of the 
anthropological department of the 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. — 
C. B. Gulick has been made assistant 
professor of Greek at Harvard. — A. 
H. Cary and B. Walker were ap- 
pointed, March 1, general solicitors of 
the Indiana, Illinois and Iowa R.R. Co., 
with offices in Chicago. — E. V. Mor- 
gan went to Samoa, April 26, as sec- 
retary to the Hon. Bartlett Tripp, U. 
S. Commissioner. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Samuel Wells, Jr., died suddenly at 
Redlands, Cal., on Feb. 10, 1899, aged 
30. He was the son of Samuel Wells, 
’57. After graduation he entered the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co. of 
Boston, and was at one time in charge 
of the industrial branch of their agency 
at Detroit. Owing to ill-health, he 
was forced to leave this position, and 
at the time of his death he was travel- 
ing, seeking to better his condition. — 
George Livermore Potter died at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on April 6, 1899. He was 
born in Roxbury in 1866, and received 
his early education at the Roxbury 
Latin School. After several years spent 
in foreign travel, he entered the Law 
Department of Boston University, 
but was obliged to leave on account 
of ill-health in the spring of 1896. 
He was a member of the Delta Upsilon 
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Fraternity. — Ralph Lincoln Emer- 
son died suddenly of heart trouble at 
Atlanta, Ga., April 15. He had been 
ailing for some time, and went South 
to improve his health. He was born 
in Milton in 1868, and fitted at Hop- 
kinson’s school, Boston. After gradu- 
ation he became an architect, and had 
been busy in his father’s office up to 
the time of his death. The day before 
his death he married Miss Lillias C. 
Stephenson, of St. Louis, Mo. — R. M. 
Franklin has been reélected judge of 
the Probate Court at Newport, R. I. 
—J. A. Lowell is a member of the 
law firm Lowell, Smith & Lowell, 21 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — F. H. Ger- 
rodette is a member of the law firm 
of Travis, Gerrodette & Granger, 50 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.—F. S. 
Rogers sailed in April for London to 
sing there during the “season.” — A. 
S. Walcott has opened his law office at 
59 Broadway, New York city, and is a 
director in the Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
— The Rev. H. M. Saville is in charge 
of St. Mark’s Mission, Dorchester. — 
The Rev. Harry White is pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, 1103 E. Su- 
perior St., Duluth, Minn. —C. N. 
Brown is teaching at Wesleyan Acad- 
emy.— Torrey Everett is traveling 
with his wife in Europe. —F, W. 
Burlingham is reélected secretary and 
treasurer of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago. — Prof. R. W. Wood, of the 
State University at Madison, Wis., has 
made many successful experiments 
in thawing out frozen water-pipes with 
electricity. — F. H. Hitchcock is with 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. He is 
the chief of the section of Foreign 
Markets. — W. M. Randol has re- 
turned to New York ; address, Har- 
vard Club.—E. J. Knapp is again 
in Vienna pursuing a post-graduate 
course in the hospitals. — At the Mil- 
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ton town meeting, T. N. Perkins was 
elected to the board of health for three 


ears. 
7 1892, 


A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

A. H. Lockett is a member of the 
firm De Coppet & Lockett, conduct- 
ing a stock and bond brokerage busi- 
ness at 39 Broad St., New York city. 
—J.G. Moulton is librarian of the 
public library at Brockton, of which 
he assumed charge in February, 1898. 
— Dr. A. A. Wheeler has removed to 
17 Marlborough St., Boston. —J. D. 
Bowersock’s address is 1032 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Kansas City, Mo. —G. S. 
Curtis has been appointed hydraulic 
engineer to the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment ; he studied engineering at Har- 
vard and Cornell Universities, also for 
two years at Zurich, Switzerland. 


7 1893. 


Frep. W. Moorg, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Morrill Dunn is temporarily located 
at Trenton, N. J., as the agent of the 
McCord Co., of Chicago. — Dr. S. W. 
Ellsworth has opened an office at 214 
Hancock St., Quincy. —Dr. S. W. 
Gilbert has changed his address to 
1371 Beacon St., Brookline. — Paul 
Clagstone is in the prospecting and 
mining business, with an interest in 
several mines near Spokane, Wash. 
He is president of the Washington 
Copper Mining and Smelting Co.— 
The ’93 Commencement spread will 
be in 3 Stoughton. — The second tri- 
ennial dinner of the Class will be 
given Tuesday evening, June 27. 
Monday evening will be graduates’ 
night at the “Pop” concerts, and all 
the seats will be reserved for old 
Harvard men. It is also proposed to 
have rooms at the Parker House as 
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headquarters for the Class Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. Individual 
notices will be sent to members as 
soon as arrangements are completed. 
—F. R. Martin was shot by burglars 
on March 8, but has recovered. —C. 
W. Collier has been installed pastor 
of the Orange Congregational Church. 
— Dr. E. J. Banks of Cambridge, who 
was appointed last year U.S. consul at 
Bagdad, Turkey, returned this winter 
to America to make arrangements and 
to raise the funds for excavating in 
one of the buried cities of ancient 
Babylonia. He will soon make appli- 
cation to the Turkish government for 
a firman to excavate at Ur of the 
Chaldees, one of the most ancient 
ruins of the Mesopotamian Valley. A 
temple now in ruins is still standing; 
its walls are projecting above the 
sand. It is generally believed that 
the ruin contains many objects of 
great interest to the archaeologist, and 
it is of popular interest, as it is the 
early home of Abraham.—T. E. 
Oliver has received the degree of Ph. 
D., magna cum laude, at Heidelberg 
University. — Dr. J. C. Hoppin has 
been appointed associate professor in 
Art and Archaeology at Bryn Mawr 
College, Pa.; he will offer courses in 
Greek sculpture, in Greek vase-paint- 
ing, and a post-major Greek course in 
Pausanias. — P. H. Savage is secre- 
tary of the Boston Public Library cor- 
poration. 
1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 


Care Morgan & Harjes, Boulevard Hausmann, 
Paris. 


The Rev. Leander Coolidge died at 
Liberty, N. Y., on April 7. He was 
born in July, 1869, at Natick. After 
graduation he studied at the Union 
Theological School, New York, for a 
year, and then at the Yale Divinity 
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School. In 1896 he preached at Hem- 
mingsford, Neb. He then returned to 
Yale, where he stayed until his health 
failed. — W. Ostheimer is studying 
medicine in Vienna ; his address un- 
til July 1 will be VIII Schléssel Gasse 
11.— A. F. Cosby has opened a law 
office at the Germania Fire Insurance 
Co. Building, New York.—W. J. 
Moore has formed a law partnership 
with F. D. Pavey, 32 Nassau St., New 
York. —A. C. L. Brown’s permanent 
and present address is 49 Oxford St., 
Cambridge. — Dr. W.S. Wadsworthis 
assistant demonstrator in Physiology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
resident pathologist at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, and coroner’s physi- 
cian, Philadelphia ; he has published 
Indicanuria (Proc. of Path. Soc. of 
Phil. 1899) and A Case of Symmetric 
Deformity of Both Hands (Phil. Med. 
Journ., Feb. 25, 1899). 


1895. 
AtserRT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Class will meet Commencement 
Day in Hollis 20,—the same room 
as previous years.—H. A. Bull has 
formed with L. D. Wood the firm of 
Wood & Bull, attorneys and coun- 
selors. Their office is 816 Prudential 
Building, Buffalo, N. ¥.—R. W. 
Harrison is practicing law in the Ne- 
vada Building, San Francisco, Cal. — 
George Hogg has opened a law office 
at 10 Tremont St., Boston.— W. E. 
Hutton is practicing law in the Ernest 
& Cranmer Building, Denver, Colo. 
— A. S. Learoyd was, in February, 
appointed traveling freight agent for 
the Fitchburg R. R. His office is in 
the Union Passenger Station, Troy, 
N. Y.—G. A. Martin is engaged 
with his father in quicksilver and 
gold mining in California.—J. J. 
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Moore is practicing law at 27 School 
St., Boston. —E. A. Mott-Smith is 
engaged in the practice of law at 
Honolulu, H.I. Under the Hawaiian 
government he was commissioner of 
immigration. — W. A. Smith is as- 
sistant minister of St. John’s Church, 
Providence, R. I. His address is 261 
Benefit St., Providence, R. I. — Thorn- 
dike Spalding has resigned as attorney 
to the court department of the Na- 
tional Surety Co. He is now prac- 
ticing law, with an office in the Tre- 
mont Building, Boston. — T. Walsh is 
the advance agent for Mrs. Fiske, the 
actress. — P. W. Whittemore is trea- 
surer of the Portsmouth Shoe Co., 
with an office at 14 High St., Boston. 
— W.S. Youngman’s address is now 
care of Fish, Richardson & Storrow, 
40 Water St., Boston. 


1896. 
H. R. Srorrs, Sec. 
18 Brown St., Norfolk, Va. 

E. K. Bowser was candidate for the 
Wakefield school committee at the 
spring election. — E. W. Ames is mas- 
ter in the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
—A. R. Sheriff is junior partner of 
the law firm of McCordic & Sheriff, 
Chicago. — G. L. Wrenn, Jr., is with 
Lawton, Flint & Co., stock brokers, 
New York city. — R. C. Storey is in 
the Law Department of the Boston 
Elevated R. R. Co. — Horace Canfield 
is in the office of McCordic & Sheriff 
as clerk, and is about to graduate from 
Northwestern University Law School, 
Chicago. — C. A. Ross is in the law 
office of Charles L. Morse, the Rook- 
ery; and Redmond D. Stephens is in 
the law office of Hamline, Scott & 
Lord, the Temple, Chicago. Both are 
in the same graduating class at North- 
western Law School. — H. A. Leekley 
is practicing law with F. 8. Weigley, 
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Marquette Building, and Little Brown, 
formerly of Arlington Heights, is with 
the Werner School-Book Co., Chicago. 
—G. A. Howe is doing both banking 
and marble-quarrying business at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and F. C. Dudley is 
conducting a lumber business at his 
home town in Maine.— J. R. Farovid 
is with the Connecticut Mutual Co., 
Chicago. — R. H. Hallowell has been 
made permanent treasurer in place of 
S. W. Kingsbury, resigned. Address, 
West Medford. — The Triennial Din- 
ner will be held at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, June 27; 
full particulars will be sent to each 
member of the Class.—J. W. Peck 
was admitted to the Ohio bar in 1897, 
received degree of LL. B. from the 
Law Department of the University of 
Cincinnati in 1898, and is now junior 
member of the firm of Peck, Shaffer 
& Peck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
1763 Beacon St., Brookline. 

F. G. Shaw has gone to London in 
the interest of the D. M. Osborne Co., 
of Auburn, N. Y. —H. W. Miller has 
started for Nicaragua, where he will 
represent the Nicaraguan Canal Co. — 
The address of J. H. Choate, Jr., is 
1 Carlton House Terrace, London, 
England. — A. T. Harris is in the New 
York office of Blake Bros. & Co., 
bankers. — J. T. Clark is treasurer of 
the Gold Dredging Co., whose office 
is 6 Congress St., Boston.—J. T. 
Hewes has entered the banking-house 
of C. P. Phelps & Co., 50 State St., 
Boston. — E. Crocker is with Edgerly 
& Crocker, State St., Boston. —C. A. 
Hardy is at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, where he is taking a spe- 
cial course in Mining Engineering. — 


C. M. Weld has returned to Cam- 
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bridge to pursue a course of special 
study. — Kenneth Howard Jaffray, of 
New York, died in San Antonio, Tex., 
March 25. He was a member of the 
*Varsity football team of ’96.— F. P. 
Gay, who has been studying at Johns 
Hopkins, has gone to Manila as a 
volunteer on a medical expedition, the 
object of which is, during a period of 
several months, to make clinical and 
pathological study of the nature of 
the tropical diseases prevalent there 
in the hot season. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayss, Sec. 
Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

J. L. Knox has resumed the Class 
treasurership ; all remittances should 
be sent to him at Walter Hastings 
Hall, Cambridge.— A few copies of 
the Class Portfolio can be had from 
W. P. Weaver, 44 College House, 
Cambridge. — Addresses wanted: Da- 
vid P. Barnitz, Willard S. Bass, Milton 
E. Fish, H. de W. Fuller, Philip J. 
Gentner, Donald F. Grass, Howard L. 
Gray, Alfred Johnson, F. P. Kidder, 
D. D. Lloyd, Howard H. Reynolds, 
David Sessler, Henry P. Stephenson, 
Nelson W. Willard, R. M. Yerkes. — 
Changes of address should be sent to 
the Secretary immediately.—P. S. 
Dalton last autumn accepted a place 
in the new banking house of De Ford 
& Co., at Ponce, Puerto Rico. When 
the powder magazine of Battery M., 
Seventh U. S. Artillery, burned, he 
helped to remove ammunition chests. 
During the excitement that followed 
the beginning of the fire and the 
rumor of the danger from the explo- 
sion, Dalton managed to get through 
the lines, and immediately took an 
active part in the dangerous work of 
dragging away the burning ammuni- 
tion boxes. Among the soldiers them- 
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selves perfect discipline prevailed, but 
Dalton seemed to be the only one 
present who could handle an axe 
effectively. Some of the last boxes 
were fairly on fire before they were 
remove. to a place of safety ; there 
were several small explosions. The 
following is a quotation from General 
Orders 3, issued on the following day 
by order of Lieut.-Col. Hood: “It is 
thought fitting to call the attention of 
the command to the conduct on this 
occasion of Mr. Philip S. Dalton, of 
Boston. This gentleman was untiring 
in his efforts to assist the troops. 
Although having no interest in the 
property, he worked as hard and 
as efficiently as any one concerned 
with the troops. The District Com- 
mander thanks him.” —2d Lieut. E. 
A. Bumpus, of the 21st N. Y. Infan- 
try, left for Manila with his regiment 
on April 18. —S. P. Corbin is study- 
ing at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
— M.S. Greenough is with the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Gaslight and Coke Co., and 
is also studying chemistry at the Case 
School of Applied Science.—E. C. 
Stowell is working on The Record and 
Guide, a paper devoted to real estate 
and building interests in New York ; 
his address is care of E. B. Hill, 331 
W. 84th St., New York.—W. H. 
Porter is with his father, H. L. Porter, 
shoe manufacturer, 80 School St., Con- 
cord, N. H. —A. P. Zeller is tempo- 
rarily at 60 Pleasant St., S. Natick. 
— J. L. Gochenauer is instructor in 
English in the University of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. — N. W. Cabot is treasurer 
of the Warren Hill Farm Golf Club, 
Brookline. — H. K. Brent is a proctor 
in 40 Matthews Hall, Cambridge, — 
J. W. Prentiss is now with F.S. Mead 
& Co., bankers and brokers, Exchange 
Pl., Boston. — H. L. Woodruff was 
enthusiastically received in Trelawney 
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at the Wells, during its performance 
in Boston ; he will be on the Western 
Circuit this summer. —G. H. Scull is 
with the new York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. — R. P. Utter has resigned from 
The Youth’s Companion and is with the 
New York Evening Post. — J. C. Short- 
lidge was a candidate for superin- 
tendent of public schools of Delaware 
County, Pa. 


‘NON-ACADEMIC. 


Prof. C. S. Minot, p ’78, of the Har- 
vard Medical School, will deliver the 
commencement oration at the Yale 
Medical School on June 27. 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, m ’61, 
died in San Francisco on Feb. 1. He 
was born May 18, 1838, at Roxbury, 
his father being the owner of one of 
the largest paper manufactories in 
Massachusetts. Dr. Sullivan gradu- 
ated with honors from the Harvard 
Medical School, then attended the col- 
leges and hospitals of London, Paris, 
and Dublin. When the civil war 
broke out he returned home. In 1862 
he enlisted as surgeon of the Ninth 
Mass. Regiment. He was in 27 bat- 
tles and became a surgeon-major. At 
the conclusion of the war he went to 
Chicago, where he practiced his pro- 
fession till 1875, when he went to San 
Francisco. He left a widow, three 
sons, and two daughters. 

Dr. Frederick Henry Schaake, m 
’88, city physician of Lawrence, died 
March 27. He contracted blood pois- 
oning from cutting himself while per- 
forming operations on patients at the 
city almshouse. He was appointed 
city physician in 1896, and had during 
three years practiced medicine in Law- 
rence and New Bedford since gradu- 
ating from the Harvard Medical 
School. He was 34 years old. 
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Prof. Othniel Charles Marsh, h ’86, 
died at New Haven, Conn., on March 
18. He was born at Lockport, N. Y., 
Oct. 29, 1831; graduated at Yale, 
1860; was appointed professor of 
Palaeontology at Yale, 1866, a position 
he held till his death. He discovered 
many hundred species of fossil verte- 
brates in the Rocky Mountain region. 
At his instance his uncle, George Pea- 
body, h ’67, gave a large sum to found 
and maintain the Peabody Museum at 
Yale. To this museum Professor 
Marsh last year transferred his own 
invaluable collections. He was at one 
time palaeontologist of the U. S. 
Geological Survey; president of the 
National Academy of Sciences; mem- 
ber of many scientific bodies in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Harvard conferred 
the degree of LL. D. on him in 1886. 
A recent writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes says: “ But our specimens [at 
the Jardin des Plantes] are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the reptiles 
collected at Yale College, New Haven, 
by Mr. Marsh. This grand savant 
showed me animals each more extraor- 
dinary than the other; the Bronto- 
saurus, fifteen metres long; the At- 
lantosaurus, to which he attributes a 
length of twenty-four metres; the 
Stegosaurus, with spines on its back, 
which must be touched to believe in 
their existence, and many others. Af- 
ter having collected, by most danger- 
ous expeditions, costing enormous 
sums, the most astonishing animals 
of prehistoric times, Professor Marsh 
has presented his collections to Yale 
College. No king could have made 
such a gift!” 

Dr. V. C. Pond, d ’80, has been 
elected captain in the First Corps of 
Cadets, Boston. 

Dr. C. D. Young, m ’90, has removed 
to 5 Gibbs St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dr. Washington Ayer, m °47, died 
in San Francisco, Cal., on Feb. 15. He 
was born in Haverhill in 1823; taught 
school; studied at the Medical School 
and was just beginning to practice 
medicine when news came of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. He went 
thither on the ship Leonore, reaching 
San Francisco in July, 1849. For six 
years he was successively miner, hotel- 
keeper, and doctor in different parts 
of the State. Then he settled seri- 
ously to practice medicine in San 
Francisco, and became one of the lead- 
ing physicians there. He took an ac- 
tive part in politics; for five years was 
a member of the Board of Education; 
was president of the County Medical 
Society, and of the Society of Califor- 
nia Pioneers, and was physician to the 
Odd Fellows. In 1860 he published a 
small volume of original verse. 

Ex-Senator George Gray, L.S., 62, 
of Delaware, has been appointed 
United States circuit judge for the 
Third District. 

Prof. J. M. Hoppin, /’42, has re- 
signed the professorship of Fine Arts 
at Yale. He was graduated at Yale 
in 1840, at the Harvard Law School 
in 1842, and at the Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary in 1845. Afterward 
he studied in Europe and traveled in 
Greece and Palestine. In 1879 he re- 
signed the chair of Pastoral Theology 
at Yale, which he had held 18 years, 
to become professor of the History of 
Art. Among the books he has written 
is “ Old England, its Art, Scenery, and 
People.” 

Ex-Congressman S. J. Barrows, t’75, 
was nominated by Pres. McKinley to 
be librarian of Congress, but the Sen- 
ate failed to confirm him. 

Dr. C. H. Turner, m ’98, has been 
appointed house physician at the Hol- 
yoke City Hospital. 
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Lewis Henry Boutell, 7 ’47, died in 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 16. He 
was born at Boston, July 21, 1826; 
graduated from Brown University in 
1844, and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1847. He practiced law in 
Boston and Worcester County until 
the outbreak of the civil war. In 1861 
he enlisted in the Forty-fifth Mass. 
Infantry. Going West in 1863, he 
helped to raise the Forty-fifth Missouri 
Infantry, of which he became major, 
serving in that capacity to the close 
of the war. In 1865 he resumed the 
practice of law in Chicago, and made 
his home in Evanston. He was the 
author of the “Life of Roger Sher- 
man,” of short sketches of Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, and 
of essays on historical and literary 
subjects. He was one of the founders 
of the Evanston Public Library over 
thirty years ago, and served continu- 
ously on the board of directors of that 
institution until the time of his death, 
a great portion of the time as presi- 
dent of the board. He was one of the 
original members of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Evansville, organ- 
ized in 1869. He was a member of 
the University Club of Chicago, the 
Illinois Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and the 
Chicago Literary Club, of which he 
was at one time president. He was 
married, Dec. 21, 1852, to Anna Greene, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. David 
Greene, of Boston, who survives him. 
He leaves three children, Miss Boutell, 
Arnold Boutell, of Saginaw, Mich., 
and H. S. Boutell, ’76, representative 
in Congress from the Sixth Illinois 
District. 

M. B. Porter, p ’97, who has been 
teaching in the University of Texas, 
has been appointed instructor in Math- 
ematics at Yale. 
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Montague Chamberlain has given 
money for a library for the Penobscot 
Indians at Indian Island, Maine. 

At the annual town meeting of 
Bourne, a resolution was passed ten- 
dering to Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, 
now at Santiago, the hearty congratu- 
lations of his fellow-townsmen upon 
his conspicuous gallantry in war and 
his wisdom in the management of the 
civil affairs of the Cuban city. 

C. C. Paine, J ’95, is a selectman of 
Hyannis. 

Alfred Thomas Huntington, m ’98, 
who graduated cum laude at the Med- 
ical School last June, died at the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, where he was house 
physician, on Feb. 13. He was born 
in Chelsea, Jan. 31, 1868. 

I. K. Phelps, p ’97, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Chemistry at 
Yale. 

Dr. E. W. Finn, m ’90, is a mem- 
ber of the Dedham Board of Health. 

D. L. Smith, / ’94, having been 
some time in the office of Evarts, 
Choate & Beaman, New York city, 
has begun to practice at Stoneham. 

Dr. Franklin Whiting Brigham, m 
’65, died at his home in Shrewsbury 
on Feb. 28. He was assistant surgeon 
in the U. S. navy; after graduating 
from the Harvard Medical School, he 
settled in Shrewsbury. He was a 
member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and a Freemason. 

Edward Winslow Cross, 1 L. S., of 
Manchester, N. H., died April 23. 
He was born July 21, 1875, and was 
the son of Judge and Mrs. David 
Cross. He was a graduate of the 
Manchester High School and Amherst 
College, and after a year’s law study 
in his father’s office entered the Har- 
vard Law School last autumn. 

Dr. Hugh Donahue, m ’88, has been 
elected city physician of Haverhill. 
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Dr. Henry van Dyke, h ’94, has ac- 
cepted the chair of English Literature 
at Princeton University. 

Pres. Seth Low, h ’90, and Capt. A. 
T. Mahan, h ’95, were, by appoint- 
ment of President McKinley, commis- 
sioners to the Peace Congress at the 
Hague. 

Thomas Smith Moore, s 61, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 1. He was 
borf in Newburgh, and was graduated 
at the Lawrence Scientific School, with 
highest honors, in 1861. For a year 
afterward he assisted Professor Hors- 
ford in the department of Chemistry. 
Then he read law, and practiced in 
Brooklyn. When a young man he was 
assistant district attorney of Kings 
County, under T. H. Rodman. In 
1898 Mayor Van Wyck appointed him 
a member of the new East River 
Bridge Commission. He was presi- 
dent of the Board of Regents of the 
Long Island College Hospital, and 
two years ago was president of the 
New England Society of Brooklyn. 
He was a director of the New York 
Times, and of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York ; a trustee of 
the Polytechnic Institute, the Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and of the Brooklyn Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
being for many years counsel for the 
latter. He was a member of the Cen- 
tury Association, the University Club, 
the Lawyers’ Club, and the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Manhattan, the Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, and Riding and Driving 
Clubs, of Boooklyn. 

Attorney-General H. L. Knowlton, 
L. S., 69, has withdrawn as a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination 
for governor of Massachusetts. 

R. C. Lehmann, h ’97, coached the 
Cambridge crew which this year beat 
Oxford. 
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Chief Justice J. A. Peters, L. S., 
’43, of the Maine Supreme Court, will 
retire Jan. 1, 1899. 

Dr. Owen Copp, m ’84, has resigned 
as superintendent of the Epileptic 
Hospital at Monson to become execu- 
tive officer of the Mass. State Board 
of Insanity. 

Since February, Gen. E.S. Otis, L. 
S., 60, has been in command of the 
U.S. forces engaged in subduing the 
Philippines, and Gen. H. W. Lawton, 
L. S., 68, has been with him. 

Chief Justice W. A. Field, L. S., ’60, 
of the Mass. Supreme Court, has re- 
signed on account of ill-health. 


WAR ROLL ADDENDA. 


The following names are added to 
the roll of Harvard men who served 
in the army and navy of the United 
States during the war with Spain. 
They bring the total up to 389. New 
names will be printed from time to 
time, as they may be received. Cor- 
rections and additional facts will be 
used in making up the final list. All 
correspondence concerning the list 
should be addressed to William G. 
Brown, Gore Hall, Cambridge. 


COLLEGE. 

1863. Hall, John Dean. At ont- 
break of war, major and surgeon, 
U.S. A. Served at Fort Wadsworth, 
N. Y. Harbor, at Mount Gretna, Pa., 
and at Harrisburg, Pa. Chiefly em- 
ployed in mustering in and mustering 
out Pennsylvania volunteers. 

1865. Russell, George Reed. (Tem- 
porary.) April 26, 1898, mustered in 
as private, Battery K, 1st Mass. Heavy 
Artillery Vols. Served on coast de- 
fense duty in Massachusetts. May 9, 
detailed as permanent clerk at head- 
quarters. Mustered out with regi- 
ment, Nov. 14, 1898. 
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1875. Myrick, Orin Darius. (Tem- 
porary.) Entered service in March, 
1898, as 1st lieutenant U. S. revenue 
cutter service. Temporarily trans- 
ferred to U. S. Navy. Served on 
U. S. S. Gresham, which was cut in 
two in order to be brought from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic. Reached 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1898. Retransferred 
to revenue cutter service, Aug. 11, 
1898. 

1898. Sanborn, Charles Francis. 
(Temporary ; also Medical School, 
1900.) April 28, 1898, enlisted as 
private, Hospital Corps, U. S. A. 
Served at Port Tampa, Fla., in Santi- 
ago expedition, and with army of oc- 
cupation in province of Puerto Prin- 
cipe. Ill with yellow fever, with 
typhoid fever, and with pernicious 
malaria. July 25, 1898, promoted 
Hospital Steward. Served with Sig- 
nal Corps, building telegraph lines. 
Resignation accepted March 11, 1899. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

1891. Dyer, Luther Harry. (Tem- 
porary.) At outbreak of war, chief 
yeoman, U. S. N. 

1897. Kerlin, Robert Thomas. 
(Temporary.) At outbreak of war, 
chaplain 3d Missouri Infantry Vols. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

1894. Thayer, John Atkinson. 
(Temporary.) June 10, 1898, com- 
missioned 2d lieutenant 4th Infantry, 
U.S. V. (immunes). Served at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and in army of occupation at Manza- 
nillo, Cuba. Resigned May 1, 1899. 

1897. Bird, Theodore Read. Re- 
cord unknown. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL. 
1887-88, Lillyman, Frank Guard. 
(Special.) Aug. 3, 1898, enlisted as 
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nurse, Hospital Corps, U. S. N. 
Served on U. S. revenue steamer 
Wabash, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 12 detailed to Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass. In charge of typhoid 
patients. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

The second volume of “The Story 
of the Civil War,” by J. C. Ropes, 
’67, is devoted to the campaign of 
1862, from Fort Donelson and Shiloh in 
February to Fredericksburg in Decem- 
ber. As the narrative proceeds, Mr. 
Ropes brings out more saliently the per- 
sonal as well as the military qualities of 
theprincipalcommanders. Hecriticises 
very freely and perfectly impartially. 
Throughout the year, the Union gen- 
erals are described as missing oppor- 
tunities. Grant failed to follow up 
his advantage after Shiloh; Halleck, 
his after Corinth. President Lincoln 
and Secretary Stanton, by interfering 
with McClellan’s plan for uniting with 
McDowell before Richmond in May, 
spoiled the best chance of success in 
the Peninsula. McClellan himself, by 
failing to attack Lee at Sharpsburg on 
Sept. 16, lost the most favorable op- 
portunity for destroying the Army of 
Northern Virginia. We summarize 
thus Mr. Ropes’s own summing up of 
the year’s results, in order that the 
reader may be prepared for the gen- 
eral drift of the volume. It is need- 
less to say that the details of the 
campaign are based on the widest 
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familiarity with the military sources. 
A criticism of the work on its comple- 
tion may be expected in the Graduates’ 
Magazine. Thirteen maps accompany 
the present volume; it seems a mis- 
take to supply them in a separate 
pocket, which may easily be lost or 
injured. (Appleton: New York. 
Cloth, octavo, $2.50.) 

An address by Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, 
at the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, on the occasion of dedicating 
a bronze tablet to the memory of his 
kinsman, Francis Green, H. C., 1760, 
has recently appeared in the report 
of the Boston School Committee. 
Francis Green was the earliest Amer- 
ican advocate of the education of the 
deaf. About the year 1780 he pub- 
lished anonymously in England a book 
entitled “ Vox Oculis Subjecta,” well 
known to scholars interested in such 
studies. This, together with numerous 
contributions from his pen to newspa- 
pers in America, had a decided influ- 
ence in directing public attention to 
the needs of this unfortunate and ne- 
glected class. 

C. H. Page, ’90, has edited a 17th 
century translation of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’s “ Histoire comique des états et 
empires de la lune.” (Doubleday & 
McClure Co.: New York.) 

David Gray, ’92, has prepared for 
the Century Magazine a series of golf 
stories similar to his hunting stories 
published last autumn under the title 
“Gallops.” 

In The New England Magazine for 
April, the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, ¢ ’64, 
gave an account of the work of Samuei 
May, ’29, as an abolitionist. In the 
May number, D. G. Mason, 95, de- 
scribed the late Col. Henry Lee, ’36. 

It is reported that a London pub- 
lisher has issued a volume called “ Joe 
Choate’s Joke Book.” 
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The Rev. A. A. Berle, A. M., ’91, 
minister of the Brighton Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, has brought out 
a volume of sermons entitled “ Mod- 
ern Interpretations of the Gospel Life.” 
He classifies his addresses under the 
heads, “ New Testament Biography,” 
“Social and Political,” “ Educational,” 
“Literary and Romantic,” and “ The 
Spiritual Life.” There are 27 in all. 
(Pilgrim Press: Boston. Cloth, large 
8vo, $2.). 

“Seed Dispersal,” by W. J. Beal, 
s 65, professor in the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, has been published 
by Ginn, Boston. 

The memoir of the late Leverett 
Saltonstall, 44, by J. H. Choate, ’52, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form 
from the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Mass. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, has in 
preparation a volume called “ Contem- 
poraries,” in which he describes the 
distinguished persons he has known. 

“A Manual of Patrology,” by W. 
N. Stearns, 93, with an introduction 
by Prof. J. H. Thayer, ’50, has been 
issued by Scribner, New York. 

In addition to the Beacon Biogra- 
phies mentioned last time, the follow- 
ing are announced: “ Aaron Burr,” by 
H. C. Merwin, ’74; “James Fenimore 
Cooper,” by W. B.S. Clymer, ’76; 
“ Edwin Booth,” by C. T. Copeland, 
82 ; and “ Daniel Webster,” by Nor- 
man Hapgood, 90. M. A. de W. 
Howe, ’87, is the editor of the series, 
which Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
publish. 

A. B. Nichols, instructor in German, 
has edited Lessing’s Minna von Barn- 
helm. Besides a full introduction and 
notes, the book has a portrait of Les- 
sing and reproductions of twelve etch- 
ings by Chodowiecki. (Holt: New 
York.) 
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The Philosophical Review for March 
contains a bibliography by W. B. 
Waterman, ’86, of “ Rare Kant Books,” 
most of which are in the Gore Hall or 
Divinity School libraries. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s 62, is one of 
the editorial board of The American 
Anthropologist, which is published by 
Putnam, New York. 

Among the recent Contributions to 
American Educational History, issued 
by the Bureau of Education, is a mono- 
graph on the history of the higher ed- 
ucation in Missouri, by Prof. M. S. 
Snow, ’65. 

Volume iv of the Groton Historical 
Series is completed by the issue of No. 
6, which announces the discontinuance 
of the publication, and is accompanied 
by an index to the four volumes, cov- 
ering 60 closely printed pages. It is 
a fit occasion to call attention to the 
remarkable example of devotion to 
the spirit of local historical research 
furnished by Dr. Samuel Abbott Green, 
51, a native of Groton, and now li- 
brarian of the Mass. Historical Soci- 
ety, in the editing and publishing of 
this series. The four volumes contain 
almost exactly 2,000 large octavo 
printed pages, filled with all manner 
of historical and descriptive detail. 
In the table of contents of volume iv 
we note such items as: Groton church 
records; mocking-birds in Groton; a 
wild deer in Groton; the old stage- 
coaches; the Groton post-office, etc. 
There have also been published by Dr. 
Green, and edited with the scrupulous 
fidelity characteristic of the man, at 
least four volumes: “ Groton Records, 
1662-78” (and later edition, 1662- 
1707); “Groton during the Indian 
Wars;” “Groton Epitaphs;” “ Bound- 
ary Line of Groton,” and alarge number 
of pamphlets not included in the His- 
torical Series, most important of which 
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are Dr. Green’s historical addresses on 
several occasions, notably at the Cen- 
tennial celebration, July 4, 1876. - It 
appears that Dr. Green has thus edited 
and published since 1875 considerably 
more than 3000 pages of local history. 
When it is considered that this town 
is not, like Lexington or Concord, 
prominent in the history of the state 
or of the nation, and that its popula- 
tion at present is only about 2,000, it 
appears doubtful whether any other 
town of equal size and relative impor- 
tance has ever witnessed such filial de- 
votion. A very few sets of the Groton 
Historical Series remain unsold, and 
are in the hands of Mr. George E. 
Littlefield (H. C., 66), No. 67 Corn- 
hill, Boston. — N. Y. Nation. 

Pamphlets Received : “The Hy- 
giene of Instruction in Elementary 
Schools,” by G. W. Fitz, M. D., re- 
printed from The American Physical 
Education Review, iii, 4. — “ Woman in 
the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” by I. J. 
Peritz, p °93, from The Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1898, pt. II. — “ Im- 
perialism,” by W. M. Salter, ¢ °76 (A. 
C. Clark & Co., Chicago). 

J. C. Fernald, ’60, has compiled, un- 
der the title “The Imperial Repub- 
lic,” a short book containing much 
information concerning the newly ac- 
quired territory of the United States, 
along with a discussion of “ imperial- 
ism,” “ entangling alliances,” and other 
questions recently thrust forward. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York. 
75 cents.) 

W. J. Rolfe, 4 ’59, has revised and 
brought down to date “A Satchel 
Guide to Europe.” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston.) 

“The Gospel for a World of Sin,” 
by the Rev. H. van Dyke, h ’94, is 
announced by the Macmillan Co., New 
York. 
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The excellence of Dr. H. Newell 
Martin’s “ The Human Body ” has been 
recognized for nearly 20 years. Dr. 
G. W. Fitz, assistant professor of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene at Harvard, has 
revised the briefer course and added 
two chapters and an appendix on 
emergencies. It is a work not only 
for students of physiology, but for 
every intelligent person who seeks ele- 
mentary knowledge of the human 
body. It would be worth getting for 
the chapter on emergencies alone, 
which furnishes simple and practical 
information which every household 
should have. It is a pity that it should 
still be thought necessary in works of 
this kind to devote a chapter to the 
action of alcohol and tobacco, for, as 
Dr. Fitz remarks, “the questions in- 
volved are ethical and not physiologi- 
cal.” (Holt: New York, $1.20.) 

The first volume of “Universities 
and their Sons ” was issued in Febru- 
ary. It contains introductions on 
“Higher Education in the United 
States,” by Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and on 
“Universities of Learning,” by Gov. 
J. L. Chamberlain, the editor-in-chief. 
Then follow historical sketches of 
Harvard, by W. R. Thayer, ’81; of 
Yale, by Prof. Charles Henry Smith; 
of Princeton, by Prof. John De Witt 
and Jesse Lynch Williams; and of 
Columbia, by Dean J. H. Van Am- 
ringe. The work has about 400 illus- 
trations, including many portraits. 
Succeeding volumes will contain bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of 
professors, instructors, and benefac- 
tors, and of graduates in all walks of 
life. C. E. L. Wingate, ’83, has 
charge of the Harvard biographies. 
To be completed in five volumes. 
(The R. Herndon Co., 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. Published by subscription.) 
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During the past year, F. H. Hitch- 
cock, ’91, as Chief of the Sec- 
tion of Foreign Markets in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has is- 
sued the following Bulletins: No. 7. 
Norway; 8. Sweden; 10. Our For- 
eign Trade in Agricultural Products, 
1893-97; 11. Spain’s Foreign Trade; 
12. Our Trade with Spain, 1888-97; 
Trade of Puerto Rico; 14. Trade of 
the Philippine Islands. These are sold 
by the Department at 5 cents each. 
Mr. Hitchcock has also issued the fol- 
lowing Circulars: No. 18. Hawaiian 
Commerce from 1887 to 1897; 19. 
Austria-Hungary as a Factor in the 
World’s Grain Trade — Recent Use of 
American Wheat in that Country; 20. 
Agricultural Imports and Exports, 
1893-1897. 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, is edit- 
ing a series entitled “ National Studies 
in American Letters.” 

“ Algebra for Schools,” by G. W. 
Evans, ’83, instructor in Mathematics 
in the English High School, Boston, 
aims by a new arrangement of topics 
at preserving “the pupil from the be- 
setting sin of conceiving algebraic 
operations as a species of legerde- 
main.” (Holt: New York.) 

Rhodora is a new monthly journal 
published by the New England Bo- 
tanical Club under the editorship of 
Dr. B. L. Robinson, ’87, curator of the 
Gray Herbarium. Its aim is to further 
the study of the local flora. 

Judge S. E. Baldwin, L. S., 62, as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court 
of Errors of Connecticut, has reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association the address on 
“ The Re-adjustment of the Collegiate 
to the Professional Course,” which, as 
chairman of the Legal Education Sec- 
tion, he delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in 1898. 
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G. N. Henning, ’94, assistant in 
French at Harvard, has edited Du- 
mas’s La Question d’ Argent, for Heath’s 
Modern Language Series. 

The founders of the Graduates’ 
Magazine might regard the establish- 
ment of similar periodicals in other 
universities as testimony to their en- 
terprise and foresight. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan was the first to imitate 
Harvard by starting The Michigan 
Alumnus, a monthly of 40 or 50 pages, 
now in its 5th year. Almost simul- 
taneously the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Columbia Univer- 
sity have begun the publication of 
quarterlies, modeled very closely on 
the Graduates’ Magazine. The Tech- 
nology Review was mentioned last time; 
now it is a pleasure to welcome the 
Columbia University Quarterly, the first 
number of which was issued last De- 
cember. Prof. G. R. Carpenter, ’86, 
is the chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee. The two numbers thus far 
received average about 110 pages each, 
finely printed and well made up. In 
No. 2 a beginning is made in the de- 
partment of personal, class, and club 
news. It is understood that the Co- 
lumbia trustees, impressed by the value 
of such a medium, give the Quarterly 
official and financial support. The 
Michigan Alumnus and the Technology 
Review are backed by the alumni as- 
sociations of their respective institu- 
tions. 

The letters of Thomas Carlyle to 
his youngest sister, which C. T. Cope- 
land, ’82, recently edited for the At- 
lantic Monthly, have been printed in a 
handsome volume. The interest of 
the letters is particularly great, be- 
cause they show the side of Carlyle’s 
character which Froude persistently 
kept in the background. Mr. Cope- 
land’s notes are excellent, and furnish 
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not only the needful elucidation for 
local and family allusions, but also a 
biographical thread for the chief events 
in Carlyle’s life. His introductory es- 
say has the merit of laying stress on 
the fact that, were Carlyle’s great con- 
tributions to literature forgotten, he 
would still rank among the masters in 
letter-writing. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Copeland had not access to 
the much larger mass, still unpublished, 
of Carlyle’s letters to other members 
of his family, in order that he might 
have made, once for all, a definitive 
edition of this material. Three por- 
traits of Carlyle and one each of his 
wife, mother, and sister Janet, besides 
a view of Ecclefechan, add to the value 
of the book. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. $2.) 

The State Library has received from 
Rev. Samuel May, ’29, of Leicester, a 
complete set of The Liberty Bell, cov- 
ering the years, inclusive, from 1839 
to 1858, with the exception of 1850, 
1854, 1855, and 1857, when publication 
was temporarily suspended. Mr. May 
has annotated the volumes in order to 
explain who were the authors of the 
prose and poetical articles in The Lib- 
erty Bell. These include nearly all of 
the Abolition group. The publication 
is exceedingly rare, and it is doubtful 
if there is another full set in existence. 
Mr. May was the general agent of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
from 1847 to 1865. 

About every ten years some one 
makes a selection of the output of 
Harvard verse during the previous de- 
cade. Two such collections, garnered 
from The Advocate, are on the shelves 
of older Harvard men; now there is 
to be added to these a handsome vol- 
ume called “ Harvard Lyrics and Other 
Verses,” selected by C. L. Stebbins, 
97. It comprises contributions to The 
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Advocate and The Monthly from 1888 
to the present year. The earliest con- 
tributors are J. D. Barry, R. H. Hig- 
ginson, H. H. Furness, W. A. Leahy, 
H. S. Sanford, and C. T. Sempers, 
all of ’88; the youngest are Bartlett 
Brooks, E. L. Dudley, and R. S. Hol- 
land, of 1900. A comparison of this 
volume with that of the previous de- 
cade would show how greatly Mr. Kip- 
ling has influenced the younger men. 
The predilection for the sonnet, which, 
except in the case of a few very great 
poets, is a sign of poetic sterility, has 
happily waned; the ballad, with a 
swinging metre and a sturdy rhyme, 
seems at present to be the favorite 
verse-form; the subjects treated are 
less introspective. This is hopeful. 
One remarks, however, that the asso- 
ciations and haunts of Cambridge, or 
even the life here, seldom inspire the 
undergraduate muse. The Class Odes 
from 1889 to 1898, printed at the 
end of the volume, are interesting, — 
possibly not in the way their authors 
intended. The book is bound in crim- 
son cloth; a half-tone frontispiece re- 
presents the College Yard. On p. 52, 
1.5, we notice the evident misprint, 
viz.: “An hope to heal when doubts 
do mar:” Harvard poets have never 
affected the Cockney dialect. It 
might have been well to have given 
the date of the publication of each 
poem, and the paper which printed it. 
(Brown & Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

A. K. Fiske, ’66, has prepared for 
“The Story of the Nations” series a 
volume on “The West Indies,” in 
which he gives an historical sketch of 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles, a 
geographical and physical description 
of them, and an account of their trade, 
commercial and mineral resources, and 
general prospects. Mr. Fiske has 
gathered his information from many 
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sources, and presents it in the popular 
style which characterizes this series. 
He has, of course, brought his story 
down to the present year. His book 
ought to be welcome to the general 
reader, and it also may serve to sup- 
plement, for tourists in the West In- 
dies, the regular guide-books. It has 
many illustrations, but one is surprised 
to find that several are merely repro- 
ductions of old engravings; in this 
day of kodaks and cheap process re- 
productions, one looks for up-to-date 
pictures of scenery and strange folk. 
(Cloth, $1.50.) 

Mansfield & Wesel, New York, 
announce “The Religion of Kipling,” 
by W. B. Parker, ’97, which originally 
appeared as an essay in The New 
World. 

Of all the great classics whose poet- 
ical works have thus far been pub- 
lished in the single volume “ Cambridge 
Edition,” Milton gives the richest re- 
turn in the smallest space. A fair- 
sized type, an octavo format, and 400 
double-column pages suffice for his 
two epics, his Samson Agonistes and 
Comus, his shorter poems and his 
Latin poems. The editing of this 
edition has been done by W. V. 
Moody, ’93, who supplies, besides brief 
notes for the work as a whole, pre- 
faces to each of the larger works, a 
translation of the Latin poems, and a 
biographical sketch. There are en- 
gravings of the Onslow portrait and 
of Chalfont St. Giles, Milton’s country 
home. So complete an edition ought 
to be widely popular. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

“ Love’s Dilemmas ” is a new novel 
by Prof. Robert Herrick, 90. (H. S. 
Stone & Co.: Chicago.) 

J. D. M. Ford, ’95, has edited Gol- 
doni’s Un Curioso Accidente. (Heath: 
Boston. 25 cents.) 
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C. S. Rackemann, L. S., ’81, has 
edited ‘‘ The Land Registration Act 
of Massachusetts,” which took effect 
Oct. 1, 1898, with an introductory 
statement, annotations, cross-refer- 
ences, and citations of cases bearing 
upon it. This act is generally known 
as the Torrens law, now in force 
in Massachusetts, and has given rise 
to constitutional points still pending. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

Prof. W.S. Jackman, ’84, has lately 
published “ Nature Study for Gram- 
mar Grades.” (Scribner: New York. 
$1.) 

The number of younger Harvard 
men who have taken up fiction is 
already large, as the following list, by 
no means complete, attests: C. F. 
Lummis, [’81], Owen Wister, ’82, John 
Fox, Jr., 83, J. D. Barry, ’88, Robert 
Herrick, ’90, David Gray, 92, C. M. 
Flandrau, ’95. 

“The French Revolution and the 
English Poets,” by A. E. Hancock, p 
97, is a good example of the pains- 
taking literary criticism which the new 
generation of English instructors put 
forth. Dr. Hancock devotes nearly a 
quarter of his book to a discussion of 
the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, in which he summarizes the 
doctrines of Helvetius, Holbach, and 
Rousseau, and those of William God- 
win. It seems rather an exaggeration 
to make Godwin do for the gospel of 
the French Revolution in England what 
St. Paul did in spreading Christian 
doctrines among the Gentiles; but the 
“historical method,” by which Dr. 
Hancock sets great store, demands 
that we shall always find the right 
mouthpiece to account for the next 
man’s theories. The English poets 
whom he deals with are Shelley, By- 
ron, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. He 
seems to be unacquainted with Maz- 
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zini’s and Symonds’s essays on Byron, 
although these are, with the possible 
exception of Taine’s, the most note- 
worthy contributions to an understand- 
ing of Byron of the past 60 years, 
until the recent study, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, by Mr. P. E. More. So, too, 
in analyzing Wordsworth’s juvenile 
liberalism and recantations therefrom, 
Dr. Hancock never mentions Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen’s discussion of Legouis’s 
book on Wordsworth’s youth; and yet 
it is the simple truth to say that 
the publication of Mr. Stephen’s es- 
say made Dr. Hancock’s superfluous. 
Dr. Hancock warns us that his book 
was written two years ago; but an 
author is not justified in ignoring what 
may be printed on his subject between 
the date when he writes and the date 
when he prints his book. Unfortu- 
nately, in these two years Professor 
Dowden has occupied the field. From 
what we have said, it may be inferred 
that, while these lectures are interest- 
ing as evidence of the sort of criticism 
which college instructors are teaching 
their classes, they do not seem to us 
to move out of the somewhat narrow 
academic circle into the field where 
genuine, fresh, and inspiring literary 
criticism is to be sought. As a sup- 
plement for class-room work, they 
should be useful. Prof. L. E. Gates, 
’84, contributes a preface on the his- 
torical method in criticism. (Holt: 
New York. $1.25.) 

To Bird-Lore for April Gov. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, contributed a let- 
ter urging the importance of protecting 
our birds. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


American Review of Reviews. (May.) 
““Mayor Quincy, of Boston,” G. E. 
Hooker. 
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Arena. (May.) ‘“‘ Christian Science and 
its Prophetess,’’ H. W. Dresser, ’95. 

Atlantic. (March.) ‘‘ Some Cranks and 
their Crotchets,”’ J. Fiske, 63; ‘‘ Talks 
to Teachers on Psychology,’’ W. James, 
m 69; ** President Eliot as an Educational 
Reformer,’”’ W. DeW. Hyde, ’79; “A 
Winter Holiday,’’ B. Carman, Sp., ’86; 
“The Upbuilding of the Theatre,’ N. 
Hapgood, ’90. (April.) ‘* The Mystery of 
Evil,” J. Fiske, 63; ‘‘ Talks to Teachers 
on Psychology,’ W. James, m’69. (May.) 
‘“* The Orator of Secession,’’ W. G. Brown, 
91; ‘‘ Talks to Teachers on Psychology,”’ 
W. James, m ’69; ‘‘Miss Wilkins, an 
Idealist in Masquerade,” C. M. Thomp- 
son, ’86. 

Educational Review. (April.) ‘‘ Second- 
ary Education,” P. H. Hanus; ‘Some 
Essentials of the True Academic Spirit,”’ 
C. C. Hall, h ’97. (May.) Papers on 
Secondary Education, D. W. Aber- 
crombie, 76, F. W. Taussig, ’79. 

Forum. (April.) ‘‘ Pecuniary Aid for 
Poor and Able Students,’’ C. F. Thwing, 
76; ‘‘Conditions of Good Colonial Gov- 
ernment,’’ E. L. Godkin, h ’71. 

McClure’s. (May.) ‘* Governor Roose- 
velt,” J. L. Steffens. 

New World. (March.) ‘‘ The Reorgan- 
ization of the Faith,’ W. DeW. Hyde, 
79; “* The Reconstituted Church,” C.F. 
Dole, 68; ‘“‘The Spiritual Development 
of Paul,” G. A. Barton, p ’90. 

North American Review. (April.) ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Schools and Parents’ Duties,’’ J. Haw- 
thorne, [’67] ; ‘‘ National Bigness or Great- 
ness— Which?” H. C. Potter, h ’90. 
(May.) ‘‘The War with Spain,” N. A. 
Miles, h 96; ‘‘ The New Poetry,” W. D. 
Howells, h ’67 ; ‘‘ Conditions and Needs in 
Cuba,’’ L. Wood, m ’84. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (April.) 
“*The Theory of Savers’ Rent and Some 
of its Applications,’’ C. W. Mixter; ‘‘ The 
Study of Practical Labor Problems in 
France,” W. F. Willoughby ;’’ ‘‘ The Gas 
Supply of Boston, iii,”’ J. H. Gray ; ‘* Can 
we keepaGold Currency?’ C. F. Dunbar. 

Scribner. (March-May.) ‘‘ Rough Riders’ 
Campaign,” T. Roosevelt, ’80 ; ‘‘ Political 
Reminiscences,” G. F. Hoar, °46. (April.) 
“The Gospel of Relaxation,’’ W. James, 
m °69, (May.) ‘* Reforming Santiago,” 
L. Wood, m ’84, 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Human Immortality. Two Sup- 
posed Objections to the Doctrine. By 
Wm. James, m 69. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. $1.) Small though 
it is in bulk, this little book is one of 
the important publications of the year. 
It is made up of the Ingersoll lecture 
which Professor James delivered at 
Harvard last autumn. The two “sup- 
posed objections” to the doctrine of 
immortality which he discusses are, 
first, “If thought be only a function 
of the brain, then when the brain dies, 
all dies;” and, secondly, “The incred- 
ible and intolerable number of beings 
which, with our modern imagination, 
we must believe to be immortal, if 
immortality be true.” As to the first 
objection, Professor James shows that 
the brain may be considered not solely 
as the generator but also as the trans- 
mitter of thought. The violin, for in- 
stance, does not originate the music 
which issues from it when it is played 
on. The violin may, indeed, be de- 
stroyed, and so give forth no more 
notes, but its destruction does not ar- 
gue that the player has also been 
destroyed. Similarly, although the 
cerebral organ is needed for thought 
and consciousness as we know them, it 
by no means follows that they have not 
an independent, immortal existence. 
In regard to the innumerable billions 
who may be immortal, if any individ- 
ual is, the trouble lies, Mr. James says, 
in the weakness of our finite imagina- 
tion and sympathies. God, on the 
contrary, “has so inexhaustible a ca- 
pacity for love that his call and need 
is for a literally endless accumulation 
of created lives. He can never faint 
or grow weary, as we should, under the 
increasing supply.” But an abstract 
does not do justice to Mr. James’s 
discourse, which has more than logic 
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to commend it. His positions may not 
be new, — indeed, idealists have for 
ages held the transmitter theory of 
the brain, in one form or another, — 
but what is original is his treatment, 
so fresh and clear and vivacious. It 
must bring comfort to many souls to 
know that science, through its latest 
offspring, psychology, does not refute 
the affirmations of the seers and 
prophets, and the well-nigh universal 
instinct of mankind. In the preface 
to the second edition Mr. James has 
replied to some of the objections 
raised by readers of the first edition. 
— The History of Yiddish Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century. By Leo 
Wiener. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
$2 net.) Mr. Wiener, instructor in 
the Slavic languages at Harvard, 
opened a new literary vein last year 
in publishing “The Songs from the 
Ghetto,” by Morris Rosenfeld, the 
Jewish tailor-poet, who “for many 
weary years has eked out an existence 
in the sweat-shops of New York.” 
Now, Mr. Wiener, has gone farther, 
and has written the first history of 
Yiddish literature. Some readers 
may still need to be told that Yiddish 
is the English equivalent of Jiidisch, 
the language or patois mixed of He- 
brew and German, but chiefly Ger- 
man, spoken, or at least understood, 
by the great body of Jews. Few, 
even among the Jews themselves, were 
aware of the great mass of published 
material which Yiddish writers have 
put forth during this century. To 
-collect it was of itself an important 
task, involving for Mr. Wiener jour- 
neys to Amsterdam, Berlin, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Warsaw, Odessa, and other 
Jewish centres, where he gathered his 
material and made the acquaintance 
of the principal foreign Yiddish writ- 
ers. Accordingly, when he comes to 
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describe these men in his book, his 
descriptions are vivid and character- 
istic, interesting us in the men before 
we survey their works. We need cite 
only his account of Leon Perez as an 
instance of his happy blending of bio- 
graphy and criticism. Who is Perez? 
the reader will naturally ask, and Mr. 
Wiener replies that he is one of the 
great literary figures of the century. 
Whether this verdict be finally rati- 
fied or not, nobody will complain 
because Mr. Wiener speaks enthusias- 
tically of the most eminent Yiddish 
authors: enthusiasm is not only justi- 
fiable, it is indispensable in an intro- 
ducer who wishes to call the attention 
of the world to a subject it has ig- 
nored. The specimens in prose and 
verse which Mr. Wiener intersperses 
in his narrative, and the chrestomathy 
at the end of the book, will enable the 
reader who comes to this literature 
for the first time to form some esti- 
mate of its value. The range of sub- 
jects is, as we might expect, narrow, 
but the best of the work has the Jew- 
ish racial quality of intensity. Reit- 
eration and downright expression, the 
most obvious literary characteristics, 
remind one of the old English ballads. 
The woes of abused orphans; the phy- 
sical and spiritual sufferings of a per- 
secuted race; the grim, blank despair 
of toilers in sweat-shops and beggars 
in gutters; the intensity of mother- 
love, — these are the ever-recurring 
topics. Here misery has a voice, — 
squalid, hopeless, slum-sodden misery. 
Here, too, is real realism, — not the 
literary realism by which Mr. Howells 
and other gentlemen earn large for- 
tunes. There is no depth below these 
deeps, from which, nevertheless, the 
cry that issues is human, — “Though 
you recognize us not, we too are souls.” 
“Bontsie Silent,” “The Atonement 
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Day,” “ On the Bosom of the Ocean,” 
are pieces into which is compressed 
the agony of countless individuals. 
But there are other subjects less 
tragic: the reflections of the whale 
that swallowed Jonah, for example, 
though somewhat coarse, has genuine 
* eomic strokes; and there are parables 
setting forth the foibles of modern 
scribes and Pharisees; and poems of 
yearning and reminiscence. Mr. Wie- 
ner has added a bibliography whose 
length (25 pages) will surprise many 
persons, and a list of authors and their 
pseudonyms. We recommend his 
book not only to students of literature, 
but also to that growing class who 
believe that, before much can be done 
to raise the submerged tenth, it is 
necessary to understand them, with 
their prejudices, their feelings, their 
desires. To the philologist, we need 
hardly add, Yiddish may prove an im- 
portant study. 

— The Poems of Francis Brooks, 
[(’90]. Edited, with a Prefatory Me- 
moir, by Wallace Rice, [’83]. (R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co. : Chicago. $1.50 
net.) Pessimistic is the prevailing 
tone of these poems, there is a ma- 
turity in them which we miss in most 
young men’s volumes. It is hardly too 
much to say that there are poems, and 
parts of poems, here, above all, there 
is a deep, strong purpose here, which 
make it evident that, in the untimely 
death of Francis Brooks, American 
poetry has suffered a real loss. As 
his life was tragic, it is proper that 
much of his verse should have a tragic 
note. Early in his college course he 
was permanently disfigured by the ex- 
plosion of chemicals with which he 
was experimenting in the Chemical 
Laboratory. He left Harvard to take 
up first law and then medicine as a 
profession. He had already made a 
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good start as a physician when the 
desire to dedicate himself to poetry, a 
desire he had felt since boyhood, mas- 
tered him. He gave upeverything to 
fit himself to be what he conceived a 
poet should be. Like Whitman, he 
wished to see this country in all its 
parts, geographical and social; and 
accordingly he made a long pilgrimage 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific. 
Fatigue and hardship, and the too in- 
tense working of the brain, accom- 
panied by fever, broke him down, and 
in an access of melancholy he drowned 
himself in Lake Geneva, April 12, 
1898, aged 31. In his earlier work, 
he adopted a Whitmanesque form- 
lessness ; then, by a not unnatural re- 
vulsion, he adopted some of the most 
strict metrical forms. It is in these 
that he did his best work. The series 
of “ Intaglios,” short poems based on 
the roundel, is remarkable both for 
the ease of its workmanship and the 
range of its subjects. But it is in 
such a poem as “ Down the Little Big 
Horn,” a stirring account of the Custer 
Massacre, that he shows himself ca- 
pable of sustained power. Such a 
piece ought to become popular for 
declamation, which is one test of merit. 
So varied is Brooks’s work that a single 
quotation cannot fairly represent it, 
but we give this “ Intaglio” as a speci- 
men :— 


“ Dear little feet, your patter sweet, 
Oh, nevermore mine ear shall greet — 
I know not where your steps retreat, 
Dear little feet. 


“‘ There are who talk of loss and gain, 
The school of sorrow and of pain; 
Argue, while breaking hearts demur, 
Affliction makes for character. 


“Such do not weigh the griefs that slay ; 
Whether ’t was better I should stay 
And you depart, they cannot say, 
Dear little feet.’’ 


Mr. Rice has written an introduction 
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full of friendly sympathy. Those who 
care for the poems will welcome fur- 
ther biographical facts. 

— The City Wilderness. A Settle- 
ment Study by Residents and Associates 
of the South End House [Boston]. Ed- 
ited by Robert A. Woods, head of the 
House. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston. $1.50.) This is the best 
study we have seen of the social con- 
ditions of any of our American cities. 
It traces, first of all, the steps by which 
the South End district of Boston 
slipped down from being the residence 
of the well-to-do and the fashionable 
to being the haunt of the poor, the 
shabby-genteel, the vicious, and the 
criminal. Then follows an analysis of 
the population, from which it appears 
that the district is peopled chiefly by 
foreigners of very various derivation. 
As the Irish drove out the native 
Americans, so they are in turn being 
driven out by Jews and Italians. A 
chapter on “ Public Health” describes 
not only the municipal provisions for 
preventing the spread of disease, but 
also the institutions, public and private, 
for taking care of the sick. A carefully 
prepared account of the ways by which 
the inhabitants of the district earn a 
living is accompanied by a map show- 
ing at a glance the industrial charac- 
ter of the occupants of different 
sections. A striking chapter on “The 
Roots of Political Power” proves, as 
was to be expected, that these roots 
reach down to the brothel on one side, 
and to the barroom on the other. 
The statements are clear, dispassion- 
ate, and convincing; so, too, is the chap- 
ter on criminal tendencies, in which 
the writer describes the grades of de- 
scent from mere follies to the most 
brutal forms of crime. The rest of 
the volume is devoted to the brighter 
side of life in the district, to the 


amusements, the means of education, 
the work done by churches and chari- 
table organizations, and to all efforts 
towards “social recovery.” One who 
has not read the chapter on the the- 
atres and “shows” of the South End 
would hardly believe how entertaining 
the subject can be made. Although 
the various chapters have been pre- 
pared by different persons, — four of 
the contributors are Harvard men, — 
an admirable uniform sameness char- 
acterizes the entire volume. The ed- 
itor and his assistants have steered 
clear of the sentimental gush which 
infects some “ ethical” investigators, 
and of the inhuman chill of the theo- 
retical economists. As a collection of 
social facts and observations, the book 
should be read by every one who wishes 
to know what sort of a wilderness ex- 
ists, not in Boston only, but in all large 
cities —a wilderness for which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, every one is 
responsible. 

— American Prose. Selections, with 
critical introductions by various writ- 
ers, and a general introduction by 
George Rice Carpenter, ’86. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. $1.) It was a happy 
thought to make a volume of selec- 
tions of American Prose similar to 
Craik’s volume of English Prose. Such 
a summary reveals the importance of 
American prose literature, which Prof. 
Carpenter, in an excellent introduc- 
tion, inclines to rank after English and 
French and above German prose dur- 
ing the past two centuries; and we 
should agree with him. Of the four 
great Germans, — Goethe, Schiller, 
Lessing, and Heine, — all except Les- 
sing wrote their most enduring works 
in poetry, and it may be questioned 
whether Lessing himself will not sur- 
vive longest in his three dramas. Ac- 
cordingly, strange as it may seem to 
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those persons who keep asking them- 
selves when we are going to have an 
American literature, Prof. Carpenter’s 
anthology shows that we already have 
one to be proud of. Twenty-five au- 
thors, from Cotton Mather to Park- 
man, are discussed by 16 critics. The 
fact that all but four of these critics 
—Col. T. W. Higginson, Hamlin 
Garland, W. D. Howells, and John 
Fiske — are college professors, makes 
the prevailing tone professorial, which 
is not always synonymous with mel- 
low. But if we prefer Mr. Fiske’s 
ease and charm and unpedantic way 
of stating his view of Parkman to the 
more rigid and academic methods of 
some of the other writers, it cannot be 
denied that the general average is 
high, and that the whole forms a body 
of criticism far superior to that in any 
other American manual we know of. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Holmes’s 
literary executors were unwilling to 
allow any selections from his prose to 
be used; such unwillingness seems un- 
gracious when it is seen that all of 
Holmes’s circle are represented; and 
it is unfortunate in his case especially, 
because he is best in short passages. 
Only one man has been omitted — 
Wendell Phillips — who certainly de- 
serves a place in any anthology which 
gives 17 pages to Charles Brockden 
Brown. The work will be valued by 
all intelligent readers, not less than 
by college students, for whom it was 
primarily intended. Eight of the 25 
authors were Harvard men, and 15 of 
the sketches are by Harvard men. 

— The Underground Railroad from 
Slavery to Freedom. By Wilbur H. 
Siebert, ’89, Associate Professor of 
European History in Ohio State Uni- 
versity. With an Introduction by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, Professor 
of History in Harvard University. 


(Macmillan : New York.) Mr. Siebert 
has had the good fortune to seize a 
vanishing opportunity before it was 
too late. From a mass of material, 
including it is true a large amount of 
printed sources, but composed mainly 
of the recollections of aged men and 
women, he has compiled an exhaustive 
and authoritative monograph upon all 
that relates to fugitive slaves. Here- 
after, whoever would learn anything 
concerning the methods of escaping 
slaves, their sympathizers or their pur- 
suers, the fate of successful fugitives, 
statistics as to the number who es- 
caped, the attitude of the law toward 
them, the part played by the fugitive 
slave question in politics, will find 
in Mr. Siebert’s pages the final word 
on the subject. Further than this, 
the book contains very suggestive ma- 
terial for the student of social and 
moral conditions in the Old Northwest 
before the war. For the skill and 
caution with which Mr. Siebert has 
used the slippery material of recollec- 
tions there are no words but praise : 
the first third of the book, in which by 
their aid he has reconstructed the 
long-vanished Underground Railway, 
is the most interesting part of the 
work, and an excellent example of 
historical method. The main defect 
seems to be that of over-elaboration. 
For the sake of treating exhaustively 
each separate aspect of the subject as 
it arises, Mr. Siebert pours out on 
each occasion whatever in his wealth 
of material seems pertinent. This 
leads to an amount of repetition which 
seriously weakens interest. One has 
heard so much regarding Levi Coffin, 
Dr. Ross, William Still, and a dozen 
others in the earlier pages of the book, 
that when he meets their biographies 
on p. 104 ff. he finds none of the 
charm of novelty, and far too much 
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of what he has learned already. In 
the same way Joshua R. Giddings’s 
room for fugitives keeps turning up, 
on pp. 63, 105, 290, and possibly else- 
where, each time mentioned as an en- 
tire novelty. One cannot help wish- 
ing that in these days it were not 
considered necessary to bring all one’s 
proofs into the text of avolume. The 
essential facts and significant explana- 
tions of this subject could have been 
given their full deserts in one third 
less space. The book is embellished 
with over forty admirable illustrations 
and maps, and has a full bibliography 
and index. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

The Column and the Arch. Essays on 
Architectural History. With LIllustra- 
tions. By William P. P. Longfellow, ’55. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Psychology and Life. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard University. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes. By George 
Herbert Palmer, °64, Alford Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
(Houghton, Mifflin &.Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents.) 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 
Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. By 
William James, m ’69. (Holt : New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

Universities and Their Sons. Vol. I. 
Introduction, by W. T. Harris and Joshua 
L. Chamberlain. ‘‘ History and Customs 
of Harvard University,’’ by Wm. R. 
Thayer, ’81. ‘History of Yale Univer- 
sity,’ by Charles Henry Smith. ‘“ His- 
tory of Princeton University,’’ by John De 
Witt and Jesse Lynch Williams. ‘ His- 
tory of Columbia University,” by J. How- 
ard van Amringe. (Folio, 738 pp.; 400 
illustrations. Published by subscription 
by the R. Herndon Co.: Boston.) 
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La Question d’ Argent. Comédie en cing 


actes. Par Alexandre Dumas fils. Ed- 
ited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George N. Henning, Assistant in French 
at Harvard University. Heath’s Modern 
Language Series. (D. C. Heath & Co.: 
Boston.) 

Omar the Tentmaker. A Romance of 
Old Persia. By Nathan Haskell Dole, 
74, Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
(L. C. Page & Co.: Boston.) 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir 
Thomas North. Vol. I. Theseus; 
Romulus; Lycurgus; Numa; Solon; 
Publicola. Vol. II. Themistocles; Ca- 
millus; Pericles; Fabius; Alcibiades. 
(Temple Classics edition, to be completed 
in 10 vols. Dent: London; Macmillan: 
New York. 50 cents per vol. cloth.) 

““Tf I Were a Man.” The Story of a 
New-Southerner. By Harrison Robert- 
son. Ivory Series. (Scribner: New York. 
75 cents.) 

Poems by Richard Realf, Poet, Sol- 
dier, Workman. With a Memoir by Rich- 
ard J. Hinton. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York. $2.50.) 

Manila and the Philippine Islands. 
(The Philippines Co.: New York.) 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Leo Wiener, In- 
structor in the Slavic Languages at Har- 
vard University. (Scribner: New York. 
$2, net.) 

American Prose. Selections with Criti- 
cal Introductions by Various Writers and 
a General Introduction. Edited by George 
Rice Carpenter, ’86, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan: New York. $1.) 

Papias and His Contemporaries. A 
Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. By Edward H. Hall, 51. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

Roman Africa. Archaeological Walks 
in Algeria and Tunis. By Gaston Bois- 
sier. Authorized English Version by Ara- 
bella Ward. With Four Maps. (Put- 
nam: New York. $1.75.) 

The Imperial Republic. By James C. 
Fernald, ’60. With five maps. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.: New York. 75 cents.) 

Minna von Barnhelm, oder Das Solda- 
tengliick. Von Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
With reproductions of 12 etchings by 
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Chodowiecki and a portrait of Lessing. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. B. Nichols, Instructor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Holt: New York. 60 cents.) 

The Porto Rico of To-day. Pen Pictures 
of the People and the Country. By Al- 
bert Gardner Robinson, Scribner: New 
York. $1.50.) 

Algebra for Schools. By George W. 
Evans, ’83, Instructor in Mathematics in 
the English High School, Boston, Mass. 
(Holt: New York. $1.) 

The French Revolution and The English 
Poets. A Study in Historical Criticism. 
By Albert Elmer Hancock, p’95, Instrue- 
tor in Haverford College. (Holt: New 
York.) 

The West Indies. A History of the 
Islands of the West Indian Archipelago, 
together with an Account of their Phy- 
sical Characteristics, Natural Resources, 
and Present Condition. By Amos Kid- 
der Fiske, ’66. (Putnam: New York. 
Story of the Nations Series. $1.50.) 

The Story of the Civil War. A Concise 
Account of the War in the United States 
of America between 1861 and 1865. Part 
II. The Campaigns of 1862. With 13 
maps. By John Codman Ropes, ’57, 
(Putnam: New York. $2.50.) 

For the King, and Other Poems. By 
Robert Cameron Rogers, L. S., ’86. (Put- 
nam: New York. $1.25.) 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Young- 
est Sister. Edited with an Introductory 
Essay by Charles Townsend Copeland, ’82. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $2.00.) 

Throne-Makers, — Bismarck, Napoleon 
III, Kossuth, Garibaldi. Portraits, — 
Carlyle, Giordano Bruno, Tintoret, Bry- 
ant. By William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.50.) 

The Human Body. A Text-Book of 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, with 
Practical Exercises. By H. Newell Mar- 
tin. Fifth edition, revised, by George 
Wells Fitz, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Physiology and Hygiene at Harvard 
University. American Science Series, — 
Briefer Course. (Holt: New York. $1.20 
net.) 

Lessons of Democracy. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, 49. (Macmillan: New York. 
2vols. $4.) 
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Creation Myths of Primitive America, 
in Relation to the Religious History and 
Mental Development of Mankind. By 
Jeremiah Curtin, 63. (Little, Brown & 


Co.: Boston. $2.50.) 
The Magic of the Horse-Shoe. With 
Other Folk-Lore Notes. By Robert 


Means Lawrence, ’69. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $2.) 

Human Immortality. Two Supposed 
Objections to the Doctrine. By William 
James, m’69. Ingersoll Lecture for 1897- 
1898. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$1.) 

Heart of Man. By George Edward 
Woodberry, ’77. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

In the Klondyke. Including an 
Account of a Winter’s Journey to Daw- 
son. By Frederick Palmer. Illustrated. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Through Nature to God. By John 
Fiske, ’63. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

The Complete Poetical Works of John 
Milton. Cambridge Edition. Edited by 
William Vaughan Moody, ’93. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $2.) 

James Russell Lowell and His Friends. 
By Edward Everett Hale, ’39. With Por 
traits, Facsimiles and Other Illustrations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$2.) 

Harvard Lyrics and Other Verses. Be- 
ing selections of the Best Verse Written 
by Harvard Undergraduates within the 
Last Ten Years. Selected by Charles 
Livingstone Stebbins, 97. (Brown & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Modern Interpretations of the Gospel Life. 
By Adolf Augustus Berle, A. M., 91, 
minister of the Brighton Congregational 
Church, Boston. (Pilgrim Press: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

John Sullivan Dwight, ’32, Brook-Farm- 
er, Editor, and Critic of Music. A Bio- 
graphy by George Willis Cooke. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Plains and Uplands of Old France. A 
Book. of Prose and Verse. By Henry 
Copley Greene, 94. (Small, Maynard & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, $1.50.) 

That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac. By 
Walter Pulitzer, (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 
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QUARTERLY BRIEF. 


The Pasteur Medal.— The condi- 
tions under which the Pasteur Medal, 
presented by Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, is to be contested for in the So- 
phomore-Freshman debate, were an- 
nounced by the French Department on 
March 10, viz.: “The first trial, in 
which all Sophomores and Freshmen, 
as well as all first or second year spe- 
cial students in the College or the 
Scientific School, are entitled to take 
part, will be held on Friday, March 24. 
At this trial the five judges will select 
such of the speakers as appear to be 
qualified to enter the preliminary de- 
bate, which will be held on Friday, 
March 31. This debate will serve to 
select the contestants for the prize de- 
bate, —three men and an alternate 
fromeach class. The final debate will 
take place within two weeks of the 
second trial. At the two preliminary 
trials, the Sophomore and Freshman 
contestants will be judged separately ; 
and the order in which the classes 
and the individual members are to be 
called will be decided by lot and an- 
nounced on the day preceding the trial. 
At the first trial, each contestant is to 
be allowed five minutes for his speech; 
at the second, ten minutes, which 
will include the rebuttal; at the final 
debate, ten minutes for his principal 
speech and five minutes for rebuttal. 
At the latter debate the affirmative of 
the question will be maintained by the 
representatives of one class, and the 
negative by the representatives of 
the other. The assignment of sides 
will be made by lot by the judges, 
who will announce it, as well as the 
exact date of the final debate, at the 
close of the second trial. The award 
of the medal shall be made by the 
judges, after taking into consideration 
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not only the debating skill of the con- 
testants, but also the accuracy and 
fulness of the facts presented, to- 
gether with the thoroughness of pre- 
paration shown.” The question se- 
lected for debate by the Department 
of French was: “ Resolved, That the 
present form of republican govern- 
ment in France is better adapted to 
the needs of her people than that of 
the Second Empire.” 

The Pasteur Medal was awarded at 
the final competition to R. C. Bruce of 
the Freshman class. The winner of 
the prize is a colored man, the son of 
Senator B. K. Bruce. 

The Dudleian Lecture was given on 
March 20 by Prof. C. C. Everett, ¢’59, 
the subject being the second of the 
series of four subjects presented by the 
founder, Judge Paul Dudley, in 1750, 
namely: “The confirmation, illustra- 
tion, and improvement of the great 
articles of the Christian Religion pro- 
perly so called or the revelation which 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was 
pleased to make, first by himself and 
afterwards by his holy Apostles, to his 
church and the world for their salva- 
tion.” 

On March 22 there was a reception 
to Gen. N. A. Miles, h 96, in Sanders 
Theatre. President Eliot. introduced 
him as a man who had been through 
mortal peril in many wars, and who 
has recently shown that courage which 
for duty’s sake and comrades’ sake 
bears calumny, risks, and detractions. 
Gen. Miles, in a brief response, told 
the following anecdotes of the civil 
war: “TI heard once of a soldier who 
was running away from his first battle, 
and, in running back to the rear, he 
ran on to his colonel. The colonel said: 
‘ You miserable scoundrel, you coward, 
what are you running for?’ ‘Run- 
ning?’ was the reply. ‘What am I 
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running for? Why, because I can’t 
fly.’ I heard of another instance which 
occurred in the Confederate army, 
when Longstreet’s corps was making 
a night march from the extreme left to 
the extreme right. The only way in 
which he could get a little rest was to 
ride on at the head of the company, 
dismount, wait, let the corps pass, and 
then mount and ride on again. About 
3 or 40’clock in the morning, whenevery 
one was tired and worn out, a Georgia 
regiment stopped. A Georgia soldier 
put his rifle up against the tent on the 
other side of where Longstreet was. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘this is pretty hard, 
— to fight all day and march all night. 
But I suppose I can do it for my 
country, — for love of my country. 
I can go hungry; I can fight; if need 
be, I can die for my country, because 
Tlove my country. But when this war 
is over, I'll be blowed if Ill ever love 
another country.’ ” 

On April 25 the Faculty passed the 
following important votes: — 

1. Voted: That English A and Eng- 
lish B be united to form a single full 
course prescribed for Freshmen. 

2. Voted: That English B and Eng- 
lish C be withdrawn. That all stu- 
dents who, in the academic year 1898- 
99, have passed English A witha grade 
lower than B be required, in the aca- 
demic year 1899-1900, to take a half- 
course in English Composition. That 
students who, in the academic year 
1898-99, have failed to pass the pre- 
scribed English of the Sophomore or 
the Junior year, be required to make 
up this deficiency. 

3. Voted: That after the academic 
year 1899-1900, students who receive 
grade D in English A be required to 
take in the ensuing year a half-course 
in English Composition in addition to 
their regular elective work. 
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4. Voted: That students who pass 
an examination in Rhetoric, Composi- 
tion, and Literature (Catalogue 1898- 
99, page 283) with a grade of A or B 
be exempt from the study of prescribed 
English (English A). Students who 
pass this examination with a grade 
lower than B shall be exempt from 
prescribed English, but shall be re- 
quired to take before the end of the 
Sophomore year a half-course in Eng- 
lish Composition in addition to their 
regular elective work. 

The following recommendations 
were also adopted: — 

1. That English A be omitted from 
the Examination Groups. This will 
open Group X to elective courses for 
Freshmen. It may entail the necessity 
of adding a day to the mid-year period 
for the examination in English A. 

2. That every large course which is 
conducted in sections be ordinarily 
named in two of the groups, and that 
each student be allowed to select the 
group in which he will take the course, 
but with a right reserved to the in- 
structor of transferring students who 
have no conflict standing in the way. 

3. That the Faculty make room for 
two new groups of courses by using 
the hour from 8 to 9 A.M. 

J. G. Jack conducts a series of lec- 
tures and field meetings at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum during May and June 
for the purpose of supplying popular 
instruction about the trees and shrubs 
which grow in New England. They 
are held on Saturday mornings at 10 
A.M., and on Wednesday at 3 P. M., 
beginning on May 6 and closing June 
24, The course is open to both men 
and women. The fee for the course is 
$6.00, payable in advance. Applica- 
tions or further inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. G. Jack, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 
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The Department of Geology and 
Geography has offered this spring a 
series of walks in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, to replace the usual geological 
excursions. ‘These walks were open to 
all members of the University, and a 
special invitation was extended to men 
interested in ornithology, botany, or 
geology. The excursions started from 
Harvard Square at 8 A. M. on Saturday 
mornings, each man carrying luncheon. 
The aim of these walks is to provide 
an occasion whereby members of the 
University may become more familiar 
with the geography of the country, and 
officers of instruction and government 
were especially urged to take part. 
The excursions were under the general 
supervision of Dr. Jaggar, viz.: May 
6, Lexington, Lincoln, and Waltham; 
May 13, Prospect Hill, Reeves Hill, 
Weston, and Riverside; May 20, Na- 
tick to Dedham via Pegan, Snow, and 
Fox Hills; May 27, The Blue Hills, 
Great Blue Hill to Quincy. 

During March, Baron von Holleben, 
the German Ambassador, spent several 
days in Cambridge as the guest of 
Professor Miinsterberg. At a luncheon 
attended by prominent German-Amer- 
icans, the project of a Germanic mu- 
seum for Harvard was discussed. 

Bowdoin Prizes. —J. A. H. Keith, 
99, of Walshville, Ill., won the $90 
prize for a dissertation on “The Con- 
ception of the Economic Man.” The 
other six prizes for undergraduates 
were withheld, as no other essays were 
deemed worthy by the Faculty. Two 
prizes of $100 each were given for 
dissertations of graduate students, 
viz.: to G. W. Pierce, 2Gr., for an 
essay on “ The Electrical and Ether 
Theories of the Réntgen Rays;” to 
S. R. Williams, 3 Gr., for an essay on 
“The Importance of Bio-Chemistry 
and its Relation to Morphology.” 
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At the Faculty meeting on May 3, 
it was decided to extend from two 
hours to three the time allowed for 
taking the entrance examination in 
English. This does not signify that 
any changes are to be made in the 
English entrance requirements, but 
simply that the time heretofore given 
was deemed too short for a candidate 
to do justice to his paper. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Physical Education 
held a session in the Fogg Museum 
lecture room on April 6. Dr. Hart- 
well of Yale presided. Papers were 
read by Dr. D. A. Sargent on “The 
Present Status of Physical Education 
in Schools and Colleges,’’ and by Dr. 
J. W. Seaver of Yale on “The Col- 
lege Athletic Trainer.” Speeches were 
made by Dr. W. T. Porter of the 
Medical School, Professor James, Pro- 
fessor Hollis, and President Eliot. 

At the recommendation of the De- 
partment of History and Government, 
the Faculty has decided to discontinue 
second-year honors in History and 
Government, after the present year. 

During the April recess was played 
by cable an international chess tourna- 
ment between representatives of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, and Princeton. The 
English team won by one game, the 
score being: England, 34; America, 
24. Both the Harvard men, Arens- 
berg and Catchings, lost their games ; 
Meyer of Columbia, Cook of Yale, 
and Young of Princeton lost ; Falk of 
Columbia drew. 

A site has been assigned for the 
new Pierce Engineering Building on 
Holmes Field, abutting on Oxford St. 

The Department of State has been 
informed by Minister Newell at The 
Hague that a royal order appeared in 
the Official Gazette of April 8, where- 
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by it was decreed that hereafter per- 
sons holding the diploma of doctor of 
dental medicine issued by the Harvard 
dental department, or the Faculty of 
Dental Medicine, shall be admitted to 
the theoretical examinations in den- 
tistry in the Netherlands. 

Several important series of public lec- 
tures have been given this term, viz.: 
M. Rod, on French Dramatic Litera- 
ture; C. T. Lewis, on Insurance; Profs. 
Toy, Lyon, and others, on Palestinian 
Antiquities; Dr. Wm. Cunningham, on 
English Antiquities. 

The Gray Herbarium has recently 
received from C. E. Faxon of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum a collection of 10,000 
specimens made by his brother, the 
late Mr. Edwin Faxon. 

The regular May meeting of the 
Foxcroft Club was held May 3. The 
financial report for last year gave 
$24,285.71 as the sum of expenses, 
and $27,630.18 as the total receipts, 
thus leaving in the treasury a surplus 
of $3344.47, the largest in the Club’s 
history. It was decided that after 
Commencement Day the name of the 
club be changed to The Randall Hall 
Association. A new constitution was 
then considered and adopted, and the 
officers for the ensuing year were 
nominated. 

The Boylston Prize Speaking took 
place in Sanders Theatre on May 11. 
The following men spoke: S. H. 
Derby, ’99, “ The Buying of Nations,” 
G. F. Hoar; H. A. Yeomans, ’00, 
“The Night after San Juan,” Stephen 
Bonsal; W. Morse, 00, “ Eulogy on 
Garfield,’ G. W. Curtis; G. D. Mar- 
vin, 99, Fifth Chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings; L. G. O. Smith, ’00, 
“The Strenuous Life,” Theodore 
Roosevelt; R. L. Hoguet, ’99, “ Amer- 
ican Imperialism,” Carl Schurz; H. 
F. Wolff, ’99, “Retain the Philip- 
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pines,” Judge Grosseup; M. Season- 
good, ’00, “ The Founding of Harvard 
College,” Edward Everett; H. J. 
Davenport, ’00, “ Henry Esmond and 
the Prince,” W. M. Thackeray; C. H. 
L. Johnston, ’99, “The Treaty of 
Peace with Spain,” G. F. Hoar; R. S. 
Forbes, 00, “The Employment of 
Time,” Charles Sumner; S. S. Beards- 
ley, ’99, “ A Vision of the Past,” R.C. 
Ingersoll. First prizes were awarded 
to Hoguet and Davenport, and second 
prizes to Morse, Beardsley, and Forbes. 
The judges were President Eliot, 
Prof. G. P. Baker, J. B. Williams, 
Dr. Edward Hale, Prof. E. H. Strobel, 
A. L. Lowell, J. I. Westengard, A. T. 
Lyman, George Putnam, and John 
Noble. M. Donald, ’99, presided. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Alexander Agassiz, ’55, has engaged 
Dr. Braunar, of the geological depart- 
ment at Stanford University, to lead 
an expedition into South America in 
the interests of science. The work 
will be on the coral and stone reefs 
of the Brazilian coast, from Neave 
nearly to Rio de Janeiro. The stone 
reefs will be mapped, and their rela- 
tions to the geological history of the 
South American continent will be 
studied. Collections will be made for 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 
The party will leave New York about 
the first of June, and will return about 
the middle of September. 

T. J. Coolidge, Jr., ’84, and G. v. L. 
Meyer, "79, are directors of the re- 
cently incorporated Cripple Creek and 
Cafion City R. R. Co. 

At the meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences, at Washington, 
D.C., in April, Profs. A. G. Bell, A 95, 
Simon Newcomb, s 58, and W. K. 
Brooks, s 75, read papers. 
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The following Harvard men are 
officers of the New England Associa- 
tion of Phillips Exeter Alumni for 
1899: Pres., J. C. Davis, ’58; vice- 
pres., Prentiss Cummings, 64, R. O. 
Harris, °77; sec. J. A. Tufts, ’78 ; 
treas., M. P. White, ’72. 

The Mass. Historical Society at its 
annual meeting elected C. F. Adams, 
’66, pres. ; Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, and 
T. J. Coolidge, ’50, vice-pres. ; Dr. E. 
J. Young, 48, recording secretary ; 
H. W. Haynes, ’51, corresponding sec- 
retary; C. C. Smith, A ’87, treas.; Dr. 
S. A. Green, ’51, librarian; H. F. 
Jenks, 63, cabinet-keeper ; Winslow 
Warren, 58, Barrett Wendell, ’77, G. 
B. Chase, ’56, and James Schouler, 
59, members of council. 

The following clipping suggests 
what a University Club might do at 
Harvard : “The Houston Club of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which 
started four years ago as an experi- 
ment in the educational world, has 
given a practical demonstration of its 
success. The annual report of the 
secretary and treasurer shows the club 
to have been self-supporting during 
the past fiscal year, the first time in its 
history that the receipts balanced the 
expenditures. The treasurer states 
that the annual running expenses 
amounted to about $25,000. Of this 
amount, only $3600 was taken in as 
membership dues, the remaining $21,- 
400 being receipts from the various 
businesses run in connection with the 
Club, such as the different games of 
amusement, news stand, book depart- 
ment, café, etc. The membership roll 
shows a total of 1836.” 

The officers of the First Church, 
Boston, are : Moderator, Walter Hun- 
newell, 65; clerk and treas., J. F. 
Moors, ’83 ; standing committee, Dr. 
J. C. White, 53. 
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Subscriptions for the J. R. Lowell 
Memorial Library amount to about 
$1100 ; $2000 are needed. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton, chairman of the committee, or to 
Prof. A. R. Marsh, treasurer, Cam- 
bridge. 

Minton Warren, the newly appointed 
professor of Latin, was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; fitted for college in the 
Providence High School ; graduated 
at Tufts, 1870; studied classics and 
Sanskrit at Yale, 1871-72 ; was prin- 
cipal of Waltham High School, 1873- 
76; studied in Germany, 1876-79, 
giving special attention to Latin at 
Leipzig, 1876-78, under Ribbeck ; at 
Bonn, 1878-79, under Buecheler ; at 
Strassburg, 1879, under Studemund, 
where he took his Ph. D. degree. 
Since the fall of 1879, has been con- 
nected with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, having been full professor of 
Latin since 1892. For the year 1896- 
97, was director of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome ; 
last year, president of the American 
Philological Association, giving the 
annual address in July, 1898, on “ The 
Philological Seminar and the Archaeo- 
logical Giro.” At the Philological Con- 
gress meeting in Philadelphia, Dec. 
28, 1894, he gave an address on “ The 
Contributions of the Latin Inscrip- 
tions to the Study of the Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature,” and he is now 
engaged on a work in Macmillan’s 
series of Hand-books of Archaeology 
and Antiquities, entitled “Latin In- 
scriptions in Relation to Literature and 
Life.” 

On Feb. 28 the Third Year Class of 
the Law School elected the following 
officers: Marshal, C. O. Parish; sec- 
retary, E. A. Gilmore. It was also 
voted that the Class should wear caps 
and gowns on Commencement. 
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On April 14 was organized in Bos- 
ton the Mass. Commandery of the 
Order of the Spanish War, with Cur- 
tis Guild, ’81, commander ; J. A. Frye, 
86, sec.; A. B. Denny, ’77, treas. ; 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, member of coun- 
cil. 

At the annual meeting of the Chan- 
ning Home, Boston, on April 12, the 
following officers were elected : Pres., 
Dr. S. A. Green, ’51 ; treas., J. P. Par- 
menter, ’81; clerk, C. P. Curtis, ’45. 
The attending physicians at the Home 
are Dr. G. G. Sears, m’85, and Dr. M. 
W. Richardson, ’89. 

Among the officers of the Working- 
men’s Loan Association, Boston, are 
R. T. Paine, ’55, pres. ; Arthur Ly- 
man, ’83, clerk ; R. T. Paine, 2d, ’82, 
treas.; J. H. Storer, ’82, director. 

Dr. J. C. Warren, ’63, was made 
president of the Mass. Humane So- 
ciety at its annual meeting, with C. W. 
Amory, ’63, vice-pres. ; F. C. Welch, 
L. S., ’72, treasurer ; Dr. G. B. Shat- 
tuck, ’63, corresponding secretary ; 
C. P. Curtis, Jr., 83, recording secre- 
tary; and W. C. Loring, ’72, W. P. 
Mason, ’56, F. L. Higginson, ’63, J. T. 
Morse, Jr., 60, and H. F. Sears, ’83, 
trustees. 

Gen. C. G. Loring, °48, Francis 
Bartlett, 67, J. T. Coolidge, Jr., ’79, 
E. W. Longfellow, s ’65, Lawrence 
Minot, L. S., ’84, B. F. Curtis, ’88, 
and J. B. Noyes, [’93], are members 
of the National Arts Club, recently 
organized in New York city. 

H. H. Hunnewell, h ’93, Gordon 
Abbott, ’84, A. H. Hardy, ’61, and 
Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, are directors 
of the Chicago and West Michigan R. 
R. Co. 

J.C. Carter, 50, is president, and 
C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Municipal League. 
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Who are Classmates ? is a question 
which it becomes every year harder 
to answer. Thus, when Percy M. Jaf- 
fray died last Christmas, the Senior 
Class appointed M. Donald, B. H. 
Dibblee, J. W. Farley, H. H. Fish, 
and T. W. Griggs to send a letter of 
condolence to his parents. In their 
letter they speak of him as their 
“classmate,” and use other expres- 
sions appropriate only to a genuine 
“Harvard man.” In fact, however, 
Jaffray was in the 4th year at the Law- 
rence Scientific School, as is Griggs, 
one of the members of the committee ; 
while Farley, another member, and a 
marshal of the Class of ’99, is in the 
Graduate School, having completed 
his academic course in three years. 
Under our present laws, neither Jaf- 
fray nor Griggs could ever vote for 
Overseers. And yet in College all 
these men call each other classmates, 
and treat each other as “Harvard 
men;’’ while Jaffray was actually 
chairman of his class committee. An- 
other striking instance of the confu- 
sion of classes may be cited. Not 
many years ago a class elected as its 
secretary a student who was put down 
in that year’s Catalogue as a sopho- 
more, but who took his degree with 
the class. Similarly it is common now 
to find in the casts of the College plays 
the names of men of several differ- 
ent classes in the Scientific School, or 
in what used to be called the Aca- 
demic Department, all of whom re- 
gard each other socially as classmates. 
These conditions are bound, of course, 
to increase; they suggest that, in 
spite of the recent vote, the time will 
come when a man who is a good 
enough Harvard man to be class mar- 
shal or committeeman will also be re- 
garded as good enough to vote for 
Overseers. — Ed. 
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Miss Alice Bache Gould having 
given to the National Academy of 
Sciences, more than a year ago, the 
sum of $20,000 to establish a fund to 
be known as the Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould Fund, in memory of her father, 
of the Class of 1844, a sufficient avail- 
able income has now accrued to war- 
rant beginning its distribution in 
accordance with the terms of the 
trust and a letter of instructions from 
the donor, to assist in the prosecution 
of researches in astronomy. Prof. 
Lewis Boss, of Albany, Dr. S. C. 
Chandler, of Cambridge, and Prof. 
Asaph Hall, formerly of Washington, 
are the directors of the trust, and they 
are now prepared to receive and con- 
sider applications for appropriations. 
The objects of the fund are, first, to 
advance the science of astronomy; 
second, to honor the memory of Dr. 
Gould by insuring that his power to 
accomplish scientific work shall not 
end with his death. Work in the as- 
tronomy of precision is to be given 
the preference in all cases over any 
work in astrophysics, both because of 
Dr. Gould’s especial predilection, and 
because of the present existence of 
generous endowments for astrophysics. 
In recognition of the fact that during 
his lifetime Dr. Gould’s patriotic feel- 
ing and ambition to promote the pro- 
gress of his chosen science were closely 
associated, it is preferred that the fund 
be used primarily for the benefit of 
investigators in his own country, or of 
his own nationality. As, however, it 
is recognized that sometimes the best 
possible service to American science 
is the maintenance of close commun- 
ion between the scientific men of Eu- 
rope and of America, even while acting 
in the spirit of this restriction, the di- 
rectors may occasionally judge it best 
to make a grant in aid of a foreign 
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investigator working abroad. — N, Y. 
Nation. 

The Class of 1867 scholarship has 
been awarded to H. R. Van Law, ’02. 

The New England Watch and Ward 
Society at its annual meeting elected 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, J. G. Thorp, ’79, 
Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, Dr. C. J. Blake, 
m 65, R. T. Paine, 55, and Prof. G. 
H. Palmer, ’64, vice-presidents; J. D. 
W. French, ’63, C. W. Birtwell, ’85, 
Dr. E. W. Dwight, m ’91, and the 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, ’90, directors. 

The Boston Medical Library Soci- 
ety intends to erect a building soon; 
Drs. J. B. Ayer, 69, A. H. Nichols, 
62, and W. L. Burrage, ’83, are the 
building committee. The officers of 
the Society for this year are D. W. 
Cheever, ’52, pres.; F. I. Knight, m 
’66, vice-pres.; J. R. Chadwick, ’65, 
librarian; E. H. Brigham, m ’68, as- 
sistant librarian; J. R. Ayer, ’69, 
treas.; C. P. Putnam, 65, John Ho- 
mans, 2d, ’78, J. W. Farlow, ’74, Mor- 
ton Prince, ’75, and W. L. Burrage, 
83, exec. com. 

Among the officers of the Anti-Im- 
perialist League are G. S. Boutwell, 
h’51, pres.; H. C. Potter, h ’90; C. F. 
Adams, ’56, Carl Schurz, h ’76, J. C. 
Carter, 50, and P. A. Collins, / 71, 
vice-pres.; Winslow Warren, ’58, J.J. 
Myers, 69, Wm. Endicott, A ’88, and 
D. G. Haskins, ’66, exec. com. 

In the vote in the U. S. Senate on 
Feb. 6 on the ratification of the treaty 
with Spain, W. E. Chandler, / ’54, 
George Gray, L. S., 62, H. C. Lodge, 
*71, Boies Penrose, ’81, and E. O. 
Wolcott, / 75, voted aye; G. F. Hoar, 
46, and Samuel Pasco, ’58, voted no. 

H. P. Bissell, ’80, and Carleton 
Sprague, ’81, are directors of the Buf- 
falo Pan-American Exposition Co. 

The ’99 Class Album will be edited 
by H. F. Whitney. 
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C. J. Bonaparte, 71, will deliver the 
Phi Beta Kappa oration, and Owen 
Wister, ’82, the poem, this year. 

T. Q. Browne, Jr., ’88, A. P. Butler, 
’88, and F. C. Woodman, ’88, are as- 
sociate principals of the Norristown 
School (N. J.), and R. W. Atkinson, 
91, is a master. 

Austin Hall is to be enlarged be- 
fore the autumn of 1900, but the plans 
are not yet definitely decided upon. 

At the hearing before the Committee 
on Metropolitan Affairs on March 2, it 
was agreed to refer the bill repealing 
the act of last year authorizing the con- 
struction of a Charles River dam at 
St. Mary’s St., to the next General 
Court. This leaves the act of last 
year still in force, but in accordance 
with one of its provisions, the dam can- 
not be constructed until the plans are 
approved both by the United States 
government and by the board of Har- 
bor and Land Commissioners. Boston 
and Harvard rowing interests are op- 
posed to the St. Mary’s Street dam 
because it shortens the only straight 
rowing course. A special committee, 
of which J. J. Storrow, ’85, is chair- 
man, worked to bring about the re- 
peal of this act and to secure the 
substitution of another act authorizing 
a dam at Craigie bridge, or at some 
other desirable spot. There are ob- 
jections to the St. Mary’s Street dam 
for sanitary and other reasons, and 
there are also protests against any 
lower dam, so that up to this time 
no plan has received the necessary 
approval. 

On May 18 President Eliot com- 
pleted 30 years of service as head of 
Harvard College. His administration 
has been longer than any other except 
Pres. Edward Holyoke’s, which lasted 
from Sept. 28, 1737, to June 1, 1769, 
or 31 years, 8 months, and 3 days. 
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Albert Matthews, ’82, has recently 
given the Child Memorial Library a 
collection of about 60 rare books. The 
most important sets are Scott’s edition 
of Swift in 19 volumes, the Variorum 
edition of Shakespeare in 12 volumes, 
and Payne’s Arabian Nights in 9 vol- 
umes. 

J. B. Warner, 69, E. H. Bradford, 
’69, H. G. Nichols, ’77, E. H. Nichols, 
78, H. M. Burr, ’77, and Augustus 
Hemenway, ’75, are incorporators of 
the Simmons Female College, Boston. 

At Havana on March 29 ten gradu- 
ates of Harvard gave a first dinner of 
the newly founded Harvard Club of 
Cuba. Among those present were E. J. 
Wendell, ’82, Mayor Perfecto Lacoste, 
E. L. Conant, ’84, of the special com- 
mission investigating the finances of 
Havana, and Capt. Watkins of the 
Paris, who responded to the toast: 
“ Our English Cousins.” 

D. R. Hoyt, in part iv of “The 
Old Families of Salisbury and Ames- 
bury, Mass.,” relates that the Rev. 
Joseph Rowlandson, H. C., 1652, got 
into peril of public whipping by post- 
ing, while yet a senior at Harvard, a 
libel against a fellow-townsman in Ips- 
wich, to wit: “A wet eele’s tayle and 
his word were something worth ye 
taking hold of.” 

The Longfellow National Memorial 
Association has been formed for the 
purpose of erecting a statue of Long- 
fellow in the capital of the nation. 
The president of the association is 
Chief Justice Fuller, L. S., 54, with 
Senator Hoar, 46, as vice-president 
and Gen. Greely as secretary. A long 
list of regents is headed by the names 
of Pres. McKinley, and of ex-Pres. 
Cleveland and Harrison. 

A. L. Lowell, ’77, and G. P. Win- 
ship, ’95, have been elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society. 
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The Bible belonging to Benjamin 
Wadsworth, President of Harvard 
from 1725 to 1737, and read by him at 
morning chapel, has been given to the 
College Library by Mrs. John Ruggles, 
of Brookline, a lineal descendant of 
the President. Its history, com- 
plete in outline, is told in the signa- 
tures and inscriptions that cover its 
yellow fly-leaves. In the spring of 
1698 the Bible was purchased by Dud- 
ley Bradstreet, then a Harvard Senior. 
On graduating, Bradstreet gave it to 
John Legg, 1701, who in turn pre- 
sented itto Benjamin Wadsworth. At 
the time of receiving the book, Wads- 
worth was a Harvard professor, having 
graduated from the College in the 
spring of 1690. A record of this last 
presentation, in Wadsworth’s small, 
fine writing, reads: “ Benjamin Wads- 
worth’s book, given him by John Legg, 
Jan. 4, 1706.” The latest signature in 
the Bible is that of President Wads- 
worth’s son, Benjamin, who graduated 
in 1769. 

Prof. J. E. Wolff, 79, recently dis- 
covered in a zinc mine at Franklin Fur- 
nace, N. J., a valuable new mineral. 
Since it contains between 22 and 24 
per cent. of zinc, its discovery may 
prove of great economic importance. 
From the name of the township, 
Hardyston, in which it was first recog- 
nized, Professor Wolff has named it 
‘“‘ Hardystonite.” 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, is the 
first Harvard governor of New York. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, 1782, was 
lieutenant-governor. So far as is re- 
corded Harvard has furnished 60 gov- 
ernors and lieutenant-governors. 

The following are the lay members 
of the Standing Committee of the 
Episcopal Church in Mass.: Robert 
Codman, ’44, F.C. Foster, ’50, C. G. 
Saunders, ’67, and A. J.C. Sowdon, ’57. 
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The Athletic Committee has en- 
gaged Dr. E. A. Darling, ’90, to make 
a scientific study of the condition of 
the ’Varsity crew men while in train- 
ing. The men will be watched daily, 
and periodical examinations will be 
made of their condition, special atten- 
tion being paid to the effect of train- 
ing on the blood, heart, lungs, and kid- 
neys. In this way, scientific data will 
be obtained, which is expected to be of 
great practical value in the training of 
future ’Varsity crews. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee to have the 
members of next year’s football and 
track teams watched in the same way, 
and then comparisons can be made of 
the effect and strain of the different 
sports on the system, and a better 
method of training devised. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has com- 
pleted for the Psychological Labora- 
tory a bibliography of its periodical 
literature in psychology. 

$1400 have already been subscribed 
for a Germanic Museum at Harvard. 

Directors of the Boston and Rox- 
bury Mill Corporation are C. H. Parker, 
’35, S. L. Thorndike, ’52, Morris Gray, 
77, W. P. Mason, ’56, C. P. Curtis, 
Jr., 83, H. B. Cabot, 83, and F. C. 
Welch, L.S., ’72. 

R. E. Forbes, 1 ’92, is vice-commo- 
dore of the Eastern Yacht Club; Lau- 
rence Minot, L. S.,’83, is rear-commo- 
dore; P. T. Jackson, ’93, treasurer; 
W. C. Loring, ’72, and G. A. Goddard, 
’65, councilors at large ; H. H. Buck, 
"75, and O. B. Roberts, ’86, regatta 
committee; C. F. Adams, 2d, 88, Gor- 
don Dexter, ’87, and Theophilus Par- 
sons, ’70, committee on admissions. 

The Dickey has all seasons for its 
own. The other day, in a Cambridge 
car,a young man of engaging manners 
sat on the floor in the middle of the 
car, occupied in cutting paper dolls 
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out of a newspaper. As fast as he 
finished them, he presented them to 
the ladies in the car, who received 
them amiably. “Running for the 
Dickey,” people'whispered, and smiled. 
They know the Dickey and its ways 
better in Cambridge than they do in 
Boston. Thursday I saw another en- 
gaging young man on Boston Common, 
dressed in copious folds of pink mos- 
quito netting, and wearing on his head 
a battered tall hat marked with the 
word “ Paint” in large letters. Under 
one arm the young man carried a waste 
basket apparently filled with scraps. 
There was nothing to indicate to the 
casual observer what was the signifi- 
cance of either the “Paint” or the 
waste basket; probably they had none. 
This young man was surrounded by a 
mob of boys and men, and people were 
importuning the grinning policeman 
near by to know if he was crazy. I 
wonder how many years the Dickey 
will have to flourish before its de- 
votees are recognized on the Common! 
— Boston Transcript, May 6. 

A special effort is making to in- 
crease the Harvard University collec- 
tion in the College Library. Itis now 
five years since the collection was be- 
gun by W. G. Brown, deputy keeper 
of the University records, and it has 
already come to contain over 2500 
volumes of printed and manuscript 
material relating to the history and 
various interests of the University. 
For the continued growth of the col- 
lection, the Library must depend 
largely on the students and graduates. 
Everything touching upon Harvard 
life now, or in the past, is desired. As 
the collection is now divided, there are 
different departments for matter on 
undergraduate social life, College 
songs, College rebellions, College fic- 
tion, and Harvard reminiscences. One 
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department contains all the notices, 
circulars, examination papers, and 
blanks issued at the College printing- 
office; another has to do with the pub- 
lications of officers of the University ; 
a third contains copies of all theses 
written for the Philosopher’s degree. 
Reports of College classes and photo- 
graphs of their members, histories of 
the College clubs and societies, photo- 
graphs of the University grounds and 
buildings, and complete sets of all stu- 
dent publications make up the final 
part of the collection. It is desired to 
increase that part of the collection 
which bears directly on the manners 
and customs of the students. Posters, 
play-bills, programs of College en- 
tertainments, catalogues of societies, 
photographs of students’ rooms, shin- 
gles, and medals are solicited. 

On May 6 the committee to nomi- 
nate candidates for Overseers sent out 
this list : 1846, C. E. Norton, Cam- 
bridge; 1851, H. W. Haynes, Bos- 
ton; 1855, Joseph Willard, Boston ; 
1859, W. Everett, Quincy; 1862, J. 
E. Hudson, Boston; 1863, John Fiske, 
Cambridge; 1866, E.C. Perkins, Mil- 
ton; 1869, J. B. Warner, Cambridge; 
1869, W. S. Hall, Cambridge; 1875, 
8. D. Warren, Boston ; 1876, W. H. 
Moody, Haverhill; 1878, W. A. Ban- 
croft, Cambridge; 1879, A. A. Carey, 
Boston; 1881, G. M. Lane, Boston ; 
1884, W. A. Gardner, Groton; m 1872, 
Walter Channing, Brookline. There 
are five vacancies. W. A. Bancroft is 
the only candidate for reélection ; R. 
M. Morse having declined, and Moses 
Williams, A. T. Lyman, and R. S. 
Peabody being ineligible. 

The Randall Dining Association, 
which will occupy the new Randall 
Hall next year, will be a codperative 
society, formed of the students, in- 
structors, and officers of administra- 
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tion of the University. Its purpose 
will be to furnish board as near cost as 
will be possible, with due regard to 
the Association’s financial soundness. 
The a la carte system will be adopted, 
but a system of combination meals will 
also be served at fixed prices. At the 
end of each academic year the profits, 
if there are any, will be divided among 
the members. Club tables may be ar- 
ranged, provided each table has a just 
quota of the membership. Those who 
wish to become members of the Asso- 
ciation may make application to the 
Secretary of the Randall Hall Associa- 
tion. The admission requirements are: 
1. The payment of an admission fee 
of $3.00, which is not returnable; 2. 
The presentation of a certificate that 
the regular bond of $400 required of 
students is on file at the Bursar’s office. 
Members may pay their board in ad- 
vance, and be relieved of the second 
requirement. 

On April 28 the Faculty passed a rule 
by which the rank-list of meritorious 
students was no longer to be pub- 
lished. This vote has been recon- 
sidered, however, and the list will be 
printed as usual. In addition to the 
regular list of courses, with the names 
of men who received honors, a printed 
pamphlet will be issued containing a 
list of men upon whom distinctions 
have been conferred during the pre- 
vious academic year, a list of first- 
group scholarship winners for the past 
four years, and a list of Bowdoin prize 
winners. 

An accident occurred on the Charles 
May 4, which would have resulted in 
the drowning of G. B. Hastings, L.S., 
had it not been for the prompt and 
courageous action of F. Wyman, 2d, 
00. Hastings and a companion had 
hastily started out in a canoe to rescue 
the occupant of an overturned shell, 
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and had themselves upset. Hastings, 
who is unable to swim, had sunk twice 
and was again going under, when he was 
rescued by Wyman, who dived froma 
shell in which he had rowed to the 
scene. Inthe meantime, the first man 
upset had been taken into a rowboat. 
Dr. D. M. Clapp, d ’82, writes that 
‘soon after the observance of the 20th 
anniversary of the Dental School, 
March 11, 1889, an anonymous gift of 
$13,000 was reported,” and that the 
giver was the late H. C. Warren, ’79. 
The Bowdoin Essay Prizes will be 
awarded next year by a new method. 
A distinction will be made in favor of 
undergraduate work, for which there 
will be a first prize of $250 and a 
second prize of $200. <A prize of $300 
will be given for the best essay by a 
member of the Graduate School. The 
undergraduate contest will be open to 
all men who are in regular standing 
in Harvard College or the Lawrence 
Scientific School. The essays may be 
on any subject whatever, provided it is 
approved by the chairman of the Bow- 
doin prize committee. Theses form- 
ing part of the regular work of courses 
may be offered, with the consent of 
the instructors concerned, or, subject 
to such consent, may be written for 
the prize competition. The graduate 
competition will be open to all holders 
of academic degrees who have been in 
the Graduate School for a full year 
within the period 1897-1900. As in 
the case of the undergraduate essays, 
the topics, or subjects, must be ap- 
proved in advance by the prize com- 
mittee. In 1900-1901 the range of the 
graduate-essay subjects will be lim- 
ited to philosophy, political science, and 
history, and in 1901-1902 to math- 
ematics and natural science. Essays 
that have been presented for other 
prizes or for academic degrees else- 
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where than at Harvard College will 
not be accepted. Thus the number of 
prizes is reduced, but their value is 
greatly increased. The Bowdoin prizes 
have hitherto been nine in number, 
ranging from $50 to $100 each. The 
new arrangement, whereby theses done 
as regular college work may be offered 
in competition, is a change which will 
be greatly appreciated by the students, 
and one which, it is thought, will raise 
the standard of such theses. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Dec. 27,1898. (Additional.) 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that William Morris Davis, 
M. E., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 30, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Jan. 25, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the executor of the 
will of Mr. John Lowell the sum of 
$10,200, the amount, with six months’ 
interest, of Mr. Lowell’s bequest for 
the George Emerson Lowell Scholar- 
ships. 

The Treasurer reported that he 
had received through Professor G. L. 
Goodale, from an anonymous friend, 
the sum of $1000, for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, and the same was 
gtatefully accepted. 
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Voted to establish the Stuart Wads- 
worth Wheeler Fund in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 


Meeting of Feb. 6, 1899. 

Voted that the sum of $15,050 re- 
ceived from John C. Ropes and others, 
trustees under the will of Dr. Buck- 
minster Brown, on account of princi- 
cipal and income, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200 received 
from a member of the Class of 1862, 
in recognition of pecuniary assistance 
received by him when an undergradu- 
ate, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society $12,000, previously 
held by that society under an in- 
denture executed by Josiah Stickney 
under date of Feb. 5, 1869, and now . 
coming to the College under the pro- 
visions and upon the trusts created 
by the fourth clause of the said in- 
denture ; and it was Voted to accept 
this gift, and to place on file the said 
indenture. 

Voted to appoint Franklin Warren 
White, M. D., Assistant in Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry from Jan. 16, 1899, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of Feb. 13, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the second quarterly 
payment of $625, for the year 1898- 
99, on account of its annual gift of 
$2500 for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Coun- 
cil of Radcliffe College for their offer 
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to lend the Radcliffe Gymnasium to 
Harvard College for the use of the 
Summer School during} July and Au- 
gust, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Edmund Mortimer 
Blake Assistant in Surveying for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of Feb. 27, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Feb. 23, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from the trustees of the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, toward the 
salary of Mr. C. C. Willoughby, an 
Assistant in the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. Augustus Hemenway, to- 
ward the salary of Mr. C. C. Wil- 
loughby, an Assistant in the Peabody 
Museum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voied to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor William James for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1899- 
1900, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board, May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to appoint Henry Turner 
Burr Assistant in Meteorology for the 
second half of 1898-99. 


Meeting of March 13, 1899. 
The President submitted to the 
Board the following letter : — 


6th March, 1899, Lawrence, L. 1. 
Tue Hon. Cuartes W. Euior, President of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. : 
Dear Sir,—In recognition of the wishes of 
my mother, the late Jessie Taylor, of Brookline, 
Mass., very frequen‘!y expressed, but which she 
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was not permitted in her lifetime to see fulfilled, 
and in memory of my brother, John Thomson Tay- 
lor, a student of the Medical School in the year 
1887-88, and who died in the year 1889, I offer to 
the University the sum of $5000 to establish a 
scholarship to be known as the ‘‘ John Thomson 
Taylor Scholarship;’’ the income to be paid to 
some meritorious undergraduate of the Medical 
School, designated annually by the President of 
the University and the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. If acceptable to the University, I 
would be glad to have it provided that, in the 
designation of any such undergraduate, no re- 
gard be had to his pecuniary circumstances. 

In like recognition of my mother’s earnest 
desire, and in memory of my brother, Kenneth 
Math Taylor, a graduate of Harvard College 
of the Class of 1890, and who passed away in 
the year 1895, I also offer to the University the 
further sum of $5000 to establish a fund to be 
known as the ‘‘ Kenneth Matheson Taylor Fund,”’ 
the income to be expended annually in the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, to increase 
its efficiency, in so far as may be possible, in the 
department of English Literature. 

Very truly yours, 
Jessie TAYLOR PHImuiPs, 
Mrs. Frepgric D. Pairs. 


Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 





(Signed) 


It was thereupon Voted that the 
Corporation will gratefully accept the 
generous gift of Mrs. Frederic D. 
Philips, on the terms and for the uses 
described in the above letter. 

Voted that the gift of $1000 re- 
ceived from Mr. W. W. Goodwin, 
to increase the endowment of the 
Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Latin, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1899. Whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Minton 
Warren, Ph. D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Classical Philology, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1899. Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Morris Hickey Morgan, Ph. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
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election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to appoint Robert Tracy Jack- 
son, S. D., Assistant Professor of Pa- 
laeontology for five years from Sept. 
1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint Jens Iversen Wes- 
tengard, LL. B., Assistant Professor 
of Law for five years from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

Voted to appoint Jay Backus Wood- 
worth, S. B., Instructor in Geology 
from Sept. 1, 1899. 

Voted to appoint John Orne, Jr., 
Ph. D., Curator of Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Semitic Museum. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for the 
remainder of the current academic 
year, Thomas Harvey Haines, A. M., 
Harry Kelly Brent, A. B. 


Meeting of March 27, 1899. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 24, 1899, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Treasurer submitted the fol- 
lowing letter to the Board : — 


Boston, Mass., March 23, 1899. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 

COLLEGE: 

Gentlemen, — Desiring to encourage the art of 
debating at Harvard College, I take pleasure in 
offering to the Corporation of Harvard College 
five thousand dollars, the income of which shall 
be devoted to the establishment of prizes for 
debating, on the following terms : — 

1. The prizes to be called the Coolidge De- 
bating Prizes. 

2. For the present, and so long as Harvard- 
Yale and Harvard-Princeton intercollegiate de- 
bates shall be continued, two prizes of equal 
amount shall be awarded yearly, one at each of 
the system of trial debates for the selection of 
Harvard’s representatives in those contests. 

8. If at any time one or both of these intercols 
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legiate debates be discontinued, the prizes shall 
be awarded in such manner as the Corporation 
shall deem for the best interests of debating at 
the College. 

I will, in addition, pay two hundred dollars for 
prizes to be awarded in the spring of 1899. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) T, JEFFERSON CooLIDGE. 


And it was thereupon Voted that 
the President and Fellows will grate- 
fully accept the generous offer of Mr. 
Coolidge, on the terms stated in his 
letter of March 23, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Elliot 
C. Lee for his gift of $3000 for pre- 
sent use in the arranging and casing 
of the specimens of fossil plants in the 
Botanical Museum. 

The Treasurer reported gifts to be 
used toward the erection of a Semitic 
Building, and stated that other gifts 
for the same purpose would probably 
be made. It was thereupon Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to each giver, and 
that each name be entered upon the 
Donation Book of the College. 

Voted that the gift of $500 received 
from Mr. John G. Wright, for the 
Bacteriological Laboratory, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Frederic D. Philips for her generous 
gifts of $10,000; $5000 thereof to 
establish the John Thomson Taylor 
Scholarship in the Medical School, 
and $5000 to establish the Kenneth 
Matheson Taylor Fund, the income to 
be expended annually for the purchase 
of books for the College Library for 
the department of English Litera- 
ture, in accordance with the condi- 
tions named in Mrs. Philips’s letter, 
which was entered in the Corporation 
Records of March 13, 1899. Voted 
to establish the John Thomson Tay- 
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lor Scholarship in the Medical School 
with an income at present of $200 a 
year. Voted to establish the Kenneth 
Matheson Taylor Fund of $5000, the 
income to be used annually for the 
purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary in the department of English 
Literature. 

Whereas, on the 29th of November, 
1880, this Board, after consulting the 
professors and assistant professors of 
that time, entered upon the record a 
scheme for retiring allowances as a 
basis for endowment, and has lately 
reconsidered the scheme then studied, 
and has twice submitted it with modi- 
fications to the present University offi- 
cers: Voted that the following rules 
concerning retiring allowances be now 
adopted, and be put in force on and 
after Sept. 1, 1899 : — 

1. Any person in the service of the 
University and sixty years of age, who 
has held an office of the grade of an 
assistant professorship, or of a higher 
grade, for twenty years, shall be en- 
titled to a retiring allowance of 39 of 
his last annual salary in activity, and 
to an additional allowance of ¢, of his 
last annual salary for each year of 
service in addition to twenty ; but no 
retiring allowance shall exceed $3} of 
the last annual salary in full activity. 
In counting years of additional ser- 
vice, years of continuous service as 
member of a Faculty with the title of 
tutor, instructor, or lecturer, or as 
assistant in a scientific establishment 
on an appointment not annual, may 
be added, at the discretion of the 
President and Fellows, to the years of 
service as assistant professor or in a 
higher grade. 

2. No person under sixty years of 
age shall be entitled to a retiring al- 
lowance ; but the President and Fel- 
lows may at their discretion pay to 
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any person who, while in the service 
of the University, has become inca- 
pable of discharging his duties by rea- 
son of permanent infirmity of mind or 
body, or has resigned, before the age 
of sixty, an allowance not exceeding 
that which he would be entitled to re- 
ceive under Rule 1 if he had reached 
the age of sixty. 

3. No person who has been in the 
service of the University less than 
twenty years as assistant professor or 
at a higher grade shall be entitled to 
a retiring allowance ; but in comput- 
ing the retiring allowance of a per- 
son who entered the service of the 
University, as a professor or at an 
equal grade, at an unusually advanced 
age, the President and Fellows may 
at their discretion add a number of 
years, not exceeding ten, to his actual 
years of service ; and such a person 
may be granted a retiring allowance 
as soon as his total service, includ- 
ing the constructive addition, reaches 
twenty years. 

4. Any professor or officer of like 
grade entitled to a retiring allowance, 
who, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, shall give up a part 
of his work and the corresponding 
part of his salary, shall have a right, 
upon this partial retirement, to a re- 
tiring allowance computed under Rule 
1, upon that part of his full salary 
which he relinquishes ; and upon his 
complete retirement his allowance 
shall be computed on his last full 
annual salary, and his years of partial 
retirement shall count as years of ser- 
vice. 

5. The President and Fellows may, 
in the exercise of their discretion, re- 
tire wholly or in part any professor or 
officer of like grade, who has reached 
the age of sixty-six, upon the retiring 
allowance to which he is entitled. 
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6. In the preceding sections, years 
of leave of absence are to be counted 
as years of active service ; librarians, 
assistant librarians, curators, assist- 
ants in the scientific establishments, 
and administrative officers of long 
tenure whose salaries may be classed 
with those of professors or assistant 
professors, are covered by the phrases, 
“at an equal grade” or “of like 
grade ;” and the “last annual salary 
in full activity” means the last regu- 
lar salary as professor, excluding an- 
nual grants and extra payments. 

7. The President and Fellows retain 
power to alter these rules, without, 
however, abridging the rights which 
individuals in the service of the Uni- 
versity shall have acquired under 
them. 

8. The obligation of the~ President 
and Fellows to pay retiring allowances 
will be neither greater nor less than 
their obligation to pay salaries; so 
that, if misfortune shall compel a per- 
centage reduction of salaries, retiring 
allowances will be reduced in the same 
proportion. 

Voted that at the request of Pro- 
fessor Goodwin the conditions of the 
Charles Haven Goodwin Scholarship 
be amended as follows : — 

Section 3. The regular value of the 
scholarship shall be three hundred dol- 
lars a year; but if the income of the 
fund shall at any time prove insuffi- 
cient to pay this sum annually, the 
Corporation may either suspend the 
assignment of the scholarship for so 
long a time as may be necessary to 
prevent a reduction of the principal, 
or, in case of a prolonged reduction 
of the income, lower the annual value 
of the scholarship while such reduc- 
tion continues. In case of a perma- 
nent increase in the income of the 
fund, the Corporation may at their 
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discretion increase the annual value 
of the scholarship, or assign two 
scholarships in certain years. 

Section 5. The scholarship shall be 
assigned by the Corporation on the 
nomination of the Department of 
Classics, before the beginning of each 
academic year, to some deserving stu- 
dent distinguished in Classical scholar- 
ship, who will be benefited by such as- 
sistance, but not necessarily to one who 
is absolutely dependent upon outside 
aid for the ability to remain at the 
University. The beneficiary must be 
either a graduate of Harvard College 
who is a student of the Classics in 
the Graduate School, or a member of 
the Senior Class in Harvard College. 

Voted to appoint Charles Burton 
Gulick, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Greek for five years from Sept. 1, 
1899. 

Voted that the Bursar be authorized 
to accept for students’ bonds the obli- 
gation of any Surety Company duly 
qualified to do business in this Com- 
monwealth. 


Meeting of April 10, 1899. 

The Comptroller reported the re- 
ceipt of $600 from Mrs. C. M. Bar- 
nard, being her sixteenth annual pay- 
ment for the Warren H. Cudworth 
Scholarships, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $3000 received 
from Dr. Henry F. Sears, to be used 
for the library of the Pathological De- 
partment, and to meet the additional 
expense involved in the adoption of 
the new methods of teaching, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200 received 
through Messrs. Storey and Putnam, 
trustees, being the second quarterly 
payment toward the salaries of Drs. 
E. W. Taylor and A. L. T. Schaper in 
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the Medical School, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. T. 
Jefferson Coolidge for his gifts of 
$5200 ; $5000 thereof for the estab- 
lishment of the Coolidge Debating 
Prizes, and $200 for the prizes to be 
awarded in the spring of 1899, in ac- 
cordance with the terms named in his 
letter of March 23, 1899, which was 
entered in the Corporation Records of 
March 27, 1899. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Jus- 
tin Winsor for the generosity with 
which she has carried out the inten- 
tions of the late Justin Winsor with 
regard to the 200 volumes bequeathed 
by him to the College Library. 

Voted to appoint Archibald Cary 
Coolitige, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of History for five years from Sept. 1, 
1899. 


Meeting of April 24, 1899. 

Voted that the sum of $8000 re- 
ceived from the executors under the 
will of Mary Ann P. Weld, on account 
of her bequest under the following 
clause in her will, be gratefully ac- 
cepted : — 

“Thirteenth. I give to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College 
the sum of $10,000 to found a scholar- 
ship, to be known as the ‘Christopher 
M. Weld Scholarship,’ and it is my 
wish that this scholarship be awarded 
in the discretion of the proper College 
authorities to the most worthy stu- 
dent, consideration being had for pe- 
cuniary means, character, and sincerity 
of effort.” Voted to establish the 
Christopher M. Weld Scholarship in 
the Graduate School, with an income 
pat resent of $300 a year. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
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received through Professor Putnam, 
from an anonymous friend, the sum 
of $100 toward the salary of Mr. C. 
C. Willoughby, an Assistant in the 
Peabody Museum, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Al- 
gernon Coolidge for his interesting 
and valuable gift of old Spanish books 
published in Mexico. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack, Lecturer at the Arnold Abore- 
tum for the calendar year 1899. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
COMMITTEES FOR 1899. 

On Elections — Moorfield Storey, 
Edmund Wetmore, R. M. Morse, G. F. 
Hoar, J. J. Storrow. 

On Reports and Resolutions — Moses 
Williams, Francis Rawle, Augustus 
Hemenway, E. P. Seaver, W. A. Ban- 
croft, C. F. Adams, W. Warren. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 

To visit the Divinity School —G. A. 
Gordon, William Lawrence, F. B. 
Hornbrooke, Alexander McKenzie, C. 
F. Dole, A. M. Howe, Bradley Gilman, 
George Batchelor. 

To visit the Law School —C. J. Bona- 
parte, C. C. Beaman, R. M. Morse, 
Robert Grant, J. J. Storrow, John 
Noble, L. D. Brandeis, J. B. Warner, 
H. W. Putnam. 

To visit the Medical and Dental 
Schools —G. B. Shattuck, S. A. Green, 
C. F. Folsom, D. W. Cheever, H. F. 
Sears, Morrill Wyman, W. S. Bigelow, 
H. H. Sprague. 

To visit the Veterinary School —G. 
G. Crocker, D. W. Cheever, A. S. 
Bigelow, L. G. Burnham, J. A. Beebe, 
E. D. Morgan, W. L. Pierce, J. E. 
Thayer, R. M. Burnett, H. L. Morse. 
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To visit the Bussey Institution —F. 
H. Appleton, Augustus Hemenway, 
Francis Shaw, C. M. Weld, Lawrence 
Brooks, W. S. Hall, A. H. Parker. 

To visit the Library — Winslow War- 

ren, G. E. Adams, S. A. Green, C. F. 
Adams, Stephen Salisbury, C. C. 
Smith, Elihu Chauncey, Herbert Put- 
nam. 
To visit the Observatory—E. P. 
Seaver, H. S. Huidekoper, C. R. Cod- 
man, Simon Newcomb, J. C. Palfrey, 
R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, F. O. Prince, 
F. H. Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. 
Alden, J. E. Davis, Anna P. Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper). 

To visit the Botanic Garden and Bo- 
tanical Museum — A. T. Lyman, H. H. 
Hunnewell, Augustus Lowell, J. L. 
Gardner, David Pingree, G. A. Nick- 
erson, J. R. Churchill, Mary Lee Ware 
(Miss). 

To visit the Gray Herbarium — F. H. 
Peabody, F. L. Higginson, C. F. 
Sprague, G. G. Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, 
E. V. R. Thayer, E. F. Williams, E. H. 
Abbot, Walter Deane, G. W. Ham- 
mond, Sarah E. Potter (Mrs. W. B. 
Potter). 

To visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zovlogy—C. F. Folsom, Theodore 
Roosevelt, F. L. Higginson, H. S. 
Huidekoper, A. L. Lowell, Louis 
Cabot, D. L. Pickman, William Brew- 
ster. 

To visit the Peabody Museum— 
Augustus Hemenway, F. L. Higginson, 
C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, J. W. 
Fewkes, C. J. Blake, G. A. Nickerson, 
8. V. R. Thayer. 

To visit the Arnold Arboretum —S. 
M. Weld, R. S. Peabody, Walter 
Hunnewell, G. W. Vanderbilt, H. G. 
Russell, C. F. Sprague, M. K. Jessup, 
W. B. de las Casas, C. E. Stratton, 
Mary S. Ames (Miss). 


To visit the Lawrence Scientific School 
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—R. S. Peabody, Morrill Wyman, 
E. C. Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Law- 
rence, A. L. Rotch, C. H. Manning. 

To visit the Jefferson Physical Lab- 
oratory and Department of Physics — 
Francis Blake, Edmund Wetmore, T. 
J. Coolidge, Elihu Thomson, E. D. 
Leavitt, F. P. Fish, A. L. Rotch. 

To visit the Chemical Laboratory — 
E. D. Pearce, C. F. Folsom, Wolcott 
Gibbs, Alexander Cochrane, Samuel 
Cabot, E. R. Squibb, Edward Mal- 
linckrodt. 

On Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings — Augustus Hemenway, Robert 
Bacon, Theodore Roosevelt, H. S. 
Huidekoper, G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, 
Edwin Farnham, M. H. Richardson, 
William Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. 
Putnam. 

On the Administration of the Univer- 
sity Chapel—George Wigglesworth, 
A. T. Lyman, William Lawrence, G. 
A. Gordon, F. H. Johnson, H. N. 
Brown, S. M. Crothers, E. W. Don- 
ald. 

On the Treasurer’s Accounts — Moses 
Williams, Robert Bacon, F. L. Higgin- 
son, C. H. Parker, I. M. Spelman, J. 
C. Rogers, J. L. Gardner. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 


On Government —W. A. Bancroft, 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, D. 
W. Cheever, C. R. Codman, G. M. 
Lane. 

On the Semitic Languages —J. H. 
Schiff, Stephen Salisbury, George 
Wigglesworth, Isidor Straus. 

On the Indo-Iranian Languages — 
E. J. Young, G. F. Moore, E. W. Hop- 
kins, A. V. W. Jackson. 

On the Classics — G. M. Lane, Pren- 
tiss Cummings, H. W. Haynes, E. L. 
Baylies, E. H. Abbot, B. S. Ladd. 

On English Literature — T.-W. Hig- 
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ginson, Robert Grant, H. A. Clapp, 
C. E. L. Wingate. 

On Composition and Rhetoric — C. 
F, Adams, E. L. Godkin, G. R. Nut- 
ter. 

On Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures — H. W. Putnam, C. E. Grinnell, 
Barthold Schlesinger, Godfrey Morse. 

On French—T. J. Coolidge, J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., Nathan Appleton. 

On Italian —W. R. Thayer, T. W. 
Higginson, J. J. Chapman. 

On Spanish —G. B. Shattuck, J. R. 
Coolidge, Stephen Salisbury. 

On Romance Philology —H. R. Lang, 
J. H. Smith, H. A. Todd. 

On Philosophy —G. B. Dorr, W. S. 
Bigelow, R. H. Dana, J. B. Warner. 

On Political Economy —A. T. Ly- 
man, T. J. Coolidge, J. L. Gardner, 
Howard Stockton. 

On Ancient History, Mediaeval His- 
tory, and Roman Law—John Noble, 
R. F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone. 

On Modern History and International 
Law — H.S. Huidekoper, W. F. Whar- 
ton, J. F. Rhodes, W. G. Peckham. 

On Fine Arts—R. S. Peabody, F. 
P. Vinton, J. A. Garland, S. D.Warren, 
E. M. Wheelwright, R. C. Sturgis. 

On Music—H. A. Lamb, John 
Fiske, Arthur Foote. 

On Mathematics —S. C. Chandler, 
Percival Lowell, W. L. Putnam. 

On Engineering —C. H. Manning, 
George Duncan, Howard Elliott, C. H. 
Swan. 

On Architecture — R.S. Peabody, A. 
W. Longfellow, E. M. Wheelwright, 
R. C. Sturgis. 

On Botany — Walter Hunnewell, N. 
C. Nash, C. E. Faxon, H. C. Jones. 

On Zoblogy —D. W. Cheever, C. J. 
Blake, William Brewster. 

On Geology — Charles Fairchild, G. 
P. Gardner, Raphael Pumpelly. 


On Mineralogy and Petrography —., 
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W. S. Bigelow, Raphael Pumpelly, F. 
A. Canfield. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

One of the longest stated meetings 
ever held by the Board of Overseers 
took place April 12. Solomon Lincoln 
presided. ‘The reason for the length 
of the meeting was the presentation of . 
the reports of the special committee 
on the requirements for admission to 
Harvard College. Three reports were 
submitted. Two were printed in pam- 
phlet form, and a third on a separate 
large leaflet. The main report and 
the longest one was signed by John 
Noble and C.C. Beaman. The second 
was presented by Judge Robert Grant. 
No action whatever was taken on these 
two. The third and separate report 
was made by J. J. Storrow. This con- 
tained the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That the proposed plan 
of requirements for admission to the 
College be again submitted to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, with the 
recommendation of the Board of Over- 
seers that history be not dropped from 
the list of studies required for entrance 
to the College.” 

To this were added the words, “ and 
with authority to adopt and apply the 
same without further reference to this 
Board after such modification.” The 
resolution with this addition was then 
finally adopted. 

Mr. Storrow’s report, as printed in 
the Boston papers, was as follows :— 

“The writer finds himself unable to 
concur in either of the reports pre- 
sented by the other members of the 
committee appointed to consider a 
communication from the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences in regard to the re- 
quirements for admission to the Col- 
lege. 

“1, The present plan submitted to 
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the Board of Overseers by the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences requires as a 
minimum of classical knowledge either 
elementary Greek or elementary Latin. 
The writer is inclined to think that at 
least an elementary knowledge of both 
. Greek and Latin forms a desirable 
part of a liberal education, but at the 
same time he is not prepared to hold 
that the requisite intellectual training 
cannot be obtained from other studies, 
and therefore the writer is unwilling, 
by insisting upon a knowledge of both 
Greek and Latin, to run the risk of 
cutting off those capable and promising 
students who, at or near the time of 
graduation, have no knowledge of 
algebra. The writer does not feel 
strongly on this point, but is inclined 
to think that an elementary know- 
ledge of both geometry and algebra 
affords a better groundwork for a uni- 
versity education than a more advanced 
knowledge of one of these subjects 
alone... . 

“3. So far as history is concerned, 
the writer would be sorry to see it 
dropped from the list of prescribed 
studies. 

“It is not believed that an educated 
man can safely regard himself simply 
as a horizontal slice of the present, 
but rather should be taught to realize 
that he is deeply rooted in the past, 
and that nearly every opinion and pre- 
judice that he is called upon to en- 
counter to-day has had at least its 
prototype in the past. It is sometimes 
alleged that it is to imperfect histori- 
cal training that the successive finan- 
cial and other ‘crazes’ which peri- 
odically sweep over this country are 
largely to be ascribed. Whether this 
be true or not, it cannot be doubted 
that a knowledge of history leads to 
an accuracy of thought and steadiness 
of judgment in such matters. The 
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writer believes that in order to fit a 
graduate of the College to properly 
discharge his duties of citizenship, 
some knowledge of history comes next 
in importance to a knowledge of how 
to write and speak English correctly 
and with force. 

“Tt is also to be noted that history 
is a subject common alike to the classi- 
cal and high schools of the country, so 
that the argument is not to be made 
against history that its requirement 
will cut off any substantial portion of 
the schools of the country. 

“Tt is objected that history as now 
taught in the schools is superficial and 
unsatisfactory, but it is believed that 
the influence of the University can be 
powerfully exerted in favor of better 
and more thorough methods of study, 
and that, for the sake of encouraging 
the proper study of history in the 
schools, it is not necessary that his- 
torical study should be abandoned as 
a requirement for entrance to the Col- 
lege.” 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1898. 

The following is a summary of the 
statement of the Treasurer, C.F. 
Adams, 2d, ’88, for the year ending 
July 31, 1898. Net income on gen- 
eral investments, $324,870.53, against 
$318,267.14 in 1897; at the rate of 
4.37 per cent. as against 4.70. 

Gifts for capital account, $1,146,- 
323.40, as against $337,820.56; for im- 
mediate use, $90,662.14, as against 
$108,085.85 in 1897. 

Invested capital, $10,230,960.12; 
in 1897, $8,963,053.30. 

“ The University, College, Lawrence 
Scientific School, and Library ac- 
counts, taken together, show a ma- 
terial increase of income from Funds 
as well as from: tuition-fees. There 
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has been some increase of ordinary ex- 
penditure, chiefly for instruction, and 
an unusual expenditure of $18,250 for 
the extinction of the obligation of the 
College to the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy. The year’s deficit of 
the Veterinary School, amounting to 
$1,728.31, has also been taken from 
unrestricted income of the University. 
This year the City of Cambridge has 
assessed taxes on certain lands and 
buildings belonging to the College 
and occupied by College officers or 
students. Pending the determination 
by the courts of the legality of these 
assessments, the College has this year 
assumed a charge of $2,922.50. For 
all these purposes, it has been neces- 
sary to use the whole income of the 
Stock Account, and to take from the 
capital of that account the sum of 
$3,846.32, for the year’s deficit. For 
1896-97 there was a like deficit of 
$18,370.23. 

“The Divinity School, with a large 
increase of income from tuition-fees, 
and a corresponding increase of ex- 
penditures for instruction, has a deficit 
of $4,191.51. The annual gift from 
the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education, received since closing the 
books for the year and amounting to 
$2,088.60, would have largely re- 
duced this deficit if received at the 
usual time. For 1896-97 there was a 
deficit of $1,305.37. 

«“ The Law School, with more tuition- 
fees, has a surplus of $29,624.34. 
For 1896-97 the surplus was $7,- 
103.88. 

“ The Medical School, with largely 
increased expenditure for instruction, 
has a deficit of $1,737.66. In 1896- 
97 there was a surplus of $2,259.59. 

“The Dental School has a surplus 
of $4,900.64. For 1896-97 the sur- 
plus was $1,881.03. 
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“The Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology used the income of its restricted 
Funds as required by the terms of 
gift; the Sturgis Hooper Fund being 
allowed to accumulate. There has 
been a surplus of unrestricted income 
amounting to $1,044.20, as compared 
with a surplus of $1,247.12 in 1896- 
97. In addition the Museum has re- . 
ceived from the College the sum of 
$18,250, as a repayment of expendi- 
tures made in past years for the bene- 
fit of undergraduates. Of this sum 
$6,167.39 has been used to repay with 
interest the balance due the Agassiz 
Memorial Fund, for advances made 
for the extension of the Museum build- 
ing. 
“For the General Account. of the 
Observatory there is a deficit of 
$269.82. In 1896-97 there was a sur- 
plus of $506.39. The income of the 
Boyden Fund has been used for work 
in Peru, and large gifts from Mrs. 
Draper have been used for the special 
research work of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

“The income of the Bussey Institu- 
tion exceeded its ordinary expenses 
by $3,161.96. In addition, an unusual 
expenditure of $3,900 for rebuilding 
the Whitney barn was made from 
money received in 1896-97 from in- 
surance. 

“For the Veterinary School, with 
some falling off of receipts from in- 
struction, and a large decrease of ex- 
penditure for salaries and wages, there 
has been a deficit of $1,728.31. This 
has been taken from the unrestricted 
income of the University. Last year 
this deficit was $5,487.34.” 


R rs P, +: 





Pv aey 
University..........+. $131,659.75 $106,966.89 
College .......++-204+ 630,274.26 593,358.60 
itiiiy. <6, 5. 2s<5% 35,910.60 64,791.08 
Divinity School....... 36,452.40 38,096.04 
Law School.........- 103,381.81 70,273.92 











1899.] Marriages. 
Medical School....... 145,747.54 144,748.10 1884, 
Dental School.......- 30,771.02 25,403.21 
Museum of Compar- 

ative Zodlogy.....- 38,005.09 20,488.44 
Peabody Museum.. 10,058.91 9,834.89. 1885. 
Observatory.......--+ 46,175.46 47,192.05 


Bussey Institution... 17,863.59 18,601.63 
James Arnold 

eM. apenceusaees 6,883.10 6,538.95 
Arnold Arboretum. 15,251.59 14,225.40 
School of Veterinary 











Medicine........... 22,548.57 24,276.88 
Bussey Trust....... 25,058.72 25,058.72 
Price Greenleaf 

nn SRE Oer Pe 31,275.56 31,275.56 
Gray Fund for En- 

gravings.........++ 738.20 687.29 
Woodland Hill Fund.. 293.49 4,065.84 
Daniel Williams 

Wend cv cscccveccenss 721.05 770.19 
Sarah Winslow 

MNEs <<ésn sacs eere 209.32 224.77 
Class Funds....-...... 423.35 349.00 
John Witt Ran- 

dall Fund......... 2,273.49 357.34 
Sundry Accounts. .... 31,005.79 3,814.45 

$1,362,982.66 $1,241,399.24 
1,241,399.24 
Balance.......+ $121,583.42 


Which is the net increase of the Funds and bal- 
ances, excluding gifts for capital account. 


MARRIAGES. 


1872. Perry Belmont to Jessie A. 
Sloane, at Greenwich, Conn., 
April 28, 1899. 

1873. Isaac Newton Lewis to Etta A. 
Lewis, at Palmer, April 19, 
1899. 

1877. Frederick Gridley Wheeler to 
Lucy Corbett Schuyler, at Port- 
land, Ore., April 5, 1899. 

1878. Frederic Ogden de Billier to 
Mary Hammond MacVeagh, at 
Montreux, Switzerland, April 
15, 1899. 

1881. Marshall Perry Slade to Jane 
Rosetta Carson, at New York, 
N. Y., April 11, 1899. 

1882. Charles Armstrong Snow to 
Mrs. Fanny Devens Wallace, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2, 1899. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 
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Warren Randall Gilman to 
Helen Harriet Baldwin, at New 
Haven, Conn., March 4, 1899. 
Francis Winthrop White to 
Emma Locke Rianhard, at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
April 8, 1899. 

George Gardner Bradford to 
Cornelia Howland Myrick, at 
Boston, April 18, 1899. 

Charles Augustus Pratt to May 
Louise Denison, at New Bed- 
ford, April 12, 1899. 

Elliott Bright to Mary Louise 
Pratt, at Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
May 10, 1899. 

Charles Francis Adams, 2d, to 
Frances Lovering, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 3, 1899. 
Valentine Mott Pierce to Mrs. 
Marion Young Morel, at Miami, 
Fla., March 20, 1899. 

John Walter Saxe to Sara F. 
Burtis, at Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
April 11, 1899. 

Perry Davis Trafford to Grace 
Elizabeth Meeker, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 26, 1898. 

Morris Alfred Black.to Lenore 
Ella Schwab, at St. Louis, March 
2, 1899. 

Henry Hudson to Margaret 
Hayes, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
April 12, 1899. 

Arthur Ellington Burr to Emily 
Frances Sturtevant, at Hyde 
Park, April 17, 1899. 

Ralph Lincoln Emerson to 
Lillias C. Stephenson, at At- 
lanta, Ga., April 14, 1899. 
Torrey Everett to Mary Reeves 
Nixon, at Bridgeton, N. J., Feb. 
2, 1899. 

Harris Eastman Sawyer to Ellen 
Margrethe Warberg, at Boston, 
Feb. 12, 1899. 

Thomas Jefferson Stead to Eliz- 
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abeth Willard Brown, at New 

York, N. Y., April 26, 1899. 

Charles Ephraim Stearns to 

Helen M. Weaver, at Boston, 

April 27, 1899. 

Justin De Witt Bowersock to 

Frances Blossom Matteson, at 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8, 1899. 

Nathaniel Leavitt Francis to 

Jane Brown Fuller, at Washing- 

ton, D. C., April 12, 1899. 

Gordon Knox Bell to Marion 

Crafts, at Ridgefield, Conn., 

May 11, 1899. 

Albert James Dibblee to Ethel 

Rodgers, at Columbus, O., April 

19, 1899. 

George Edgar Hume to Lucy 

Fitzhugh Holliday, at Indian- 

apolis, Ind., Nov. 16, 1898. 

Thomas Johnson Cushing to 

Ethel Pittman Foggan, at New 

York, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1899. 

William Powers Hapgood to 

Eleanor Page, at Chicago, IIl., 

Feb. 11, 1899. 

James Burnett Lowell to Har- 

riet Worden, at New York, N. 

Y., April 10, 1899. 

Philip Curtis to Mary Oliphant 

Emmet, at New York, N. Y., 

April 19, 1899. 

[1895.] Carl Dreyfus to Lillian Ger- 
trude Shuman, at Boston, April 
6, 1899. 

1895. Raymond Lee Whitman to Flor- 
ence Henrietta Hood, at Brook- 
line, April 12, 1899. 

1896. Harrison Dibblee to Adelaide 
Davidson, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Jan. 11, 1899. 

[1896.] Samuel Vernon Mann, Jr., 
to Helen Wagstaff Colgate, at 
Flushing, N. Y., April 11, 1899. 

1896. John Weld Peck to Nelle 
Wright, at Cincinnati, O., Jan. 
7, 1899. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


Necrology. 
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1897. E. Gates Barnard to Elizabeth 
Eaton, at Calais, Me., Nov. 24, 
1898. 

1897. Harvey Ladew Williams to 
Hannah Haydock Willis, at New 
York, N. Y., April 6, 1899. 

[1899.] Henry Horace Hill to Marion 
Coffin Kelley, at Boston, April 
17, 1899. 

[1902.] William Hartley Reynolds to 
Frances McKay, at New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 14, 1899. 

M. D. 1894. Edward Denison Wil- 
liams to Nellie Grace Harris, at 
Oakdale, March 15, 1899. 

LL. B. 1895. Henry Bradford Mon- 
tague to Alice Manning, at Bos- 
ton, April 4, 1899. 

D. M. D. 1896. Guy Webster Gilbert 
to Florence Brown Harris, at 
Ipswich, June 1, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1897. William Cable Lunan 
to Gretchen Murdock Bigelow, 
at New Boston, Jan. 12, 1898. 

D. M. D. 1899. Louis Frederic Mon- 
geon to Sara Louise Quimby, 
at Newport, N. H., Jan. 11, 
1899. 

[Se. Sch. 1902.] William Kissam Van- 
derbilt to Virginia Fair, at New 
York, N. Y., April 4, 1899. 


NECROLOGY. 
Fresrvary 1 To Aprit 30, 1899. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 

Editor of the Quing ial Catalog 


The College. 


1845. Rolla Oscar Page, b. 13 March, 
1821, at Canton, N. Y.; d. at 
Fordham, N. Y., 18 Dec., 1898. 

1845. Edward J Pringle, b. 13 Feb., 
1826, at Charleston, S. C.; d. at 
East Oakland, Cal., 21 April, 
1899. 











1899.] 
1848. 


1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1852. 


1853. 


1858. 


1859. 
1862. 


1863. 


1870. 


1871. 
1891. 


1891. 





Charles Enoch Huse, b. 1 March, 
1825, at Newburyport; d. at 
San Bernardino, Cal., 6 July, 
1898. 

James Fowler Lyman, b. 28 
Aug., 1830, at Northampton ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 13 March, 
1899. 

Thomas Parkman Cushing Lane, 
b. 30 May, 1827, at Ashburn- 
ham; d. at Mattoon, Ill, 28 
Feb., 1897. 

Charles Thomas Bonney, b. 28 
April, 1832, at Rochester; d. at 
New Bedford, 25 March, 1899. 
Edwin Hedge Fay, b. 17 March, 
1832, in Autauga Co., Ala.; d. 
at Baton Rouge, La., 27 Dec., 
1898. 

Hamilton Alonzo Hill, b.2 Jan., 
1832, at Worcester; d. at Bos- 
ton, 18 March, 1899. 

Bradbury Longfellow Cilley, b. 
6 Sept., 1838, at Nottingham, 
N. H.; d. at Exeter, N. H., 31 
March, 1899. 

William Sturgis Bond, b. 20 
March, 1838, at Chelsea; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 18 March, 1899. 
Henry Parker Quincy, M. D., 
b. 28 Oct., 1838, at Boston ; d. 
at Boston, 11 March, 1899. 
Alexander Ladd Hayes, b. 20 
Sept., 1841, at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; d. at Cambridge, 14 
April, 1899. 

Newton Dexter, b. 19 May, 
1848, at Whitesboro, near Utica, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
21 Feb., 1899. 

Theodore Moody Osborne, b. 25 
Nov., 1849, at Peabody ; d. at 
Boston, 6 Feb., 1899. 

Ralph Lincoln Emerson, b. 22 
Jan., 1868, at Weymouth ; d. at 
Augusta, Ga., April, 1899. 
George Livermore Potter, b. 27 


Necrology. 


1891. 


1897. 


1897. 


1847. 


1847. 


1858. 


1860. 


1861. 


1865. 


1869. 


1876. 


1888. 


1895. 
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Jan., 1866, at Roxbury; d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., 6 April, 1899. 
Samuel Wells, b. 19 Jan., 1869, 
at Boston; d. at Redlands, Cal., 
10 Feb., 1899. 

Charles Lester Barnard, b. 29 
July, 1874, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at Cincinnati, O., 30 April, 
1899. 

Manuel Emilio Fenollosa, b. 7 
June, 1875, at Salem; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 25 April, 1899. 


Medical School. 
Washington Ayer, b. 18 June, 
1823, at Haverhill; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 15 Feb., 1899. 
Samuel Smith Drury, b. 26 
Feb., 1825, at Bristol, R. I.; d. 
at Bristol, R. I., 9 Oct., 1879. 
Charles Henry Barrett, b. 13 
May, 1833, at Rutland, Vt. ; d. 
at Waterloo, Iowa, 6 Nov., 
1869. 

Duncan McLean, b. 1 Aug, 
1833, at Springfield, Pictou Co., 
N. S.; d. at Shubenacadie, N.S., 
9 Feb., 1899. 

James Francis Sullivan, b. 18 
May, 1838, at Roxbury; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 24 Jan., 
1899. 

Franklin Whiting Brigham, b. 
13 Sept., 1841, at Shrewsbury ; 
d. at Shrewsbury, 28 Feb., 1899. 
Duncan Campbell, b. 1845, at 
Margaree Forks, Inverness Co., 
N.S.; d. at Port Hood, Inver- 
ness Co., N. S., 15 Nov., 1882. 
Seranus Bowen, b. 14 Feb., 1840, 
at Abington ; d. at Waverly, 7 
April, 1899. 

Frederick Henry Schaake, b. 19 
Jan., 1865, at Lawrence; d. at 
Lawrence, 27 March, 1899. 
David Patrick Ronayne, b. 12 
June, 1866, at Worcester; d. 











Necrology. 


at Colorado Springs, Colo., 2 
April, 1899. 

. Alfred Thomas Huntington, b. 
31 Jan., 1868, at Chelsea; d. at 
City Hospital, Boston, 13 Feb., 
1899. 


Dental School. 
. Ernest Blake Williams, d. at 
Malden, 18 March, 1899. 


Law School. 
. Ebenezer Gay, b. 27 March, 
1818, at Hingham; d. at Boston, 
29 April, 1899. 


Scientific School. 

. Thomas Smith Moore,b.at New- 
burgh, N. Y.; d. at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1 April, 1899. 

. Charles Herbert Swan, b. 17 
Aug., 1842, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 17 April, 1899. 


Honorary Graduates. 
1886. (LL. D.) Othniel Charles Marsh, 
b. 29 Oct., 1831, at Lockport, 
N. Y.; d.at New Haven, Conn., 
18 March, 1899. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue. Any one having 
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information of the decease of any Graduate or 

Temporary Member of any department of the 
University is asked to send it to James Atkins 
Noyes, Harvard College Library, Cambridge 
Mass. 


[1835.] John Williams, b. 30 Aug., 
1817, at North Deerfield; d. 
at Middletown, Conn., 7 Feb., 
1899. 

[1900.] Charles Frederick Allen 
Evans, b. 1878, at Westford ; d. 
at Sharon, 7 April, 1899. 

[1901.] Walter George Bruns, d. at 
Roxbury, 22 April, 1899. 

[M. S. 1895.] Frank Whitman Harri- 
man, b. Aug., 1877, at Somer- 
ville; d. at Boston, 7 Jan, 
1896. 

[L. S. 1841.] Edward Bates Gillett, 
b. 24 Aug., 1817, at South Had- 
ley Falls; d. at Westfield, 3 Feb., 
1899. 

[L. S. 1854.] William Woolsey Win- 
throp, b. 3 Aug., 1831, at New 
Haven, Conn.; d. at Atlantic 
City, N. J., 8 April, 1899. 

[L. 8.1878]. William Francis Court- 
ney, b. 1845, at Lowell; d. at 
Lowell, 17 April, 1899. 

[L. S. Special.] Edward Winslow 
Cross, b. 21 July, 1875; d. at 
Manchester, N. H., 23 April, 
1899. 





CORRECTION. 
Vol. vii, No. 27, p. 601; col. 1, 1. 15, for Haynes read Haines. 
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